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A Dated Gandhara Figure. — By Alfred William Stratton, 
late Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore, India. 

[Alfred William Stratton, the author of the following paper, died 
in Kashmir in August, 1902. The MS. of the “Dated Gandhara 
Figure ” was presented to the Society at its annual meeting in April of 
that year, and but for the fact that the author wished to revise it, would 
have been published in the twenty-third volume of the Journal. It is 
apparent that his premature death prevented thorough revision on the 
part of the author, but the article seems well worthy of publication 
both as a contribution to science and as a memorial of a promising 
scholar. Dr. Stratton may have owed his position as Principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, in the Punjab, partly to the fact that he was 
of English blood, but native worth was the chief factor in determining 
the choice of an American professor to succeed Dr. Stein. In the short 
time that elapsed after he gave up his chair at the University of 
Chicago, to go to India, Dr. Stratton had already proved himself equal 
to the task assigned him and given evidence of his ability to enter suc- 
cessfully a new field of work. This paper is the first fruit of his brief 
stay in India— as, unhappily, it is the last.— Ed.] 

With Dr. Vogel, the archaeological surveyor of the Punjab 
Circle, I spent a few days last April [1901] visiting places of 
archaeological interest in the Ylisufzai country. In Peshawar, 
Captain Waterfield, the Deputy Commissioner, showed us some 
pieces of Gandhara sculpture which he had recently received from 
[near] 1 Carsadda. The largest and altogether the most inter- 
esting of these was a figure very much like the one discovered 
by Colonel Deane at Sikri (and. now in the Lahore Museum), 


1 Bee the note at the end of the article. — E d. 
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which has been supposed to represent Hfirltl. To this the 
newly-found figure was much inferior in execution, but a dated 
inscription in Kharosthl characters marked its importance for 
tbe determination of the age of the Gandhara work. At Dr, 
Vogel’s request, Captain Waterfield readily consented to place 
it in tbe Lahore Museum, where it now stands. 

Captain Waterfield was unable to learn in what position the 
figure had been found. Dr. Vogel, however, intends soon to- 
examine the remains in the neighborhood of Carsadda, and will, 
no doubt, be able to ascertain the particulars of the discovery. 
The only inscribed pieces of Gandhara sculpture hitherto found, 
the pedestal in the British Museum, of which an excellent 
photo-etching was given by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. lviii, plate x, and 
the pedestal in the Lahore Museum, described by Bidder in tbe 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xxv, p. 311, are from Carsadda. It is 
to be hoped that, careful search there will bring to light other 

Urn th at, was regularly 
used> far ther ^aulptdresubf'' the? Peshawar ' valley^ The stone is 
in all four feet three inches long, but nine and a half inches at 
the base are uncut and must have been built'' into the structure 
it adorned: traces of the joining can indeed Jb^ .seen. The back 
is plain, ... , , > , , 1 

Th® figure and the one discovered at > Sikri evidently deal 
with thc same subject. In each of them there is a child on each 
shoulder. and. one at the breast, and each of the children on the 
shoulders, liojcls. in ouq han|i'; an object which, rudely cut in the 
new figure, seems ip. the .other to: be, a pomegranate. In the 
new jgure .the woman (or, goddess) holds in JiW right hand a 
bunch" of grapes, to which a vine-leaf clings. Whether or not 
this .wdhld justify us in' assuming that the earth-goddess is 
represented/ I do not know. At any yate, r it is a feature not 
characteristic of ‘ITa ritl. \ ‘ 

Alike Tn subject, the two figiirgs likeness in exe- 

cution. . .£n ’tlie earlier, figure, oi ^Jhe olpldreh on the shoulders 
each holds bVdne hand to the mother’s! head ; the one on the left 
is supported by the flight raising ofherarm as her hand rests on 
her hip ; ' one"' fooVdl: ' the other is placed on the left shoulder of 
the third child, which she, holds in her arm, its right hand cov- 
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cring the nipple of lier right breast and its face turning upward 
in a natural way. In the new figure the children on the should- 
ers sit stiffly. Especially unnatural is the position of the one on 
the left, and one wonders how it can maintain its place on such 
a sloping seat. The third child buries its head in the mother’s 
left breast, while its hands, raised above its head, lie hat against 
her garments. 

In both figures the children are unnaturally small, but in the 
new one the disproportion is far greater than in the other. Only 
in this way, it would seem, could the sculptor indicate that they 
were children. Their heads, moreover, are small in proportion 
to their bodies, distinctly smaller in the new than in the earlier 
figure, where in the case of the child at the breast the head is of 
a natural size. 

There is nothing of the child-look in the face of the one 
whose features can be clearly seen in the new figure. The hair 
of the one whose face is turned away falls in a thick mass to the 
neck, waving outward after a fashion that one sometimes sees 
now in grown men. 

An utter lack of skill is shown in the proportions of the 
woman’s figure. The position of her arms is stiff and unnatural. 
The draping of the outer garment is most crude : in fact, so far 
as I know, no other figure in the Lahore Museum is in this 
respect at all so poor. The workmanship of the Sikri figure is 
distinctly better: there can he little doubt that it is to be 
assigned to a much earlier period than the one found at Car- 
sadda. 

In the earlier figure the breast to which the child clings is 
uncovered, but in the Carsadda figure, arms and breast show 
designs that seem to represent a close-fitting sleeved jacket, A 
similar garment may he seen in the seated figure presented by 
Colonel Walker to the British Museum, which corresponds 
closely to I-tsing’s description of the figures of Hfiriti. The 
dressing of the hair is another point of resemblance between 
these two. Here again the new figure suffers by comparison. 

Below the left arm is found the inscription of which mention 
has been made. It is in two lines. The characters in the lower 
line are for lack of space shorter than those in the upper line, 
the width, on the other hand, being in general the same 
throughout. Toward the lower end, the left of the inscription, 
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the surface of the stone has been slightly cut away, but here 
also in continuation of the upper line are four or perhaps live 
KharosthI characters. Unfortunately the surface is throughout 
uneven, and three slight depressions running parallel with the 
inscription add to the uncertainty of the reading. With regard 
to several of the characters, especially among those in the lower 
line, I am in doubt. For the present I give only the following 
tentative reading of the upper line, which records the date: 

VASRA EKITNASITASATIMAE [or EKANAYITAKAT- 
IMAE] ASADASA MASASA i BtTDHAVARA 

The sixth is one of the uncertain characters. The cutting is 
not of the same depth throughout. A pointed stick, following 
the groove in the stone from the lower right hand, stops before 
reaching the downward curve on the left, so that one might 
believe that there are two characters. I was at first inclined to 
read vi (navita for navati), but the likeness to the character in 
the inscription found by Lieut. Maxwell in 1882 leads me to 
believe that it should he read si. There is a slight depression 
to the left of the lower end of the ha, which may be the sign 
of n. 

Then follows what appears to he a single character. The 
curve, however, on the right is longer than on any ha that I 
have seen, nor could that syllable be found in the record of the 
year. I accordingly prefer to regard it as a blending of ta 
and 4a. 

The next character is looped. There can be no doubt, I 
believe, that it is U. On my impression of the Twelfth Edict 
of Asoka at Sh&hMzgarhi I find a similar loop in the character 
at the end of the second line. The word 4atimae is clear on the 
inscription of Guduphara. 

Two forms of sa occur in the first line; a third, closed as in 
the inscriptions of A^oka, is probably to be seen at tbe end of 
the inscription. 

The surface, uneven everywhere, is particularly rough in the 
depressed part, where only one line is engraved. The deter- 
mination of the meaning is very difficult. After much hesita- 
tion I now read the word budhavara . The first character is 
more like va than ba. At the upper end of the second there is 
traceable on tbe, stone a slight curve to the left which cannot be 
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seen in the photograph: I judge that dh is intended. The third 
and fourth va ra are clear. Beyond these there is a distinct 
upright cutting, which merges into a shallow curve running 
upward to the left: this, I judge, cannot belong to the record 
of the date. 

If the above reading is correct, the figure was set up on 
Wednesday, the 4th of the month Asadha in the year 179 (or 
191). I find no mention of the lunar fortnight in which the 
reckoning was made. The month is now reckoned in the Pun- 
jab from full moon to full moon. This, I presume, may he sup- 
posed to have been the practice in the early centuries of our era. 
The date would then he the fourth day after the full moon. 

The inscription found by Dr. Bellow, at Takht-i-Bahai, 
records that the year 103 of an unnamed era fell in the twenty- 
sixth year of the x'eign of King Guduphara. The beginning of 
this era capnot he placed much earlier or later than the year 57 
B. G, and it may well be that the ‘reckoning was made by the 
Vikrama era. Nor is there any good evidence that more than 
one era was referred to in the dated inscriptions of the Gan- 
dhara country. We may yet obtain records that will enable us 
to determine absolutely whether or not it was the Vikrama era 
that was adopted in these reckonings. 

The first table in Sewell’s and Dikshit’s <£ Indian Calendar” 
does not include calculations for the first three centuries after 
Christ, but by the use of Professor Jacobi’s thirteenth and four- 
teenth tables in the seventeenth volume of the Indian Antiquary 
and Sewell’s and Dikshit’s third table it may he found that 
the fourth day after the full moon of Asadha in the (expired) 
Vikrama year 179 (hut not 191) fell on a Wednesday. I must 
add, however, that I am not at all sure of the correctness of 
such a calculation, since the results arrived at by that method 
for later years did not always agree with the calculations of the 
4 4 Indian Calendar. ” 

Allowing for all the uncertainty there is in the record of the 
date, it may safely he said that the work was executed not later 
than the first half of the second century after Christ; that is to 
say, earlier than the year 200 of the Vikrama era or an era 
nearly coincident with it. The figure from Sikri with winch it 
lias been compared must have been made considerably earlier. 
If this is so, Professor Senart’s arguments in his discussion of 
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tlie age of the GanclM-ra work in the Journal Asiatique are con- 
firmed, while the dates assumed by Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal must be 
definitively given up. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Percy Brown, curator of the 
Lahore Museum, I am able to send the three photographs that 
accompany this paper; (I) the new figure; (II) the inscription on 
a larger scale, from a plaster cast; (III) the figure found by 
Colonel Beane at Sikri. 

Lahore, February 12th, 1902, 

[In a letter to Dr. Stratton dated the 20th March, 1902, i, e. after this 
MS. had been sent to America, Dr. Yogel describes more exactly the 
place where the above-mentioned figure was found as being Skargh 
Dheii (or peri), eight and one-third miles north from Carsadda, which 
is^EfTe distance (but not the exact direction) mentioned by Cunningham, 
A.S.R. ii, p. 90, from Carsadda (“ Pushkalavati Stupa ”) t to “a small 
Stupa where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons.” Dr. 
Vogel adds that the image shows some resemblance to the Lokapala- 
statues, a fine specimen of which is in the Lahore Museum (GrfmwedeP 
127) and another ‘‘here (at Mardan) in the Mess.” As to the date, Mr. 
Percy Brown, in a letter to Dr. Stratton dated 18th March (1902) says : 
“ My impression is that that inscription is not contemporaneous with the 
figure ; it has been added later. The slightly concave nature of the sur- 
face of that portion of the statue is in itself rather suspicious. This is 
always found in inscriptions that have been super-imposed ; it is neces- 
sary, in order to get a suitable surface to work upon. But a still more 
convincing fact is the very evident sign of there having been originally 
folds of drapery where the writing is now incised. However, the date 
you have read, the first half of the second century after Christ, is about 
the date I should have reckoned the sculpture was carved, judging by 
the other specimens in the Museum ; but of course that is only guess- 
work, whereas your date is conclusive. The inscription may have been 
added only a few years after the carving.” These letters, together with 
the original MS. of the article, which had been left almost untouched 
by Dr. Stratton at the time of his death, were kindly forwarded by Mrs. 
Stratton to the editors of this Journal in December, 1902. The argu- 
ment above would be affected by the modification of Guduphara’s date 
suggested by Bhandarkar in the Journ. Bomb. Branch R. A.S., 1900, p. 27 
0* Gondophares began to reign in 155 A.D.”) ; but this date is extremely 
doubtful.— Ed.] 







JEj)io Chronology . — By E. Wasiiburn Hopkins, Professor in 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This essay is the third installment 1 in the series announced 
in this Journal, vol. xxiii, p. 109. It was presented to the 
Society at its annual Easter meeting in 1902, but in the Journal 
of that year other publications took so much space that the 
editors thought it best to postpone this publication till the next 
year. In the interval I have received two works on the chron- 
ology of India touching directly on epic data. They are of 
very different character. The first is the Chronology of 
Ancient India , by Mr. Velandai Gopala Aiyer, B.A., in which 
are discussed the beginning of the Kali Yuga and the date of 
the Mahabharata war. This is a very ingenious attempt to 
establish the date of the war as beginning Oct. 14, 1194 B.C,, 
though “ the epic was cast into its present form more than a 
thousand years after the date of the war 55 (p. 98). The date 
1194 B.C. is reached by a series of eleven converging argu- 
ments, based on (1) the Vedfulga Jyotisa, which points to the 
beginning of the Kali Yuga as approximately 1173 B.C. ; (2) 
a statement of Garga, which points to the beginning of the 
Yuga as occurring a few years before 1165 B.C. ; (3) classical 
historians, whose figures point to 1177-6 as the beginning of 
the Yuga; (4) The Malabar era, which indicates for the same 
event 1176 B.C. ; (5) details of the epic which, if the Yuga 
began at the winter solstice preceding 1176 B.C., would indi- 
cate 1194 B.C. as the date of the war; (6) the Rajatarahgiiu 
tradition, which indicates the dates of the war to be about 
1190 B.C. ; (7) a statement of Aryabhata to the effect that the 
Rsis were in Magha in Kali 1910, i. e. 1192 B.C. ; (8) the 
average duration of Hindu reigns, which also would indicate 
about 1193 B.C. as being the date of the war; (9) Garga’s 
stanza cited in the Brhat Samhitfi, which leads (? cf. IA. viii, p. 


1 Compare also the syntactical paper evolved from the same series and 
published separately, AJP. vol. xxiv, p. 1 f.; and the note on the same 
subject at the end of this paper. 
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6G) 1 to the same conclusion; (10) tlie firstly ear of the Brhaspati 
cycle of sixty years, corresponding to tlie date as given by 
Garga, i. e. 1194-3 B.O. ; (11) a stanza of the epic, fixing the 
day of the winter solstice occurring soon after the war, which, 

. in connection with the elements of the Jyotisa, would indicate 
that the war took place in the latter part of 1194 B.O. The 
exact day is then deduced from other epic verses. 

A glance at this array of arguments shows that they fall into 
two divisions, in one of which is sought the date of the Kali 
Yuga, and in the other the date of .the epic as based on the date 
of the Yuga. Important as is the general contention, for the 
purpose of the present essay only the latter division comes into 
account, and in this division only the arguments numbered 5 
and 11 above. These points will be briefly considered in 
their proper place in the course of this paper, but I have thus 
outlined Mr. Aiger’s contention in advance, that their hearing 
might be understood. In regard to the whole theory I can see 
no objection to the conclusion that tradition points to the 
twelfth century as fhe date of the Bharata war; but it is pos- 
sible that the details of the epic should he considered as based 
on tradition rather than as fuimishing it, and that this tradition 
referred originally to a great Bharata war rather than to the 
special Pandu war with which the epic really has to do. That 
the heroes of the present epic lived in the twelfth century B.C. 
seems to be historically impossible, if for no other reason at 
least for this, that the Pandus as such are unknown till long 
afterwards. 

Of a very different sort is the symbolic interpretation of epic 
epochs and eras deduced from a general theory of Hittite and 
Akkadian supremacy in pre-historic times by J. P. Hewitt in 
his History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age , which is 
the second work referred to above. A few examples will suffice 
to show the character of the u chronology ,J evolved out of a 
symbolic interpretation of ' the epic: A year of eleven months 
and another of seventeen months, divided into seven-day 
weeks, are discovered to be latent in the fact that the Kurus 
have eleven and the Pandus seven aksduhinis (armies), inter- 

1 Compare the argument as reported in the Secretary’s correspondence 
In the Proceedings for April 1903, at the end of the second half of this 
volume of the Journal. 
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preted as “ monthly revolutions of the axle.” The ■eldest Kuru 
was Duryodhana, who brayed like an ass at his birth, thus show- 
ing him to be the son of the divine (epoch-making) three-legged 
ass. Duiyodhana’s ear was drawn by mules, “thus showing 
him to belong to the race born from the union of the sun-horse 
and ass.” The thirteen-month year was brought to India dur- 
ing the rule of Kansa. Kansa is the same as Ilansa, the goose- 
god of the Ugro-Altaic Finns (TJgro is Sk. ugra ) ; so Su~bhadrfi 
means the Su-bird, Six is Akkadian -Egyptian Khu (mother-bird). 
The epic shows all the changes from the pole-star epoch to the 
solar epoch of reckoning. The year of seventeen months 
ended and the eighteen-month year began at the epic sacrifice 
of the (sun-)hoi'se, 10,200 B.C., and the eighteen books of 
the epic symbolize the eighteen-month year (of twenty-day 
months), which was the outcome of the Pandas’ victory. This 
was the year which was taken from India to Mexico in the 
Bronze Age. The ejfic is an allegorical history of India from 
the Neolithic to the close of the Bronze Age and represents the 
period of the years of eleven, fifteen, thirteen, and seventeen 
months each. Parthas (sons of Prtha) are Parthians. Despite 
the date of the horse-sacrifice at which he is present, Yudhi- 
sthira himself was born in May, 12,200 B.O. Here, as the 
learned author sorrowfully admits, “there is a difficulty” 

about the exact date ! But that Kaima is the “ horned lunar- 

* 

solar god of the three-year cycle,” and that Gandhfiri (from 
yan, ‘land,’ and dhari , ‘wetter’) is the goddess Dharti, the 
star Yega, in the constellation of the Vulture, now Lyra, 
which was the pole-star from 10,000 to 8,000 B.G., admits not 
even of an interrogation point. 1 The reader will readily see 
why a modest study like mine can dispense with any discussion 
of sxxch conclusions as these, interesting as they are. I turn 
now to a study of epic chronology based not on fancy but on 
facts. 


NEGATIVE TIME; INDEFINITE PERIODS. 

God, as Great Time, Maliakala, a late-epic epithet of Siva, 
and as All-time, is also Hot-time, akdlas cd h tihdlas ea clmkdlah 
Jcdla eva ca , xii. 285. 143 (after akalah helikalah kalih ; of. 


1 Hewitt, op. cit , pp. 309 f., 327, 374, 426, 529, 561 1, 580, 587. 
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Mait. Up. vi. 15), or, otherwise, the destruction of time in the 
reabsorption of the universe, pratydhdra; though elsewhere 
(loe. cit p. 182) Time is the destroying Lord. As 
with space, the word ant-arc i, interval, when in negative form, 
expresses negative time, “there was no interval,” etc. The 
word itself is combined with “winking,” in a colloquial form. 
Thus, nime&iuitaramatymU) “in the measure of a wink’s Inter- 
val” (space of a wink), vii. 98. 37, etc. The wink is the 
twinkling of an eye (expressly), xii. 

321. 11; ydv ad aks in hues an i, xiii. 100. 41; aksnor mtnesumu- 
trena 9 vii. 51. 17; and, as with us, it may be cut in half, 
though the latter phrase is rare, nirnesdrdhdt , “in half a wink,” 
viii. 25. 13; rnadhy aline, inti nimesfirdham (tisthasi tv am diva - 
loam ), “at noon (0 sun, thou standest still) half a wink,” 
xiii. 96. G. 1 More common than “half a wink” is muhurtakam , 
which in colloquial language as diminutive of mu-hurt a (muhuh 
=mox) has no reference to hour but means a little time, tusmm 
asm mulmrtaJoam , R. vii. 13. 15, Gorr., but not in Bomb. ed. ; 
Mbh. i. 133. 2, tistha tdvan muhurtakam , “ stop just a moment.” 

In xiv. 48. 2 and 3, a moment is expressed first by a breath- 
ing, nochvdsarndtram , and then by a wink, nimesamcitram , both 
being followed by api, as marking the shortest time (at death, 
antakdle) ; in v. 79. 20, by lavaiah ksanakiS ed 'pi. 

The indefinite n on-technical nature of these terms shows 
itself in the exchange of nimescc with umnesani-atrena, for 
example in xii. 313. 6; and in the phrase m/uhurtam iva , 
“momentarily,” compared with muhurtam sahyatdm , “a short 
time,” ib. 319. 9. The muhurta in iii. 297. 7 appears with 
veld, period of time, as well as ksccna , another indefinite woi’d 
for moment. The eighth muhdrta , noon, kutapa , is called 
abhijit and is mentioned by this name in R. Gorr. vi. 112. 70 ; 
but the corresponding passage in Mbh., iii. 291. 66, has only 
the day and asterism. 2 * * 


1 Compare Vas. xi. 36 : divasasya 9 stame bhage mandlbhavati bhaska- 
ralh sa Icalaty Tcutapo ndma (see the next note). So (epic) vii. 99. 1, 
where the sun £ ‘ goes slow as it turns in its course (at midday) to the 
west.” 

2 In xiii. 64. 27 abhijita, {yoga) is mentioned as the twentieth lunar 

asterism ; the same word occurring in i. 123. 6 in the other sense of 

abhijit , the eighth (noon) hour : aindre candrasamayuMe muhurte 
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The flight of an arrow also measures a short indefinite period 
of time (as the stick-east measures space). Thus in xii. 296. 32: 
imprapdtamdtvam hi spar say o ye ratih smrtd , “sensual pleas- 
ure is said to be (short-lived as) the measure of an arrow’s flight ” ; 
ib. 321. 11, layJivastragatiyfmibi £, “ going the pace of a light 
arrow”, i. e. in a moment; ib. 328. 30, yathd hanuth gnnaeyu- 
tam> (Tbyantiun), (swift) “as a cord-sped an*ow.” 

But as the indefinite sense of nirntmi is lost in the formal time- 
table, so with other small divisions. In v. 109. 4, as typical 
divisions are named the truti and lava; the former being joined 
with kaldj portion, fauna, glance, and nimesa, wink, as “hairs 
of Time,” in xii. 322. 25. Of these, Icsuna, 1 etymologically mean- 
ing a “look” or “glance,” is, like mniesa> a moment, and so a 
moment of leisure (Jminvn, “at leisure,” ii. 13. 45), whence 
comes a name for the giver of leisure, Night, hsanadd , a late 
word, found in viii. 1. 8. Characteristic of the later didactic 
epic is the fact that it uses the ending rcitra as an independent 
word, trim/ rdtrdny upositvd tena pdpdcl vimucyatc\ in the jar- 
gon of this period, xiii. 136. 11. . 

Time-periods casually mentioned or enumerated in various 
passages of Sftnti, xii. 137. 21; 227. 97 (repeating, as a section, 
224) and also xii. 106. 14, do not present tlie ordered progression 
of the time-table, but juxtapose JcdstJut, Jcald , mvh.vrta^ diva , 
rat 7% lava (before month, half month, season, aeon, year) ; or 
ahordtra , month, Jcsana^ hdsthd , lava , Jcald (all ace., followed 
by sampidayati yah halo vrddfdm vdrdJmsiho yathd , “Time 
adds up days etc. as a usurer adds up his increase,” 227. 97); 
or, in the order of creation, years, seasons, months, half months, 
lavas and hsanas. In ii. 11. 37 (also late), diva is noin., as 
above. 

The lava is a bit ( saJctaprasthaJava , xiv. 90. 115), or minute 
“ cut ” of time, corresponding loosely to our minute in ordinary 
speech. God is praised as all time in i. 25. 14, 


‘bhijite 1 stame , diva madhyagate silrye tithdu purne ‘ tipujite . Here 
dindra is the asterism Jyesfhd and madhyagate. surye is “at midday.” 
Compare xii. 326.28: madhyamgatam ivd 5 dityam , “like the midday 
sun” (metrically altered). 

1 So too the compound of this word, abhihsnam, every moment, too 
much, i. 78. 9 ; 100. 60 ; xii. 86. 29 (bhrsam vd). Compare anvalcsam in 
Yaj. iii. 21, for the adverbial use in ksanena, “in a glance” (moment). 
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tv am muhurfas tit his tvu-m ca tv am lavas tv am- punah ksanah 
snldas tv am bahulas tv am ca kald hast ha trutis tathd, 

where balmla is a poetical equivalent of the dark half of the 
month, and trnti is ’a fractional hit of time. The muhurta, in 
ordinary language a moment, in the formal time-table of the 
epic is an hour of forty-eight minutes. “They say that in the 
evening, purvardtra, the twilight hour, muhvrta , except for 
eighty lavus, is devoted to demons, the remainder, gcsam any at, 1 
to men,” i. 170. 8-9. Another passage states that “after mid- 
night” is the time when demons roam about: rat ran nMitJir tv 
abhlle gate ^rdhasammje, nrpa, pracdre pnrusdddndm raksosuhi 
ghordkcmnanain , iii. 11. 4. The former passage is to be com- 
pared with i. 154. 22, which says that the whole twilight, 
samdhyd , is rduclra muhurta. Besides the rdudra , after sun- 
set, m/uhurte ramyaddrune, iii. 1. 45 (both “ fair and horrible ”) , 
the noon hour, abhijit (Jcutapa) , above, and the brahma mu- 
hurta , the hour before sunrise, are mentioned, xiii. 104, 16 (= 
aparardtresu , “at the end of the night,” ii. 5. 29). 

Little can be learned of the relative length of these periods as 
mentioned generally in the epic. They appear to be designations 
of short times as indefinite as twinkling and moment. Nor does 
the order in which they are mentioned in other places help in 
this matter, for sometimes one and sometimes another precedes. 
In xiii. 14. 185, the order is day, half day, muhurta , ksana, 
lava; and ib. 395, naksatrdni , grahdh , 2 mdsdrdhamdsd rtavo 
rdtrih samvatsardh ksanah , muhuHcU ca nimesdS ca tathdi *va 
yugaparyayah . The “year, season, half month, day and night, 
ahordtra , kald, kdsthd , mdtrd, muhurta , lava, ksana make 
the list of xiii. 159. 32, which brings in the mdtrd , mora. This 
is found also in xiii. 17. 141 f., where the list is season, year, 
month, half month, paJksa (Siva as “number-effecting,” sam- 
khydsamdpanah , is explained by N, as effecting sarhkrdnti and 
the new and full moon days), hald , kdsthd , lava, mdtrd , mu- 
hurta, day, night, ksana. 

Besides being an astronomical period or course (of the sun), 
as in xii. 51. 15, the kdsthd (copied from Katha TJpanisad, iii. 3, 

1 Compare (tad)ahafy$e$am, xiii. 19. 10 1 ; 20. 9. 

2 Compare xii. 285. 128, where also meghakdla is mentioned (samvarta- 
kabalahakali) and the yugdvarta , 144-152 (see below). 
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sa hay ha sd para g a till) is found in a non -technical sense in xiii. 
16, 57, iyaih sa parama kdsthd iyam sa par an id hala , , . iyam sd 
parama gatih. The Upanisads otherwise, it may he remarked, 
have the list, day, night, month, year, hala muhurtdh hdsthdS 
m, hut not till MahfimTr. i. 8. 


DEFINITE DIVISIONS. 


Nevertheless, the pseudo-epic has its regulated time-table, xii. 
232. 12 f. It is in a lone tristuhh stanza, which has been intro- 
duced into the poem at a period later than Maim, whose general 
scheme is followed, hut with this important difference, that the 
epic agrees in detail with the later Puranic view rather than 
with Manu ; excelling the latter also in exactitude. 1 It is as 
follows (sc. ganayet , “ one may reckon”) : 


15 nimesas 
30 kdsthds 
30-jV halds 
30 muh‘R rt as 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


make one hastha 

“ “ hala 

“ u muhurta 

<c “ day and night 
“ “ month 

u u year (of two semesters, ayalie ) . 


Mann’s account, i. 64, differs from this in ascribing to the 
kdsthd eighteen nimesas 9 instead of the epic and Puranic (VP. 
i. 3. 7) fifteen; nor does the law-book add to the thirty halds 
that make a muhurta the epic’s one tenth : trinkitkalaS cd *pi 
b haven muhurto bhdgaJi kaldyd das am as ca yah sydt. 

According to this table, the nimesa is about one-fifth of a 
second; the kdsthd , about three seconds; the kedd, about a 
minute and a half; and the muhurta^ just forty-eight minutes, 
On hold as a fraction, see this Journal, xxiii, p. 135. For a 
Brahmana calculation of time-divisions, see SB. xii. 3. 2. l-6d 


1 But it differs from that later division (not recognized at all in the 
epic) hy which the Hindu hours and minutes are exactly inverted as 
compared with ours, that is (instead of a day of twenty-four hours of 
sixty minutes each) a day of sixty hours, nddis , ghafilcgs, of twenty- 
four minutes each (ahordtrah sas tigha tikdb h ih , N. to ii. 11. 38). 

* This Brahmana recognizes half-months of fifteen days, twelve and 
thirteen months; three, five, six, and seven seasons, i. 3. 5. 8 f .; ii. 2. 3.26 f., 
etc. The table (referred to above) in the twelfth book (cf . x, 4. 3. 8) has the 
muhurta as above, one thirtieth of a day ; and the nimesa ; but this is cal- 
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But, before proceeding ■with the greater divisions of time 
added to the table, it will be necessary to take up in more detail 
the last three divisions of the scheme already given. 

DAY AND NIGHT. 

Tacitus says of the Germans’ view, nox ducere diem videtnr. 
The Polynesians and New Zealanders to-day always count by 
nights, and the Babylonians originally made the whole day 
begin with the evening. According to the Yedic views repre- 
sented by the Brfihmana period, AB. viii. 15. 2; SB. ii. 4. 2. 3; 
x. 6. 4. 1, and by MS. i. 15. 12, it is not quite certain that 
night was the norm of time. It is true that night generally 
precedes when days and nights are mentioned together, 1 but on 
the other hand, in contrast to space, dydvah , time is reckoned 
as “days” in RY. iii, 32. 9, “nor days, nor months, nor years” 
(harvests). Yet since we find also “nights and years,” iv. 16. 
19, and this view prevails, it may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
more primitive Aryan norm of short times. It is the Avestan 
method of measuring, and Dr. Bolling has lately shown that in 
Homer also the day is reckoned from sunset to sunset. 2 How 
long such a method may continue under favoring circumstances 
was well known a few years ago to the boys of New England, 
whose weekly holiday ceased sharply as the Sabbath began, at 
sundown on Saturday! 

In the great Hindu epic, an inheritance of stereotyped formu- 
las somewhat affects precedence in the phraseology of the poets, 
who use ahoratra , clivaratra , but also rdtryccham . Generally 
speaking, night is the favorite word in compounds such as tri- 
ratra , saptardtra , dafaratra ; but the alternate forms are used 
as well, ehdha , saptadina , etc., and the same passage may give 
precedence to both words, as, for example, in xii. 124. 16, eka- 
rdtrena , tryahena , saptaratrena, prthivlm pratipedire. “Sev- 
eral days” is saptd \ 'py ahdni , i. 92. 15, and nUdnisam and 


culated otherwise, as a subdivision of ksipras, etarhis, iddnis , and 
breathings (r -nimesas ), arranged in multiples of fifteen. Here the year 
has three, five, six, or seven (Yedic) seasons ; twelve or thirteen months ; 
three hundred and sixty days ; ten thousand eight hundred muhurtas ; 
etc. On the sixty-hour division in the Big Yeda, see Zimmer, AIL., p. 
363, and Ludwig’s note to BY. 1. 123. 8. 

1 Cf. Zimmer, 'op. tit. , p. 360 f. 2 AJP. xxiii, p. 428 f. 
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Mvdnisam are used indifferently. So in other phrases, suryd- 
(j)bina ratridivendhanena , 4 4 with the sun as fire, night and day 
as kindling-wood,” xii. 322. 92; rditrdv nhani samdhyasu , 
44 night, day, twilights,” xii i. 115. 28; prabkute ca say am ca , 
“morn and eve,” iii. 305. 10; myam prdtas ca , “eve and 
morn,” iii. 200. 83; xiii. 78. 9; uhnihmh ecti 'va naisa.m ca dull- 
kham , “daily and nightly sorrow,” v. 110. 14; avasahs tatra 
Hfipturatmm , anytime 4 haul mmprdjde, 44 they stayed there a 
sennight, on the arrival of the eighth day,” iii. 158. 22 f. ; usta- 
damha , tr ay o v inn < iti i * a tra, ant do iiikUirdtra , xv. 10. 30; xii. 
46. 14; iv. 36. 3, respectively. 

But it is formally stated in xiv. 44. 2, that, as the bright fort- 
night of the moon precedes the dark fortnight, so day precedes 
night : 

ahah purr am tato rdtrir mdsdh tkikladayah smrtdh 

sravahcidtni rlcsdni rtavali $ isivddayah , 

4 4 the day comes first, then the night; the months begin with the 
bright fortnight; the asterisms begin with Sravana; the seasons 
begin with (the cool time) Sisira.” Moreover, $vuh y to-morrow, 
always in practice refers to a day that begins in the morning, 
not at sunset, and 4 4 half the day” is measured from the sunrise. 
On the other hand, it is formally stated in xiv. 44. 18, that days 
chid at sundown, akdny astamaydntdni , and night ends at sun- 
rise, udaydntci ca kirvarl (as 4 4 joy ends in sorrow and sorrow 
ends in joy”); but here the 4 4 day” is the bright part of the 
whole time. Light ends in darkness as darkness ends in light, 
is the whole meaning; prohahly without thought of defining the 
(following) day as beginning with evening. 

Besides the restriction of the border-period, veld, of the twi- 
lights, pfirvd and paScivid, 1 day and night are divided into fore, 

1 But veld is a general hour ; sarvasu veldsu, 4 ‘at all hours,” iii. 305. 3 
( pascimd veld , iii. 65. 5). ‘At dawn 5 is sarvarydm (or another word for 
night) prabhatayam , vyustitdydm, vyatitdydm ; or prdbhdte , prage , 
vimale , usasi, u§asya - ( umsyodhd bhdrateyas ca , xiii. 76. 18). On svo- 
bhiite , etc., see the last paper in this series, Journal, xxiii, p. 351. In the 
formal definition of the BS. xlvii. 21, the samdhya is from half-sunset 
(when the sun is half under) till the stars become visible (not yet bright), 
and from their fading till half-sunrise : ardhastamayat sawidhya , vyah- 
tibhutd na tarakd yavat : tejafiparihanimuklidd , bhdnor ardhodayam 
yavat. See below on the correlation of this division of the day with the 
corresponding century-sar/id%a in the scheme of ages. 
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mid, and after parts, purvdhua^ madhydhna (mudhyain<ttn<(), 
apcirahria; purvardtra, etc., the only measured period being 
the MihdJiyas , twilights (of one hour and twelve minutes, as 
reckoned later). Compare viii. 91. 51; xii. 207. 29; and xii.’ 
224. 53 f . : 

Hun ) > i its ardh am dxdhx ea diva&uM tt tat ha 

pnrvdhnam apara/mavi. m madhydhnam a pi rd 'pair 
nmhurtam apt eai hm 7 iwr aka at santam aiiekadha 
tarn hah mi itijdndhi yaxya xarvam idain vax<\ 

where Time and Fate, hlumitamyam , set at naught the doctrine of 
sin working out in a new birth (ib. 32, parallels, (irmt Kpiv , p, 
103). In iii. 65. 6; xii. 304. 3, etc., ardhardtru is midnight (also 
niSltha) instead of madhyara.tr a , as used in the epic, xv. 5. 34, 
where, after prdtar , pradosa, apardtra have been mentioned, 
the king is told to have his mhctra at midnight and midday, 
madhyardtre , madhydhne. Manu, vjb. 151 (in the same corn 
nection) uses ardhardtra . 1 * * Evening has more names than any 
other division of the day, of which say am , mydhna , is most 
current, as in the phrase, common to both epics, yutra m y a in - 
grim , one whose house is where evening finds him, i. 13. 12, 
etc. ; R. ii. 67. 23. The beginning of evening (when fire-dies 
are out, vii. 15. 18) is currently pradosa [nUdmuhha); u late in 
the afternoon ” is mahaty aparahne , i. 190. 47. Compare AB, 
ii. 15. 8; Manu iv. 129, mahdntei, and xii. 322. 73: huthkdryam 
adya hurvlta ( £< do to-day to-morrow’s duty”) purud/me ed 
' 'pccrdhnikam (‘ 4 do in the morning the work of the afternoon ”). 
Compare $B. ii. 1. 3. 9, u put not off till to-morrow; for who 
knows man’s morrow ?” 

The three watches of the night are alluded to in a stanza 
which speaks of one night of three watches, triydmd mjan% as 
being so fearful as to seem like a thousand watches, mhasrayd- 
mapratimd , vii. 184. 14. Valrruki expresses the same idea, R. * 
ii. 62. 17 (G. 63. 17), and his imitator, Gr. ii. 10. 17, triydmd 
rdtrih . . . varmsatopccmd (omitted in the Bomb. ed. 13. 15) ; 
and it is found again in more modern form in the Mbh. viii. 

1. 8, 


1 But a Yogin meditates in the fore-part, purvardtve , and sleeps in the 

middle of the night, madhyaratre, rising within an hour after this, xii. 

326. 43. Compare xii. 229. 39. 
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dahkhena ksatjadd luljeut jatfaut.fi, 'MamtojKUHtij 

Tlu‘ hist watch o( the night includes the mnfiurt.a of I3rah- 
man (or Prajupalya, as in Vats. xii. 17), alluded to above. 

The formal rule for the king is that he shall sleep two 
watches ami rise in the third j/funu^ ii. 5. 85. “ In xii. 5)1. 1, 
“ he woke half a watch before day 11 is expressed by 

}/<l mamfd rd rdbascsdyd th yarn in yam pratyahad/tyatu, 

where yftma gives the. name to ydmhu, night. A correspond- 
ing division of the day is apparently alluded to in xiv. 3b. 18, 

a has trhlha in nijPnjant tridhd rdtrir vid/ut/afit^ 

though years and conjunctions of seasons also, varsdai, mat- 
dhuyah , are here- made three-fold, by virtue of the all-pervad- 
ing yamis. The natural three-fold division of the day, morn, 
or sunrise, svryttdarsiwa^ noon, kutap<(, and evening, of many 
names, is implied in the conventional use of a ritualistic for- 
mula; so that we find not only triudam, “ thrice daily, 1 ’ but 
also sajttatrisamnjarii n w afrit, xiii. 130. 18, “bathing three 
times a day for a weeded 1 Sunrise gives a number of expres- 
sions indicating that the time for man to be up is already passed 
when the sun is up; idsuryasdyia, abhyuditaUdyin (like pruyc- 
my a , prayrnim) , used of lazy people, opposed to early risers, 
kid yam, uUhdya , kalyaUhdna , prdtar ntthuya , etc., as in xiii, 
130. 0; 140. 48; xv. 11. 11. The word sun is not necessary. 
Thus, “at or before sunrise 11 is simply udaye or udite t nudita vd 
’/>/, xii. 00. 40. An hour after sunrise is muhurtodita dditya , 
i. 120. 12. There is probably no sharp distinction between 
the period# loosely indicated by “ brightness.” Thus pro- 
hhdte is usually the first dawn (as in nlM jyrabhdtdydm , “when 
night grows light”), but in i. 21. 1 we find tato rajanydu 
ryastdydm pmbh ate c bhyadite raium “when day had dawned, 


1 Cf. iii. 164. IS (grief made every night and day seem like a year). 
Conversely, in iii. 176. 5, four years of joy pass <f like one night. 51 

* I have noticed in the epic no “ fourth watch,” such as is found in 
the classical period, e, g. in the ES. xxx. 3 f.,and Harsacarita, to mark 
the time before dawn. Thus iri Harsacar. 166, the fourth watch, before 
dawn ; and in 228, at the end of the third watch, eight strokes mark 
the number of leagues in the day's march. The modern Hindus divide 
the day also into watches, pet bars, of three hours each. 
von. xxiv. 3 
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and morning had come, and tlie snn had risen.’ 51 The sun 44 sets ” 
is usually expressed by 44 goes home,” astam up a lt l samtd (at 
sunset, astcah gacchati bhdskare ; just after sunset, surge ‘stain 
itesati, 44 being gone, ” u ix. -29. 64 and 87; the sun sets twice 
on this day !),but this is sometimes tilled out with the word 
hill, suryo hy astam abhyac/aniad girhn, i. 24. 10. 44 

Of short combination of days, sapfardtra, sennight, is col- 
loquial, interchanging with mptdsUt divasdh, seven or eight 
days, the former perhaps more common: saptardtrena nirtyn - 
bhdk, 66 he will die within a week,” xii. 318. 13 (amongst the 
aristdni , £ 4 death-signs ”), etc. But ten days also make a group 
and three and its multiples are more common in the ritual, tri- 
rdtra , try aha, sanrdtra, dvadasaratru, periods of three, six, and 
twelve days. The fortnight, ardhamdsa, mdsdrdha, paksa, is 
not regarded as a group of days but as half a moon, or the one 
wing, division, of a month, pftrva and aparu, xiii. 87. 19 = 
Mami iii. 278. 

In accox'dance with a 4 4 Veda- word” (cf. SB. xii. 2. 2. 23) 
there is a formal equation of the year with a day and night in 
iii. 52. 23: 

ahordtram maharaja tulyavi samvatsarenu ha, 

which may be compared with the ritualistic substitution of a 
month for a year, ib. 35. 33. 1 * 3 * * * * 8 

MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

The Months : Although the month of thirty clays is Veclic, 
yet, to judge hy colloquial epic language, the month was a moon’s 
length, twenty-seven to twenty-eight days. This is implied in 
the colloquial expressions just referred to, which, like our week of 
seven to eight days, give natural halves of a half -moon period. 


1 So in Sutras, when “the sun is over the trees,” adhivrksasuryam 

adhvanam na pratipadyate , is either noon or late afternoon, Vas. xii. 

43 ; G-aut. v. 40. 

- Compare the phrases, surydstamanaveld {astamana—astamayana ) ; 

astam yate (or prdpte ) divdkare (or dinakare). Before the evening 
twilight comes on is expressed by anagatayam sayhdhydydm pa&cima- 

yam . The nooning of the sun is expressed by madhyade§agate ravau 
(after prdpte ea 'hnikakale tu), xii. 346. 14 (in 18 pitarah is accusative) ; 

also by the sun’s turning astasikharam prati , vii. 99. 1. 

8 Compare Mahanar. Up. xxv. 1, ye cthor litre te darsapurnamasdu . 
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Bat the regular ascription of 4 4 ten months 55 to the period of 
pregnancy (c. 280 days) sets the matter beyond doubt, as other- 
wise we should have an extraordinary duration (300 days), 
assumed as the normal period. Apart from cases of diabolic 
birth, pregnancy of three years, i. 74, or longer, and divine or 
devilish performances of a similar sort, as when 44 demons con- 
ceive and instantly give birth,” 1 birth is usually said to follow 
in ten months (cf. Ch. Up. v. 9. 1), garbhun ila$a mfimn Mbh- 
rciti , iii. 134, 17; xii. 7. 14; iii. 128. 7; 132. 14; 205. 10; xii. 
332. 18, etc. So BY. x. 184. 3; AB. vii. 13. 9, da same must, 
in the course of the tenth month. * But as the solar month 
becomes popular we find in the Sulabha-Janaka episode, inserted 
in xii. 321, that the period of pregnancy is set at the end of the 
ninth month, sampurne navafiie mad jdtah , si. 117. So in the 
introduction to the poem, i. 63. 61, Vyfisa’s mother is ready to 
be born after nine months, as soon as the tenth month arrives, 
mast daSame prdpte; and in the law-book of Yfijhavalkya, iii. 
S3, birth is said to take place 44 * in the ninth or tenth month.” 
Also in iv. 36. 3, 44 twenty-eight nights or a month to its end” 
(was the fight) seems to imply a month of thirty days ; while 
in xii. 232. 13 a 44 month” is formally declared to be of this 
length, mdsah smrto rdiryahanl ace trihsat. To distinguish the 
two kinds of months we find Mfigha described as sdumya , lunar, 
in xiii. 168. 28. Compare, however, the sense of agreeable or 
moonlighted in v. 142. 16-17 ; sdumyo (N*. candrikayd abhird - 
mah ; this is said a week before the new moon) 4 yam v curtate 
mdsah sitjw apery cm asendhanah . . alpamaJcsikah , nispankah) nd 
5 tyumaddrah. As the solar month, really civil month, of 
thirty days was thus reckoned from remotest antiquity, it is a 
question of locality or popularity only. In many cases a 
44 month,” according to long-inherited use and metaphors (below) 
was thirty days; in other cases, however, it was a moon, not 
quite twenty-eight days, though reckoned as full twenty-eight. 

1 So a devil’s baby becomes full-grown at once : sadyo hi garbhan 
raksasyo labhante prasavanti ca ( halo { pi yduvanam prdptoh ), i. 155. 

35 f. 

9 Cf. dasamdsya , dct£a masdn, RV. v. 78. 9 ; 6B. iv. 5. 2. 4. But &B. 
xi. 1. 6. 2, samvatsara eva stri vd gaur vd vad,ava vd vijdyate (“in the 
course of a year,” as in $B. iii. 2, 1. 27, savivatsare jdya'nialiafy), gives 
only the outer limit, this side of which birth takes place, “ in (-side of) 

a year.” Cf. ib. xi. 5. 4. 6. 
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A stanza cited above, p. 15, shows that the month does not 
begin with the full-moon, as was sometimes the case, 1 * but with 
the bright fortnight, mas ah suklddayah, The moon, it is said 3 
is born at the beginning of the bright fortnight (by means of 
drinking the “six essences’ 5 of Y aruua) , jay ate farm ink somah 
saklasyd \Utu tmnismhd, v. 110. 4. The bright half ends with 
the full moon, fatfchltyaye pun,ru(midsydm, i. 70. 01. The full- 
moon day is par excellence the month-day, e. g. kdrtikl is the 
• full-moon (night) of Kfirtika. “ Fair as the full-moon,” jHiurnu- 
mas yam ive ’tuftil >•, i. 76. 61,* etc., is an epic commonplace;* 1 
“ugly as the moon on the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night,” drastuhi na ?uih prltikarah $as7 'ra krsnasya paksasya 
caturdasdhe , xi. 21. 13, refers to a gnawed .body, diminished 
and ghastly. 

Only traces remain of Vedic phraseology in naming the sea- 
sons (months) : sxipnspitavane kale kaddcin madhumddhave 
(= Caitra-Yaisakha) spring-time, i. 125. 2; & ucis ukrdgama , the 
time of heat, 3 kicimkrdyame kale Susyct toy am ivd Hpakam , ii. 
47. 24 ; “ the sun absorbs water with his fierce heat when interven- 
ing between Suci and Sukra,” ugrarakmih s ue isukram adhyagah , 
viii. 79. 78. But this is also the tempest-time (when the mon- 
soon first blows), janyhdvdto vainin ed 5 sya $ ue ii ukrdgame 
yathd , i. 151. 2 {jyesthdsddJtayoh samaye , N,). The following 
rain-months, Nabhas and hTabhasya, 4 are alluded to in H. ii, 
95, 1 ; but there is no mention of the corresponding Yedic terms 
for autumn, XJrja and Isa; of those for winter, Saha and 
Sahasya; or of those for cool-time, idiiirdu^ called Tapa(s), 
Tapasya {pad etayor balistham iydyati) in &B. iv. 3. 1. 19; viii. 
7. 1. 5. 

It is usually in conventional passages that the “four-month ” 
season is noticed: darie m pdu,rna~rndse aa edturmdsye pxmah 


1 $B. vi. 2. 2. 18 and Kau^.B.v.l, etc., give the full moon of Phal- 
guna as the beginning of the spring and of the year ( paunamasi ha 
vava prathamd vyuvasa). 

‘ J Compare Yaj. i. 80, sustha inddu , “ when the moon is full” (?}, one 
should “ avoid Maglia and Mula in connubial intercourse.” 

3 Cf. SB, iv. 3. 1. 14, Madhu and Madhava are the vasantikdu months 
of growth ; ib. 15, $ukra and $uci are the grdismdu months of strongest 
heat. 

4 SB. ?oe. cit . 16, v&rsikCm. 
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punaJi , (offered horse-sacrifices) “on the new and full-moon and 
on the thirds of the year, 55 xii. 29. 114. But it is once given as 
the proper term for wages which are to he paid <'tit\mnd$ydva- 
ram , “at least every four months,” ii. 5. 118. The seasons thus 
divided are summer, rains, and winter, or spring, rains, autumn, 
according to SB. xii. 8. 2. 33; vii. 2. 4. 20, respectively (which 
must embrace the remaining time). The full-moon of Bhfilguna 
is the regular beginning of the ( i atur>uuxy<t. See also below. 

According to xiii. 168. (> and 28, the winter solstice occurs 
near the beginning of the bright half of the month of Magha. 
The saint who dies here.is anxious to pass away at an auspicious 
period,, i. e. in the northern course of the sun and the bright 
half of the month. He asserts in this passage that the proper 
conditions are fulfilled. The solstice has already taken place 
(xii. 47. 3) and he says: “The lunar month Magha has arrived, 
Yudhisthira, and the bright fortnight must be two-thirds (or a 
quarter) past: 55 

mitf/ho ‘yam. samanuprapto niamh sdumyo Yuilh isth i ra 

trlbh dgasesah pahso ‘ yam $uhlo bhavitum arhatL 

The doubtful meaning of tribhCiga {% well as %) renders 
exactness of translation impossible. The natural agreement of 
the adjective would lead to the meaning given by Mr. Aiyor, 
that the solstice occurred “on the expiry of the fourth part of the 
bright fortnight in the month of Magha, that is, on the fourth 
or the fifth day after new-moon 55 {op, Ht . , p. 81), But there 
is no certainty that tribhagu&mth does not refer to the word 
month, 1 Nilakantha here says the day is the eighth of the 
month, Mr. Aiyer takes the fifth lunar day after new moon as 
the real meaning (referring to N. on vi. 17. 2). Then, accord- 
ing to the Vedfinga, he argues that this would imply that the 
solstice was the fourth of the five winter-solstices of a five-year 
cycle {op. eit ., p. 84), and uniting this with the assumed date 
of the Kali Yuga in 1177 B.O., he arrives at 1X94-3 as the date 
of the war according to the epic itself. It is at least unfortu- 
nate that a stanza so important for this result should not be less 
ambiguous, for if tribhdgaSasah refers to mdscth the whole argu- 
ment is invalidated. 


1 Mr. Aiyer’s metrical objection ( loc . cit) is inconclusive, as he has 
admitted by letter. 
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Though Miigha is the solstice-month, neither this nor Caitra 
nor Kiirtika is the first month, but Mfirgaslrsa. This, as is 
implied in the Gita, stands in the same relation to the months as 
spring stands to the seasons. 1 2 * In connection with the phrase 
dyrahdyami, this, like the epic list, points to Margaslrsa not as 
the best but as the formal first month (compare acfruhmjunl = 
mdrga&irsi^ Vas. xi. 43). The list is given in xiii. 100. 17 f. 
and is as follows (with the alternate names supplied- from 
another list at xiii. 109. 3f.). a 

Margaslrsa (Novembor-December), Pausa, Magha, Bhaga- 
daivata or Phfilguna, Caitra, Vaisakha, Jyesthamfila or Jyfustha 
( jyestJia , sic), Asadha, Sravana, Prostha- or Bliadra-pada, 
Asvayuja or Asvina, Kartika. 

If, as the epic says, the month begins with the new moon, 
Magha would be from the new moon of December to the new 
moon of January. But this list probably implies that (as usual) 
Magha is counted from the full moon in January and so on, 
Margaslrsa being from the full moon of November. Two pas- 
sages in Virata show that when the 4 c seventh day ” and “ eighth 
day 5 ’ are mentioned they refer to the days after the full moon. 
In iv. 47. 10-11, these days are cited merely as saptamyam 
apardhne and astarnydm ddityasyo 'day am prati , “on the 
afternoon of the seyenth and at sunrise on the eighth,” which 
days in 30. 26-27 are referred to as JcrsnapaJcsasya saptaviim 
and apare divase , “on the seventh of the dark half and on the 
next day.” This is borne out by Ithe fact that the psuedo-epic 
(like the law) gives as marching-months Margaslrsa, Phalguna, 
or Caitra, which would be November, February, March (cf. 
Manu vii. 182, Vishnu, iii. 40), or more particularly the full 
moon of these months, Caitn, Margaslrsi; and in fact Kartika, 
Kaumuda, overlaps autumn and winter, v. 83. 7 : 

Jtdumude mdsi J&evatyam saradante himdgame , 

u on the arrival of cold, at the end of autumn, under the star 
Kevatl, in the lotus-month;” xiii. 115. 76: 


1 Kr§na says (10. 35) : masdnam margaslrsa t ham rtuncioh Tcurnma - 
kara/p On this passage and the application of dgrahdya'n,a i compare 
Tilak, The Orion , pp. 67 f. (Phalgum, the first night of the year), 86 f., 
153 ; Jacobi, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vedischen Qhronologie, p. 109. 

2 The object of this list is to show that Kj^na ought to be adored under 

a different name on the twelfth of each month. 
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pur a mahmftt, na bhaksitaih mradafn kaumudaui mu- 
suvi, 

c 4 meat was not eaten of old during the autumnal month KTui- 
muda.” 1 


There is, then, a certain discrepancy in the matter of the 
epic months. The data as to inarching, etc., above, 'would indi- 
cate that they were the months of the law-books, as follows, 
reckoning from full moon to full moon: Margaslrsa, November- 
jDecember; Pfmsa, December-January; Maglm, January— Fob- 
ruary; Phfdguna, February-Mareh ; Ofiitra, March-April ; Vfii- 
sfiklia, April-May; Jyfiistha, May— June; Asfidlui, June- July; 
Sravana, July-August; Bhfidrapada, August-September ; As- 
vina, September-Octoher ; Kfirtika, October-November. But 
this is incompatible with Magha being well on its way by 4 
December 21st, as above. 

The lunar day, t?t/a> masculine and feminine, gives rise to 
auspicious and inauspicious days, mtith /, dust It h l (but xudhia 
and durdina refer to the weather, e. g. i. 190. JO, durdine 
meyhcisamplute, ct on a dull cloudy day ”). The form is usually 
feminine, but tlthdu purne , i. 123. 6. The asterism and mu- 
hurta are usually mentioned with the lucky or unlucky day, as in 
ii. 25. 4; tithdv atha muhurte ra uaksatre ret ’ hhipujlte ; xii. 
100. 25, ti if iv) i aks atrap ujitah ; xii. 180. 45, 46, uta jdtuh 
mnakmtre sutithdn S'uuiuhurtajuh, nakmtresv dmrosv anyr 
dmtitkdu durrmthurtajuh. Mann’s derivation of atlthi from 
anityam sthituh is found, with a varied reading, in xiii. 97. 19 = 
M. iii. 102. 

The holiest night is that of the full-moon of Kartika, punya- 
tarnd rdtrih p>arr asamdhd it sma sdradl kCtrUlcl , iii. 182. 16. 
The thirteenth day is a very lucky day, prasastd, iii. 134. 20, 
hut not when sun and moon are eclipsed, vi. 3. 28, 32. The 
last stanza refers to the ill-luck of having a new moon on the 
thirteenth lunation, instead of the fourteenth, fifteenth or six- 

1 In i. 209. 60, kdumudl is either the moon or the full-moon night of 
this month : 

akdlakdumudlm edi ’va cakratuli sdrvakalikim, 

44 they made the moon untimely (ri^e) at all times” (or the night come, 
v. 1. sarvakdminlm ) , According to the Strata. Marga^Irsa is the second 
autumnal month. 
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teenth, and the ill-omen of the new moon on tlie thirteenth 
with a synchronous eclipse. But every unusual number anyway 
is ominous of evil. Thus headless trunks are especially por- 
tentous when they have many hands and feet, ix. 58. 5(5, and 
animals with four eyes and live feet, and women having four or 
five daughters at a birth are grouped together, as of very evil 
omen, vi. 3. 3 f. So the unusual day is the unlucky day apart 
from the eclipse: 

raturdasim pancada&im bhutapurodni va sodasiui 
imam tu nCi * bin jane c ham amdoCtsyCuh (ruyoduMin 
candrasuryav iddidu grant Cm ekamCtsim trayodaMm. 

It is added that an aparvani eclipse portends disaster. 
With this stanza, vi. 3. 32, compare xvi. 2. 18, 19: 

evam pasyan Ilrslkesah swmprCvptam kCilaptvryayam 
trap odasy dm amCwCisydm, tan dr stud prCtbramd idam 
cMurdasI panoadaM krte '‘yarn liCilmnCi pun ah, 
prdpte vCti BhdraU yuddhe prdptd od ’ dya ksaydya nah . 

The u first day” of the month is generally given by the 
moon-day, but sometimes by the number, KCirtikasya tu masa- 
sya prathame dumi, ii. 23. 29. The days of the new and full 
moon, amdvCisyd, 1 amavCm , and pCturna/inCtsi, are also called 
darSa and purnamCisa . The most prominent and auspicious 
days are those of the new and full moon, the thirteenth, and 
the eighth (end of a week), Sinlviili, Anumatl, Ivilhu and lift k a, 
the first part of the day of the new moon and of the full moon, 
and the latter part of the day of the new moon and of the full 
moon, respectively (AB. vii. 11), viii. 34. 32, etc. The eighty- 
seventh section of Anusfisana gives the rules for Sraddhas (com- 
pare Man u iii. 273-27 G) on eacli day of both fortnights, the 
fourteenth of each being bad. To live one hundred years, one 
must be chaste on the days of the new and full moon, and on 
the eighth and fourteenth of all luuar fortnights : amCivCtsyam 


1 This has the epithet Sakraclevata, saptamde cd ( pi divasad amavdsya 
bhamnyati samgrdmo yuji/atdm tasyaih tarn cthuJi Sdkradevatam, “by 
the end of the week there will be a new moon ; let the fight begin on 
that (new moon, for) they say that has Indra as its divinity,” v. 142. 18. 
Aiyer, op. cii . p. 96, interprets as Jyesthd (as if yam stood for tarn). CL 
aindrd (p. 32) and §ahm-ddivata f BS, vii. 12, 
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pour nan id syd th catardasydai . . astamydiu sa map a k sdndm, 
xiii. 104, 20; Manu iv. 128. A particularly favorable eighth 
day is known as kdmydstanu, for gifts and oblations, xiii. 71. 
49; 76. 19; 132. 7, the last referring to that of the dark half of 
Kfirtika : 

Kart Ike maxi cd \ilesd bah ataxy a \p/uai kind 

tana nakxatrayoyena yo daddti gaddadaiana^ etc. 

Special gods have special days, Krsna’s day is the twelfth 
(above). Skanda’s days are the bright ha!f\s fifth and sixth, 
iii. 228, 15; 229. 52 (ivy ax tab pa dean ft in tikaudax tasmde 
ehrljnineanCt smrtd, . . sasthi mahdtithih). The Sun’s day is 
the sixth or the seventh, saptamydm at ha nd ; sasthydm hhaktyd 
pujdm haroti yah , iii. 3. 64 (perhaps on account of the title 
aSVi iptampti, for suptdma, ib. 03). 

The name of the month is added in noun-form, dnddaxydm 
mdghamdse or jydisthe ?ncm i etc., xiii. 109, passim, or the 
adjective form of the month is joined to the name of the day, 
cditryd 'pdarnamdxi for initiating the king at the beginning of 
the horse-sacrifice ; mdghd pdanauadsi after dvadaki mdghu - 
mmih\ xiv. 72. 4; 85. 4-8; or the day is implied, pavdni 
cd itrim i vpaxth it dm , ib. 7(1. 25 (pari editrlm , 81. 23). 

The Seasons: These are six in number, e. g. iii. 134. 13. 
The group consists of £isira, cool-time, Vasanta (, kaxamdkara ), 
Easter-time, Grlsma, heat-time, Varsfis, rains, Sarad, autumn, 
TIemanta, snow-time. For Grlsma is found also Usnfini, heats, 
as in i. 222. 14, as nay i vartunte, u the heated term is at hand.” 1 
A favorite epic word for the hot spell is Nidagha (Nidftghakfila, 
v. 26. 10) scorching-time: 

mecfhdo iod ’ tapdpdye dhdrdbhih , vii. 98. 14, 
with usnapatrydye meghdndm iva vugurdh , ib. 32. 

n iddgh < iv drs ikdn /a as da lokain gharm dnsahh ir yat/ul 

(sc. ahatdai PCindanam), vii. 30, 10 (v. 1. C. 1331, glmrmdmhu - 
bhir). So iii. 3. 49; vii. 146. 11; R. Gorr. v. 41. 25; and 


1 In xiv, 43. 8, arlco dlhipatir umdndrh jyotisdm indur ucyate, “the 
sun is lord of hot (things); the moon, of stars,” the heated term may be 
specially meant. In the next chapter the sun is called the beginning of 
light, adit go jyotisdm cidir aguirbhfUddir ucyate t 44. 5. 
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naidagha rtuh,. AY . ix. 5. 31, etc., all showing that Niclagha 
is the heated term before the rains begin. The first rains are 
called Pravrs, whence the phrase of both epics, yathd )n\tvrsi 
toyacldli , vi. 81. 30; R. iii. 18. 23, etc., though there is no pas- 
sage, I think, indicating that the whole rainy period was for- 
mally divided into two seasons, varsds, sarad, he manta, vacant a, 
ffrisma, pram, which division occurs first (as just cited) in the 
Susruta (Thibaut, Grundrhs, Astronomic, p. 11). 

In the six-season division, the rains take four months and the 
remaining seasons, of which the first is Sisira, must be divided 
between eight months. Compare eaturo vdrsikdn ondsdn, i. 62. 
32, u through four rainy months; 15 and v. 35. 67: 

astamasena tat kurydd yena varstih sakhath vaset, 

where the eight months as a group are opposed to “rains, 55 as 
also in Manu, ix. 304 f. 

Though the earlier literature makes Vasanta the first season, 
that of the epic may begin with its expressed choice, and the 
seasons may be arranged about as follows: $isira, February; 
Yasanta, March-April; 1 Grlsma, May till it rains; Yarsfis, June- 
September; Sarad, October till cold weather; Ilemanta, c. 
Kovembei-Januaiy. Hemanta is the season when the shadow 
is -shortest, muhurtam snkhcmi evdi 5 tat tdlaeehdye 'va h di- 
mam, ii. 80. 50 (and elsewhere). 2 On the other hand, the 
Asoka blooms at the end of Hemanta, hemantdnte \4oka wa 
rahtastabakamanditaJi ( babhau Hamah), v. 179. 31. The 
term, probably, is a genei'al one, either ignoring or, according 
to locality, mex'ging into Sisira. 3 * In the same way, Yasanta is 
an indefinite period, from the middle of February running 
through March and into April; as Grlsma includes part of June. 
The i*ains may last four months, but there often are seasons 
when the rains are not more “than two or three months, from the 
middle of June to the middle of August or September, instead 


1 The spring-festival comes on the thirteenth of the first half of Caitra. 

2 Compare (at vi. i7. 2) the stanza of the Bharata-savitri : hemante 
prathame mdsi SuklapaJcse trayodasim pravrttam Bharat win yuddJiam 

naksatre Yamaddivate (under Bharanx). 

8 So in Manu, iii. 281, “ thrice in a year ... in Hemanta, Gn$ma, Yar- 

sas,” as the three general seasons, though six are known, ib. 217 ; also 
iv. 26 rtvante is at the end of the four-month season. 
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of the “four rainy months,” and then Sarad begins earlier. 
The coining of the rains varies by almost a month, so there 
is quite a margin here as well as in respect to the other 
seasons, which are really meteorological divisions shifting 
from year to year like our dog-days and Indian summer. 
They are always numbered as six, rtarnh xuf, v. 31. 15; 
viii. 34. 47, etc., 1 2 but they are not enumerated as a group. 
According to iii. 3. (>, when tbe sun first took pity on 
starving man it began its work in the “northern course,” 
and then passed into the “southern course,” or in other words 
the year of the sun begins at the winter solstice, which in the 
epic is the time when begins the “northern course of six 
months,” sanmam vtfarayanant , Gita, 8. 24, to reach which 
Bhlsma delayed his end, as explained above. Tbe Gita passage 
alone, however, may imply, as Mr. Tilak has suggested, through 
its collocation of (ire, flame, day, bright half, and northern 
course, as opposed to smoke, night, dark half, and southern 
course, that the northern course was the fiery, flaming months, 
or in other words, that the year began not with the solstice but 
with the vernal equinox. This may well be the case, since the 
Gita stanza is merely a recasting of a famous Vedic passage 
(Gh.U. iv. 15. 5, etc.). 3 The other Gita passage, cited above, 
agrees with the older Brfihmanas in making spring the first sea- 
son, whereas the pseudo-epic stanza cited above, p. 15, makes 
Sifira the first season; a discrepancy consonant with the charac- 
ter of the heterogeneous epic. 

A passage in Yana, 163. 34 f., says that the sun, after turn- 
ing, on his course, when desirous of making coolness, tiiftriwri, 
favors the southern district. Then the cool-time arrives, Sdi- 
sirah Jcdlah (when cattle suffer, vi. 118. 8). Then returning, 
nivrttcch , he takes to himself the energy of all creatures, which 


1 Three, five, six, or seven in early texts, e. g. 8B. ii. 1. 1. 12-13, and 
above, p. 13, note 2. 

2 Compare Tilak, The Orion , p. 23 £. The northern course of the sun 

is the gods’ abode, the Manes as opposed to the gods are as dark to light. 
$B. ii. 1. 3. 1 f . Here the gods are represented by the northern course, 
the bright half of the year (spring, summer, rains), the crescent (first 
half of) the moon, the day, and the forenoon, as opposed to the Manes, 
represented by autumn, winter, cool-time, etc., the gibbous moon, the 
night and the afternoon. It is added that spring is the priesthood, as 
the first (best) season and caste. 
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thereupon become sweaty, weary, and sleepy. Then, following 
a path incapable of being indicated, an irdesyani mar (/am 
dvrtya , the sun emits rain. Here the “cool -time” marks the 
beginning of winter, as the time of fatigue indicates summer. 
Instead of bhajate one might expect tyajate, as tat ah following 
seems to show that the immediate result is coolness. But the 
words may mean only that after the southern course has been 
completed the cool time comes; though the southern course 
appears to precede the cool time immediately, which would 
require the latter to begin with the early autumn instead of the 
solstice, and the former to begin with the equinox: 

lath a tam.hr ah a deno mayukhdir bhd o ay am j ay at 
mar (jam etacl asambddham ad it yah par wart ate 
sisrksuh shir any era daksindm bhajate disam 
tatah sarudni bhutdni halo c bhyarehati saUiraJi . 

The rainy season is described in iii. 182; it ends some time 
befoi^e the full moon of Kartika (16). There is, I believe, no 
passage in the epic grouping the months, beginning with 
Miigka, in pairs according to the seasons, as they are both 
defined by native lexicographers and grouped in AB. iv. 26 
(beginning with vdsantikda mas da) ; $B. iv. 3. 1. 14 f . ; or as 
ib. viii. 3. 2. 5, dud a hi mdsdu rtuh , limits the season. At 
present the natives reckon three seasons of four months each, 
“hot, cold, and stormy,” JASB., 1901, p. 57 of Part III. 

THE ASTERISMS. 

Though the “star-man,” ndksatra , xii. 76. 6, perhaps a mere 
fortune-teller, 1 is a despicable kind of priest, the stars are the 
object of constant study and even the asterisms are frequently 
brought into the epic narrative, sometimes formally, as in the 
lists spoken of below, sometimes incidentally, as when a “ Tlrtha 
of the Pleiades andMagha” is mentioned, or when “Kohinx sur- 
rounded with stars,” tdrahhih , serves the poet as a simile for a 


1 1 am not quite sure of this, for the astrologer is also called a smhvat- 
sara and he is no better than a Sudra, xiii. 135. 11, and yet this is the 
very title given to Garga, xii. 59. Ill (other references in my Great Epic , 
p. 15). The asterisms, though admitted into the ritual, are clearly little 
regarded in &B. ii. 1. 2. 19. Here, by the way, ib. 2, no asterisms have 
more than four stars except the Pleiades. 
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queen at court, ii. 58. 27. Tlie latter star, Aldebaran, is tlie 
best-beloved wife of the Mooix-god, and stirs up jealousy among 
the other asterisms, ix. 35. 47 f. Another story, reported below, 
attributes jealousy to Ahhijit, “younger sister'” of RohinI, and 
tells how the six Pleiades, with the Fire-god as the seventh, 
replace her, iii. 134. .13; ix. 44. 12, as six; “ seven-headed with 
Agjii as divinity,” iii. 230. 11. The Pleiades are the asterism of 
the Sword as Justice, xii. lG(b 82. But apart from the Pleiades 
and Aldebaran, there is little notice taken of the asterisms, except 
when the planets and asterisms give portents, till we come to the 
formal lists of the latter in the late epic tables. Apart from the 
asterisms and planets, however, the Seers, the Great Bear and 
Dhruva, the Pole star, are not infrequently Lauded and described. 
A saint-star is located 44 midv r ay between the Holy Seers (the 
Great Bear) and Dhruva, the son of TJttanapfida ” (Puranic), xiii. 
3. 15. These Seers rise and set in the royal North (rfUum wllcl 
raja , xiv. 43. 10) at Mount Meru, Mahft Meru, iii. 103. 15, round 
which go daily the sun and moon and other lights of heaven. 
Setting there, ustam prdpya, the sun goes north, after the twi- 
light time, m bulky am atikrcunya . . . udmm bhajate least ham 
diSam (as phrased elsewhere, xiii. 168. 6, drstvd [Bhlsmuh] 
iiivrttam ddityam pmvrttmh co ’ ttardyunum ) ; then eastward 
turning he goes on again. And even so, dividing the months, 
mdsdu vibhajrm hale bahudhd parmmuhdhim^ goes the moon 
with the asterisms, nahsatrdih mha (faevhati, and having gone 
about Meru goes again to Mount Mandara, ib. 27 f. Compare 
v. 111. 14, 4 4 Here (in tlie North) are the Seven Seers, Arundliati, 
and Svati, which rises here, and (the year) Pitfunaha ” (as sacri- 
fice). 1 * * 

Since the asterisms are known by name even in the Rig Veda, 
i. 24. 9, Satam-bhisajah ; x. (19. 1 ?) 85. 13, Magha(?) and ArjunI; 
while" the Atharva Veda, xix. 7, and other Vedic works presuma- 
bly earlier, give lists of them, it may be assumed that, whatever 
the date of the epic, tlie poets were familiar with all the asterisms, 
and it is to be expected that, the later epic will maintain its usual 
character by endorsing both lists, that of the twenty-seven 


1 atra te rsayah sapta devl cd ’ rundhatl tathd , atm tisthuti vdi svdtir 

atm 5 syd veiny ah smrtalp atra yajnam samdsddya dhruvmh sthdtCi pita - 

maliaty, i. e. tlie year. 
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asterisms and that of the twenty-eight. Whether the asterisms 
were first counted as twenty-seven or as twenty-eight may still 
he doubtful (twenty-eight is more likely) but the constant later 
view was that they were twenty-seven, and this is the current 
epic view, as represented in the usual ascription of twenty-seven 
wives to Soma. They are naksatrayogmytth^ Qi<iksutr<ryoyuni- 
ratdJ^ and are counted as seven and twenty, i. 00. 16-17; ix, 
35. 45; xii. 207. 24; 343. 57, etc. 

The twenty-seven asterisms are divided into nine-day weeks 
(navardtra) by groups of three (of nine each, beginning with 
AsvinT, Magha, Miila, respectively, according to the scholiast), 
and, according to this division, a cjrdhra , or evil heavenly body, 
pdpagralm , has a different effect on the fortunes of men, if we 
may further trust this expansion on the part of the scholiast of 
B. vi. 3. 31, 

trim sarvesu •) i aks atranaksatresu , visdmpate , 

grclhrah mmpatata sirs am (!) j an ay an bJiayam uttamam , 

which might refer to a three-fold division of the year according 
to the seasons already mentioned. 1 2 The Rbhus, however, are 
mentioned merely as divinities of the gods, eternal and change- 
less under the aeonic changes, devadevdh sundtandh, iii. 261. 
19-22: 

net kedpapariv artesu pariv artm it l to tathd. 

The twenty-eight asterisms are said to u enter the circle of 
the sun” in the West and then, on account of their association 
with the moon, to fall out of the sun again, after twenty-eight 
nights are past, v. 110. 15-16; . 

atah prabhrti suryasya tiryag martate gatik 
atra jyotinsi scirvdni viSanty ddityam andalam 
astdmnsatirdtram ca cankramya salm bhanund 
nispatanti punah surydt somasarhyogayogatah . 

Twenty-eight asterisms are implied at ix. 34. 6, where forty- 
two days pass from Pusya to Sravana (= 22 + 20, Pusya being 
sixth and Sravana twenty-first). 


1 But cf, TS. i. 7. 7. 2 ; &B. x. 5. 4. 5 ; Whitney, OLS. ii. p. 360 f., with 
citations. 

2 0. 98 has trisu sarvesu purvesu nalcsatregu . . . sirse. With B. cf. 
RV. x. 61. 10 f., on the Navagvas. 
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The full list of the asterisms, as developed at xiii. 04, is as 
follows. I supply the equivalent forms from other passages, 
chiefly in the same hook (giving only epic data) ; sc. nahmtram .* 
1, Ivrttikfis, Krttikayoga, dyueyau* , vahnulaivataui. • 2, Ro- 
ll ini, }>rdjdpatyam , dhruvam ; 3, Mrgasiras, Mrgotfcama, soma- 
ddivatam ; 4, Ardrfi; 5, Punarvasu, also dual, viii. 40. 28, 
required, where C. 2,328 has sg. ; 0, Pusya, 1 2 Tisya ; 7, Aslesa, 
sg. and pi.; 8, Magha (N. pitryam), sg. and pi.; 9 and 10, 
PhalguuT, pnriul, nttaru , uttardvlmya ; sg., pL, dual, 3 hha - 
yaddivatuon ; 11, llasta, m mtrum / 12, Citril (Mitra? see 
below); 13, Svati, Svati, Svatiyoga; 14, Yisakhfi, sg., dual, pi.; 
15, Anuradha, sg. and pi., mlaitram ; 16, Jyestlia, aindram ; 
17, Mula; 18 and 19, Asadha, punul, uttar d ; 20, Abhijit, 
Ahhijita(-yor/a) ; 21, travail a, sg. and pi. ; 22, Dlianistha, sg. 
and pi. ; 23, Satabhisfi(-yo< 7 o), v dr imam ; 24 and 25, Prostha-, 
Bhadrapada, Bhfidrapada {-yoga ) , purrd, uttar d (-yoga) ; a 20, 
Revati; 27, Asvini, sg. and pi. ; 28, BharanI, sg. and pi. 

j^ravistlia, the older name of Dlianistha, does not appear to be 
used. Abbijit is lacking in the alternate list (below). The 
addition of yoga is common, the asterism appearing either as a 
noun (above) or as an adjective, as, for example, in adya ptms- 
yarh yoyam vpditi mndramith , u to-day the moon enters its 
Pusya-conj unction ” (a suitable time for a wedding), i. 198. 5. 
In the same way, on ac/hdv isayar/ah somah , vi. 17. 2. 

Like the oiahsatrlyah prajdpatih , £C whose hand is llasta and 
head is CitiTi,” in TB. i. 5. 2. 2, is the identification made dur- 
ing the moon-rite, cdouharrata^ at xiii. 110. 2f., in which the 
worshipper identifies himself with the moon as anthropomor- 
phized from the feet up in the asterisms. 4 The month is Mfir- 
gaslrsa, and the moon’s feet are Mula; the knees and thighs, 


1 Instrumental asterism, with which, all the otliei's locative. So in the 
list at xiii. 89, except for Hasta and Abhijit (means) : hastenaphalabhdg ; 
xraddhctm tv abhijit a Tcurvan bhisak siddhim avdpnnydt , 61. 11. 

2 uttar dbhy dm phalgunibhydm naksatrdbhydm ahctoh diva, jato hima- 
vatah prsthe, tena mam Phdlgunctoh viduh , iv. 44. 16 (of. Arjuna, 
Ar j uni = Ph algunl) . 

3 *¥. 1 14. 3 : nit yam prosthapaddbhyam ca sulcre dhanapatdu tathd, 
manusyebhyali samddatte hifcraJi (dhanam) ; xiii. 89. 13: purvaprostha- 
paddh kurvan bahun vindaty ajdvikdn , nttardsu prakurvdno vindate 
gdh sahasrasah. 

4 Compare also the naksati'apuo'usaka of BS. cv. 
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Asvin! and Asfidhfi ; the hands, Iiasta, etc. ; while Citrfi in 
replaced in B. by Mitra (0. has eitram , sic), as follows: not re 
mryasiro ridydl lalCite mi tram era tu , si, 8 (probably metrical). 
In this list the double asterisms are PhfilgunT (sic), Bhadrapada, 
sg* ; Asfidhe, dual; while Nos. 8, 15, 21, 27, 28 are singular, 
and Nos. 7, 14, 22 are plural. 

Various periphrases take the place of the names of the aster- 
isms elsewhere in the epic. In xiii. 120. 30, yaijaeehdydydm 
ptirvasydih Jcutape . . . yaila Bhddrapade most bhavafe b abide 
may ha , the “elephant’s shadow,” as in Manu iii. 274, 
Yaj. i. 218, is probably a constellation. According to the 
scholiast at xiv. 63, 18, nalcsatre^hani ea dhruve , both Rohini 
and the TJttaratraya (cf. BS. loo. clt ., PW. s. y.) bear the 
name dhrwm (Nos. 2 and 10, 19, 25). No. 1 is vahniddiratam 
also in i. 221. 85; No. 16, Jyestha, called by N. jyesfhdnaks- 
atm , is regarded as Indra’s ( ciindram , i. 123. 6). The 
place of Anuradha, No. 15, is taken by niditranahsatra-y <>(;<(• \ 
in ix. 35. 14. In xiii. 89. 12, Satabhisa (epic for -bhisaj), No. 
23, is the naJcsatram vdruuam; and in i. 8. 16, Phalgunl 
(uttard, No. 10) is (for marriage) hh ay add iv at an it naksatram. 
The Cfi five-star” asterism, Hasta, No. 11, is called sdvitr am pan- 
cat dr am, i. 135. 30. On fiakradevatd (not of No. 16, Jyestha, 
but) amdvdsyd, see above, p. 24; note. According to xiii. 104. 
127 f., one should not perform a Hraddha under one’s natal 
asterism, nor under the two Prosthapadas, nor under Agneya 
(the Krttikas). The name Tisya for Pusya, No. 6, occurs in 
connection with the planet Brhaspati in the •well-known proph- 
ecy at iii. 190. 90 f. : 

yadci suryaJ ea candras ea tathd Tisya- Brhaspati 

ekardsdu same sy anti prapatsyati tadd krtam, 

“the perfect age will come again when sun and moon and the 
asterism Tisya with the planet Jupiter shall meet in one zodiacal 
sign.” 1 Cf. brahmardsi below. Possibly the (solar) zodiac 
here referred to may have an earthly counterpart in the process 
of divination known as mrgaeakra^ alluded to at v. 48. 98 f. : 

______ | 

1 The epic poet does not hesitate to make the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn stay a year in one asterism (as a bad sign), vi. 3. 27. See under 
Planets, below. Tisya was the birth-place of Jupiter, according to TB. 
iii. 1. 1.5, cited by Tilak, The Orion , p. 161. 
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sdrhvatscird jyotisi cd ’ bhiyuktd 

naksatrayogesu ca niscayajnuh 
uecdv accent ddiv ayuhtam rahaayam 

ilimjdh praind mrgacakrd mnh fivtah , 

4 4 astrologers an cl star-seers and those that tell fate by aster-isms, 
secret prognostications, oracles, wheels of fortune, sooth- 
sayers^).” I take muhurta to he a metrical equivalent to 
mauhurta , a soothsayer — astrologer* The latter word is found 
in xii. 121. 40, as in later literature. As to 'mrgacakra , ^ani- 
mal-wheel,” it seems to be what the modern Hindus call the 
4 4 wheel of the nine planets ” (compare kitapada = cuJcra ) , a sooth- 
saying device, much in evidence at the beginning of the plague 
in 1896. The commentator explains it doubtfully as a purvaui- 
p>dta for cakramrga (asking questions with a wheel) , according 
to the use prescribed in the Sivaite scriptures; the questions 
being astrological, 44 what is the asterism, by what planet is one 
injured?” Perhaps it is a zodiac wheel. 

As in the stanza cited above, the asterisms are frequently 
brought into connection with the planets. Thus, in iii. 281. 
C, 44 he looked like Saturn entering Roliim.” Another example 
occurs in xiii. 25. 22, where one is advised to perform ablutions 
at Great- Ganges, krttihdng drake, 44 when Mai*s is in the 
Pleiades.” 

In indicating time, the day and asterism are usually in the loca- 
tive; the month, locative or genitive: aafiame i hani Eoltinydm 
praydtdh JPJidlgunasya te, 44 they started on the eighth (day) of 
Phalguna under the asterism Rokini,” i. 145. 34; krsnapakse 
caturdakydm rdtrdu , 4 4 at night on the fourteenth (day) in the 
fortnight after the full moon,” i, 147. 4; Mafgdhrsasya 
mdsasya candre Mulena sahiynte , 4 4 when the moon of the 
month Marga^Irsa is in conjunction with the asterism Mula,” 
xiii. 110. 3; JPdusamdsasya . sukle vdi yadd yujyeta JRohinl, 

4 4 when Rohinr is in conjunction in the fortnight before the 
moon is full in the month Pausa,” ib. 126. 48. With the month 
in the locative and the fortnight in the genitive : Kdriike mdsi 
cd 5 slesdhaJtulasyd 5 staml , 44 the eighth (day) of the fortnight 
al’ter the full moon in the month Rartika under the asterism 
Aslesa,” ib. 132. 7. With the new (and 44 full-moon”) day, 
44 month” is unnecessary (in xiii, 134. 4, somasyo Htisthamanasya 
vol, xxiv. 3 
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pdurnamdsydn i, bedim haret, the moon is object, “one should 
make an offering to the moon as it is rising on the full-moon 
night”). 

The passage referred to above, p. 15,- containing the words 
jSravcmadmi rksdni, “the asterisms begin with Sravana,” is of 
some importance for the date of the epic as well as for the way 
it was put together. In the lists already cited, the Krttikas, or 
Pleiades, begin the series of asterisms, while Sravana is the 
twenty-first in the list, coming just before Dhanistha = Sra- 
visthii. As late as Yfijilavalkya’s law-book, i. 267, the Pleiades- 
hold this position, as opposed to the still later scheme (since c. 
490 A.D.) beginning with Asvini (to indicate the vernal equi- 
nox). The Vedftnga Jyotisa list begins with $ravistha, and 
Garga says that the Krttikas are the first asterism for the ritual, 
while Sravistha is first for 'ordinary reckoning: karmasu krttikdh 
prathamam (naksatram) iravisthd tu samkhydydh (cited by 
Tilak, The Orion, p. 30). 

Now we can scarcely believe that the stanza stating that Sra- 
vana is the first asterism refers only to the quality of the aster- 
ism as the best or foremost, since in the same stanza the rela- 
tion of day to night is expressly that of priority and not of 
superiority. Nor is there here any reference to an “abortive 
attempt” to reform the calendar, as is claimed by Tilak, op . 
cit., p. 216. The fact is that even in i. 71. 34, where the 
change of the sphere is described, the act is not spoken of as 
abortive, but as one that succeeded. The translation of this 
latter passage, however, is not so certain as Tilak assumes; 
though the change of asterisms is apparently described as act- 
ually occurring. We are told that Yisvamitra, in his anger, did 
several wonderful things. As he caused the river, Kausiki, to 
change its name to Para, so also “he made another world with 
a right arrangement of asterisms,” 

ccikdrd ’ nycmi ca lokam vdi kruddho naksatrasampadd * 
Then follows: 

p ratisra v anap urn d n i naksatrdni cakdra yah , 

the obvious, though rather pointless meaning of which would 
be that “he made asterisms which had a prior promise.” By 
separating the compound and giving purva the sense of ddi,. 
Tilak arrives at the meaning “he made the asterisms begin with 
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Sravana.” But even if this be a doubtful rendering, we have 
hei*e the statement that Visvamitfa did rearrange the asterisms, 
and in xiv. 44. 2, the statement (but without allusion to this 
story) that Sravana is the first asterism. In another passage, 
which describes how Abhijit, because she was jealous of Rolling 
her elder sister, retired from the group and became “a star 
fallen from heaven,” naksatvam gaganav et/ufam, Abhijit is 
replaced by the Pleiades. This is a tale, thus far without his- 
torical meaning (except as showing that Abhijit was regarded 
as originally in the group) ; but in the quandary as to what was 
to be done when Abhijit retired, it is said that 

dhanisthadis tadd halo hr ah a, and parilmlpitali , 

4 4 time was arranged by Brahman to begin with Dhanistha,” iii. 
230. 10, which can mean only that this asterism was the first of 
the group. 

We thus have a legend peculiar to the later epic describing a 
rearrangement of the asterisms; a decided difference between 
different parts of the epic in regard to the first asterism ; and 
the probability that Sravana was made the first asterism because 
the Vedfmga system was no longer suited to the seasons, which 
had already I'ece&ed a fortnight. In other words, the substi- 
tution of Sravana points to a late date (appi'oximating the mod- 
ern substitution of Asvinl) for these passages in boohs i. and 
xiv. 

In the Puranas and classical literature, the nahmtrdni are 
called rksdnl , and this name is found appropriately enough in 
what is most certainly a pseudo-epic passage, xiii. 14. 37, 

stobhd rhstmi pitaro grahdli , 

where the context shows the special meaning to be that of sra~ 
imnddlni rhsdni in the other verse from the pseudo-epic, upon 
which I have just animadverted. 

Of the far-reaching results drawn by Mr. Tilak from a study 
of the stars as affecting the date of the earliest Vedic literature, 
this is scarcely the place to speak, since my study is confined as 
closely as is convenient to epic conditions. But I would sug- 
gest the consideration of two facts. The first is that the loose 
and casual references to the minor heavenly bodies, and the 
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in difference with which they were regarded by the earliest 
depositaries of sacred wisdom make it improbable that any care- 
ful astronomical calculations were based upon them at a still 
earlier, pre-Vedic, period. The second is rather a corollary 
than a contradiction of this fact, namely, that though but little 
used as chronological guides, the stars are often regarded in 
their more obvious appearance, and there is no objection to pos- 
tulating a primitive acquaintance with and veneration for bril- 
liant stars, especially groups of stars, marking a seasonal change. 
Thus the savages of the South Sea Islands, though they can 
scarcely be' said either to be star-worshippers in general, or to 
measure time by the stars, reckon the year (with thirteen 
moons) as beginning with the rising of the. Pleiades just after 
sunset, about the middle of December, and “pay idolatrous 
worship to them.” 1 


THE PLANETS. 

The. planets, or rather the (j rahas , which include the planets, 
are reckoned as a group of five (so RV. i. 105. 10 ?) or seven in 
the early epic ; hut the later epic makes them nine in number. 
The order in which they are named is interrupted by the intru- 
sion of the additional t/rahas and even of gods, but it appears 
in xiii. 166. 17 as Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Saturn, where 
Bhauma, for Mars, is noteworthy. The eclipse-demon, Rahu 
(whose dimensions, according to the epic, together with those 
of the sun and moon I have given in this Journal, vol. xxiii. 
p. 154), here appears between. Budha and Sanaiscara (Mercury 
and Saturn). In iii. 3. 17, the order is Jupiter, Venus, Mer- 
cury, Mars, Saturn. Here Mars is, as usual, Ahgfiraka. The 
group begins with the moon and Saturn is added after Indra, 
the sun, Agni, and Krsna ; tfre whole group being preceded by 
the group of the five elements : 

$omo brhctspcUih si thro bud ho i h(/draka evti ca 
indro vivasvdn dlptdh&uh Sucih sduvih sandiscaraji. 


1 Compare Gill, Myths and Songs , p. 317: “The Pleiades were wor- 
shipped [as harbingers of the new year] at Danger Island, and at the 
Penrhyns, down to the introduction of Christianity in 1857. In many 
islands extravagant joy is still manifested at the rising of this constella- 
tion out of the ocean.” 
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According to v. 34, 54, the stars, naksatrdn l, are affected by 
the grahas (1ST. sun, etc.). In vi. 17. 2 are mentioned “ seven 
great grahas,” mahagrahCth , where the scholiast says that there 
are nine in all, ££ as Rfihu and Ketu are to be added as npayra~ 
has” These upa grahas are recognized late in the epic, being 
mentioned in the Markandeya episode, iii. 227. 1, with the yra~ 
has , seers, and mother-goddesses. In vi. 77. 11, where the sun 
is surrounded by krvrd mahdgrahdh , Rfiliu, though the number 
is not stated, may be included. The technical name, for hos- 
tile planets is here used. So in vii. 137. 23, 44 the seven Mahfi- 
rathas oppressed Bhlma as the seven grahas (oppress) the moon 
at the destruction of living creatures ” (somath sapta graha iva; 
compare the “ seven suns” active in pralaya). In viii. 37. 4, 

' nihsaranto vyadrsyanta surydt sapta mahdgrahdh. 

The meaning, according to the scholiast, is that the grahas 
appeared advancing with the sun as the first of the seven. 

In all these cases, when the number is given we find it to be 
not more than seven. But the ascending and descending node, 
Rfihu, Ketu, are mentioned together with the snn and moon and 
the planets Satuiui , Mars, Jupiter with Venus, Mercury, in xiii. 
17. 38, if we may trust the scholiast, who says that grahapati 
is for Mangala (Mars) and vara is for Brhaspati and Sukra ; 
atri being for Budha and $ani (as elsewhere) for hlanfuscara. 
They are forms of God, who is the nidhi , highest number, the 
thousand-eyed soma, the nakmtrasadhaka , and 

eandrah suryah SaniJi ketur graho grahapatir mwah, 
Atrih, etc. 

While it is doubtful whether the scholiast is right in this case, 
another late passage expressly reckons the f/r alias as nine, iv. 
2 . 21 : 

• yarn mange dvddasam rudram adityct ndni tray oda gam 
vasundm navamam manye grahdndni dasanam tathd , . 

where the tenth graha implies nine others. The sun, though 
sometimes not a graha , is expressly called a graha, and is lord 
of grahas, suryo grahdndni adhipo nakmtrdnam m eandra - 
mdh, xiv. 43. 6. At iii. 200. 85, are mentioned grahdh suryd- 
dayo divi , “the grahas beginning with the sun,” all being reck- 
oned as ddrunah or sivdh , unfavorable or favorable, according 
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to circumstances. Conversely, the planet Saturn is the son of 
the sun and Jupiter is reckoned among the suns, adityesv eva 
g any ccte, in i. 66. 39, as j^ukra (Venus) is Bhrgu’s son, a planet 
meteorologically active, varsavcirse bhayabhaye, ib. 42, though 
regarded also as the female side of Brhaspati (Venus and 
Jupiter) . 

Sporadic mention of the planets (live in number in vi. 100. 
37, grahah panea, opposed to the sun; and to the moon, ib. 38) 
is common enough. In vi. 101. 59, two heroes are compared to 
Mercury and Venus; and ib. 104. 21, to Mercury and Saturn. 
The last is named also in ix. 16. 10, (rane) eandramaso ddiydse 
sandiscdra iva grahah, Saturn near the moon illustrating Salya 
near Yudhisthira in battle. Such references are found not infre- 
quently: any draka-budhd v iva, two heroes, “ appeared like Mars 
and Mercury, 55 viii. 15. 16; naksatram abhito vyomni sukrd - 
hgirasayor iva {yuddham) , a battle such “as in heaven is the 
battle of Venus and Jupiter respecting an asterism, 55 ib. 17. 1; 
vakrdtivakragamandd afigdraka iva grahah, a hero storms 
about “like the planet Mars returning in his orbit, 55 ib. 19. 1. 

In the same book, in which occur most of these allusions, viii. 
18. 5, another reference has a pun on the word graha, the 
“ seizer: 55 1 

sa Mdghaddndm pravuro i fikusagrahe 

grahe \ prasahyo vikaco yathd grahah, 

where vikaca is “the headless one, 55 Ruhu, who is here a 
“ seizer, 55 but is not grouped with the planets. 

Bad signs are given by the planets. In vi. 3, 12 f., the 
“white graha” Ketu, passing Citra stands still; a great graha, 
a comet, dhumaketu, attacks Pusya (the warrior’s asterism) ; 
Mars, afigdraka, turns among the Magkas, maghdsu vakrah ; 
and Jupiter turns in Sravana; the sun’s son, Saturn, attacks 
Purva PhalgunI, bhagam naksatram ; Venus shines in Purva 
Prosthapada and going about in Uttarfi associated (with an upa- 
graha) desires attack; the white grah a attacking Jyestha, din - 
draft naksatram, stands still. The Pole-star (? dhruva) flames; 


1 Compare ^B. iv. 6. 5. 1 f. s where the sun is a graha and “ the whole 
Brahma^a is a play on the word graha f as Eggeling says (cf. ib. xiv. 1. 
4. 2). 
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sun and moon distress Robin! ; between Citra and Svfiti is the 
fierce graha; and Mars, lohitanga , turns about Sravana, called 
here (so N.) Brahma-rasi. So in v. 143, 8 f,, and viii. 94. 
49 f., the “ son of the moon, 55 Mercury, goes transversely, being 
fire-colored; while Jupiter, encircling Robin I, becomes moon- 
colored. In ix. 11. IV, Venus and Mars with Mercury go behind 
the Pandus, portending the fate of their foes. Here Venus is 
“ Blirgu’s son 55 and Mars is the “ son of earth, 55 dhurufmtrU) 
while Mercury is again the “son of the moon, 55 When 

the moon is upside down and the planets encircle the sun to the 
left, something terrible will happen : apasav ym'n grttliati eaJcrur 
alaksnicinam dioakarani^ cm dM hr as m bhagauan upatuthata 
candrctmciJj , vi. 112. 12. 

There is no passage in the epic which gives the Greek order 
of the planets, Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Sat- 
urn, and this fact, according to Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. xxx, 
p. 30V, would imply that the date of composition was not later 
than the third century A.D. This would be valid for the 
greater part of the epic, but would not exclude the possibility 
of still later additions having nothing to do with planets. 
The rare mention of the group of nine grahas , confined to what 
we may unhesitatingly call the later part of the epic, shows that 
the grahas in the early epic were reckoned only as five, or seven 
with the sun and moon added, without recognition of the nodes, 
Ketu and Rahu, as part of the “group of nine planets. 55 

That the heavenly bodies are sentient creatures needs scarcely 
be observed. The planets have merit, ynmya, after losing 
which, ksliiajrtmi/fth, they fall (as shooting stars) ; and they 
become sad when they see distressing sights. Thus in i. 210. 
26: “ moon and sun, the grahas ^ the stars, the asterisms, (all) 
the inhabitants of the sky, beheld the deed, became despondent. 55 
For varied views on this point, see my Great Epic, p. 380. The 
formal adoration of planets in connection with Ganesa is recom- 
mended in Yaj. i. 292 f., who recognizes nine grahas , sun, 
moon, son of earth, son of moon, Brhaspati, Sukra, Sanaiscara, 
Rahu, Ketu. Their worship consists in making metal or pic- 
tured models, to which are given clothes, flowers, incense, rice, 
etc. ; and to each planet eight hundred and twenty-eight pieces 
of a special kind of wood (burned for each) ; rites later than 
epic ideas, to judge from silence on a theme so attractive. 
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SUN, YEARS, AGES, AEONS, AND CYCLES. 

Tlie extended astronomical phraseology of the late epic may 
he illustrated by the gift-laud in iii. 200. 125 f., where occurs 
the advanced technicality implied in the word mrfatiitim'ukfia. 
After stating that a gift at the time of the new moon or the 
full moon lias a double value and that a gift at a season-time 
would be of ten-fold value, parvasn dvigunu-rih dunam- rtau 
daSagunam- hhavet^ the poet adds that the reward would be 
endless if one gave gifts at the equinox, vinma {tulumestmwi- 
Tcrantyoh , N".), when the sun is sadasitimukhesu^ that is (the 
sun’s path being’ divided into arcs of 86°, commencing with the 
autumnal equinox, JAOS. vi. p. 410 f.), entering Gemini, 
Yirgo, and Pisces (vnithimakanyaminasamkra nils x i, 1ST.), or at 
the eclipse, upardge (eclipsed is upapluta , passim), of the moon 
and sun. This information is conveyed in ilokas. Part of it 
is then repeated, amplified, and embellished by being stated 
over again more artistically: 1 

Hum daiagunam vadanti dattavi 

satagunam rtvayanadisu dhruvam 
bhava.ti mhasragunam dinasya lldhor 

visuvdti cd demy am- aSnute phalam . 

At the same time, though one or two other passages (see above, 
p. 82) point to the recognition of the solar zodiac, I cannot 
believe that this was known in the epic period ; for in that case 
there would inevitably have been references to some mmkrdnti , 
which term, however, does not once appear. 

Time is often measured by groups of five divisions, either as 
“ months, seasons, semesters, years, ages, 55 as in xii. 47. 66, or 
without ages and with day and night, of which the world is 
made : ahordtramaye loke 2 . . . mrtyur grasati bhutcmi pavanam 
pannage yathd , xii. 299. 29. It is this latter group which 
hTilakantha thinks has given to Visnu, in xii. 389 (66), his title 
of Pancakalakartrpati, u lord of the five makers of time ; 55 though 
as Pancaratrika follows and as hTilakantha also gives the five as 
those of Gita, 18. 15, the real application of the epithet remains 
doubtful. In xiii. 149. 60, Visnu is naksatranemir naksatrl . 


1 For the irregular form of the meter, see my Great Epic , p. 844. 

2 Compare the Anugita, xiv. 45. 2f., where the “ wheel of time ” turns 
on day and night, ahoratrapariksepam , but is counted, ganitam, by 
months and half -months. 
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The period of day and night, the months, and the seasons 
having been discussed, there remain the year and greater periods 
of time. The year ( pratlvatsara , ii. 74. 19, and frl.rudn, iii. 
99. 24, are unique; other designations are those current, varm, 
parivatsara, etc.) is divided most frequently (as in RV. i. 104. 
48, etc.) in metaphors. In the ec forest of the great world,” 
kdntdra , there is “ a black and white elephant, having six faces, 
twelve feet,” the year with its dark and light, 'halves of the 
month, seasons, and months, xi. 5. 15; 0. 'll. Two men dance 
hand in hand and six men play with golden dice (day and night 
and the six seasons), xiii. 42 and 43. 4f. The whole year is 
measured by the “twelve-fold sun,” which is spoken of as be- 
coming “twelve suns,” 1 1 o ada&aclityatmn < t/atah , iii. 3. 59, 
dvddakUman^ ib. 26; dvddam \litydn katha yantl, ’ ha dhlrdh , 
iii. 134. 19. This is God’s form at the destruction of the uni- 
verse: “as twelve suns” he destroys, xii, 313. 4. Again, the 
year is a wheel of twelve spokes, turned by six boys, while two 
girls weave black and white threads; this wheel, however, also 
having three hundred and sixty spokes and twenty-four divisions, 
pareayoga , i. 3. 140 (also xii. 246. 32). Compare iii. 133. 24 f, : 

tr ihsakadv ddakihktsya eaturvih&atiparv anah 
yah trisastUatdrasya redd ’ rtharh saparc/h kavih 
eaturv ih&aiiparv a . . . sanndbhi dr ddakipradhi 
tat trisastUatdravi vdi cakram , 

which adds the “group of thirty,” trihsaka , as one of the 
divisions, twelve months of thirty days each. In xiii. 159. 23, 
the year as the wheel of time has three naves,* seven steeds, and 
three divisions, trindbhi , saptdivayuktam , tridhdma ; the first 
implying the periods of cold, heat, rain; the last, rain, wind, 
heat; according to the scholiast (compare RV. i. 104. 2). In 
i. 3. 58, the weaving of the year appears again, but a new meta- 
phor follows, that of three hundred and sixty cows having one 
calf, ib. GO; and ib. 61 the wheel again has seven hundred and 
twenty spokes. The wheel of time is analyzed in ii-. 11. 37, as 
having divisions of ksanas , lav as , muhurtas , day and night, half 
months, months, seasons (six), years, the cycle of five years, 
pancayuga . and the “four-fold day and night,” ahoratras 
eaturvidhah , that is, as they belong to men, Manes (whose day 
is a moon-month), to gods (measured by years), and to Brali- 
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man (measured by ages). Tliis is the sole passage in the epic 
recognizing the live-year cycle by that name (Brail, puneaJcaih 
yugam ). It may be inferred from the attempt made to bring 
the solar and lunar year into line in iv. 52. 3, 

pane ame pane ante varse dvdu masctv upagayatah , 

where, in Yedic phrase, RV. i. 25. 8, there is a calculation of 
the months “born after;” though here an estimate is made of 
the difference in the course of thirteen years between the lunar 
and solar years. The epic here uses the technical term, abhyudh- 
iha , and says that in this period five months and twelve days 
would be in excess, 

e seem abhyadhika mdsdh pahea ca dvddam ksapdh 
trayodaSanihh v arsanam . 

The difference is caused by “excess of time,” kdldtirekena , 
and “the transit of luminaries , 5 5 jyot is d m ca vyatikramdt / In 
this passage the “wheel of time” suffers “partition” into the 
elements already mentioned, kald , kdstihd , muhurta , dina^ in- 
cluding asterisms and gr alias as time-recorders, after fortnight, 
month, season, and year. 

Two other passages may possibly refer to the five-year cycle 
by implication and suggestion. One of these is that containing 
the pseudo-epic name of Visnu, Vatsara, xiii. 149. 63, as this 
is the name of the year of a cycle ; and the other is the passage, 
i. 124. 22, likening the (group of) five Pandus to years: arm- 
sarhvatsaram jdtdh . . Pandvputrd vydrdjanta panca samvat - 
sard iva , “like (the group of) five years.” The sixth-year 
intercalated month of thirty-six days (SB. ix. 1. 1. 43; x. 5. 4. 
12) is not recognized in the epic. 

After the time-table given above, p. 13, which is virtually 
that of the later first book of Manu and of the Puranas, the epic 
poet, like the law -giver, continues with an account of greater 
periods of time. The sun, as is often said, is the chief divider of 
time. G-od is “the fruit in the acts accomplished in the moments 
and other (time-divisions) of the sharp-rayed sun,” xiii. 14. 419. 
The sun divides the day and night into work-time and sleep- 
time. In the day and night of the Manes, the bright fortnight 


3 In five years there are sixty days over ; in thirteen, one hundred and 
fifty-six days, five (lunar) months and twelve days (156— 12=144-^-5 = 28£). 
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is their day and the dark is their night ! Mann inverts the 
order, 1. 66; but here, krsnah svcqmtiyu sarva)% etc., there is 
a confusion of men and Manes. A year of man is a day and 
night of the gods. The northern course of the sun in their 
day; the southern, their night. Their are four ages, Krta, of 
four thousand years, etc., as in Maim, with, the <c twilight 
periods of just as many hundreds each later age losing a quar- 
ter, ' eJmpddcna hlyante , in thousands and hundreds. In vi. 10. 
3, the name of the fourth age, Kali, is Tisya. The length of 
the ages is stated again, as just given, in iii. 188. 22 f., but 
without aeonic speculations added. The moral qualities of each 
age are often described; at length, for example, in iii. 149. 
According to the usual later view, the Kali age begins with the 
death of Krsna; but according to v. 142. 8 f., at the very 
beginning of the great war, though probably the moral and not 
the chronological side is enrphasized in Krsna’s repeated words, 
ncc taila bhavitd tretd na krtarii dvaparaih na ca. That <c the 
Raj makes the age ” is an epic truism that discounts all chro- 
nology. As to how the ages got their twilights, see Mr. Aiyer’s 
Chronology of Ancient India , p. 129, where it is shown that 
one-tenth of the age makes the twilight, as the twilight of 
a day is one-tenth of a day of twelve hours, measuring 3 
ghatihds , 1 h. 12 m, 

The sum of the thousands and hundreds (to continue the time- 
table already cited) is twelve thousand (years). Both seers and 
mathematicians, sctvikhyavidah ; recognize this age, yug<( 9 of 
twelve thousand (years); and one thousand such ages (12,000,- 
000 human years) are equal to a day of Brahman, whose night is of 
the same length, sah asrayvyaparyantam , xii. 232. 15 f. Noth- 
ing is said here of divine Yugas. In xii. 343. 3, the period of 
creation lasts till the end of a thousand eatur yugas. The day of 
Brahman is again recognized as a thousand Yugas in iii. 3. 55 
and vi. 32, 17, with no intimation that the Yuga is other than 
that of the twelve thousand human-year Y r uga. The dim/ am 
varsasahasram is a commonplace in tales, as in the account at 
iii. 173. 7 of Baitya austerities. According to xii. 227. 70, the 
(Yedic) gods live only a thousand (divine) years, varsasahasrd - 
ntam. 

The aeons, Kalpas, mark a greater period. At the end of a 
Ivalpa the creative eighth of (rod changes, )>a.rhuirtate , xii. 281, 
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63. The Kalpa is thus one day of the creator-god (1000 X 12000 
years) and forms a new unit. It is in sncli units that the day 
of Brahman is reckoned in the later e]ne, xii. 312, If. The day 
of the Unmanifest is “twice live thousand Kalpas,” pane a 
kalp as ahasrdni dvigundny ahar not/ ate, and his night is the 
same. He creates, when he wakes, the demiurge creator, Brah- 
man, and the latter’s day is the same length less a julda, tla$a 
kalpasahasrdni pddondny ahar net/ ate. Thus Brahman’s day 
is now reckoned as one quarter less than that of the Unmanifest, 
or as seven thousand live hundred Kalpas, t£ and his night is of 
the same extent.” 1 

According to Manu, 1. 71 f., the total of four ages, consist- 
ing in all of twelve thousand (human) years, is one age of the 
gods, and a day of Brahman is a thousand such divine ages, 
the expressions being catur yugam (dvddasasdhasram) as deed- 
ndm yugam , and ddivikmicith yugdndm sahasram as brahman 
ekam ahah. How' in xii. 208. 9, Soma is l^epresented as a 
paryupdsitd , ascetic reverer (?), during a thousand divine ages, 
sahasram divydndm yugdndm , which should be a day of Brah- 
man; and in xii. 328. 24, Mahadeva stands, as an ascetic, on one 
foot during a dimjam varsasahasram , or thousand years divine 
(of the gods). But in xii. 303. 14, as in the Kalpa enumera- 
tion above, the day of Brahman is reckoned not in ages, Yugas, 
but in aeons, Kalpas, albeit not of the same sort : 

yugam dv adaiasd/iasram kalpaih vidhi eatur yugam 

das akalp as at dvr ttam alias tad brdhmam ucyate , 

“know that twelve thousand (years) are an age; a total of four 
ages, an aeon ; the day of Brahman is said to be ten hundred 
times an aeon.” Nilakantha interprets the years and ages as 
divine, and the Kalpa as a thousand caturyugas , the Kalpa thus 
being a day of Brahman. This certainly cannot be extracted 
from the text, though it is the orthodox view. Nllakantha at 
this place reckons out the year of Brahman in divine days and. 
years, which gives the usual Puranic creative period. But a 
thousand caturyugas being the usual epic view of a day of 
Brahman, the text above is uncombinable with other epic data, 


1 The third creation (Ego-creation) and sense-creation have, respect- 
ively, days of five and three thousand Kalpas, ib. 11 and 15. 
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and must be twisted out of its real meaning to be in accord 
with them. 

Two passages give the duration of a single spirit’s reincarna- 
tions, in which the jlva is supposed to wander. In xii. 304. 44; 
305. 1 (continuation of the passage above) the spirit passes 
through mrgahotimhmrdni or thousands of crores of crea- 
tions; and in xii. 281. 36 and 43, every jlva, in a Buddhistic 
passage, passes through fourteen hundred thousand courses on 
its way to perfection; eight hundred periods of sahihdra - 
viksepa in man’s estate alone. 

Only the later epic knows the Maha-kalpas by name. Thor- 
oughly Puranic are the passages; xii. 337. 1, tato Hite mafia - 
kalpe ; 340, 115, mahdkalpasahasrdni mahdhalpa&atdni ca 
samatitdni rajendra sargai ca preday as ca ha. So in xiii. 107. 
77, phalam padmasataprakhyam mahdhalpam dasadhikam, ; 
hut never any such allusion in the real epic. 

After the specimen of time-measures given in my Great Epic , 
p. 206, I need offer no further examples of the epic’s tendency 
to count time by u oceans,” sugar a , and other similar terms, 
padma , pataka , sank a, nidfu\ etc. They will he found, years 
rolled up to countless billions, in xiii. 107. 21 f., to select only 
one short passage from the numerous instances afforded by these 
arithmetical jugglers. As the poets come to consider the extent 
of time in aeons, creations, msarya and sahihdra , the imagina- 
tion is stretched to its utmost to devise parallels illustrative of 
the periods. A particle of sand removed daily from the Hima- 
laya till all the mountain is reduced to tire plain; a drop of 
water daily drawn from thousands of league-long mile-deep 
lakes till all are drained; such are the images that describe these 
(pseudo-epic) creations. One will suffice : xii. 281. 30 f . : 

sahthdrav /, ksepxtsah asrakofts 

tisthanti jlvCth })racaranti cd Hiye 1 
prajdvisaryasya ca ■ pdrinidnya hi 

v dpisah a sr an i Imhimi , (laity a , 
vdpyah pmuir yojauamstrtds tdh 

krosahi ca gamhlurutuyd ’ vuyddhali 


1 The inanimate and animate world. 
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dydmatah pafiea&atds ca saw ah 

pratyekaio yojanatah prawddhdli 
vdpyd jalaih ksipyati vdlalcotyd 1 tv 

alma satire cd *py atha na dvitiyam 
tdsdth tisaye viddhi pavaiu v isargarh 

sanihdram etiain ca tathd prajdndm. 

The jmssage cited above, p. 32, from iii. 190. 90, which speaks 
of sun, moon, Jupiter and Tisya as being together, implies the 
recognition of the sixty-year Brhaspati cycle, as the sun, moon, 
and Brhaspati are in Pusya once only in this cycle. 2 

The doctrine of Manvantaras is implied (according to the 
commentator) in Bali’s prophecy at xii. 225. 31. When the sun 
shining in the meridian, madhya ihdine , ceases to shine from all 
directions, then there will be war again between the gods and 
demons. Indra repudiates the idea, however, saying that the 
sun will never depart from his ordained course. But the 
Mapvantara-theory may well be implied hei'e, for, though for- 
eign to the early epic, the Manvantaras, not orily in their earlier 
form but even in their later fourteen-Manu form, are known to 
the pseudo-epic. In the early epic, only the Mihira hymn, a 
late intrusion, recognizes these periods of time.' Here, iii. 3. 
55-56 , a day of Brahman is defined (as above) and the Manus 
and Manvantaras are referred to. The periods are referred to 
next in xii. 59. 115 and the first group of Manus is implied at 
xii. 285. 1, Vdivasvate £ ntare , which phase appears again in 
337. 56, cc when the Treta Yuga shall have replaced Ivrta in the 
(Manv)antare of Vivasvat.” From here on, the later epic is 
full of allusions to the Manvantaras: purve ca manvantare 
Svdyambhuve , 343. 26; Manoh svdyambhuve ‘ntare, 350, 42; 
manvantaresu, ib. 43 ; Manic Svdrocisa , 349. 36 f. ; jSandi$ca- 
rah (Saturn) suryaputro bhavisya.ti Manur malum, tasmin 
manvantare edi 'va Manvddiganapurvatiah (tv am eva bhavitd , 
vatsa ), 350. 55. In xiii. 14. 38-39, for the first time in the 
epic, the Manvantaras appear (as protectors, in connection Avith 
the wives, maids, and mother of the gods) along with seasons, 


1 The water of the lake as flung out drop by drop with “ the end of a 
hair ” seems to be a play on the chronological meaning of Jcoti, the “ end ” 
of arithmetic thought. 

2 Compare Aiyer, Chronology , p. 138. 
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years, hsanas , lavas, mu hurt as, mmesas and Yuga- changes. 
Finally, a Maim of the second group (of seven) appears in xiii. 
18. 43, tfavarnasya Manoh svarge saptarsiJ oa> bhavisyati. 

The real epic knows nothing of Great Kalpas and secondary 
Manvantaras. They belong to the Puranic period including 
the later epic, but even the first (Puranic) chapter of Mann 
falls short of the extra vagauce reflected in Hanti and Anusasana. 
In regard to the cogency of this relation used as an argument 
historically, it does not appear to me that the remark of M. 
Barth, Bulletin , 1902, p. 30, poses the question properly. 
Here, in a resume of a similar argument, M. Barth says: ces 
mentions sont rares dans les portions narratives, frcquentes dans 
les parties didactiques, ce que, a premiere vue, paralt assez 
naturel.” The light sarcasm would be justified if the preceding 
words gave the whole situation, but they do not. The narra- 
tive portions of the poem are not quite sundered from didactic 
material, and the point is that such didactic material, though 
treating of the same matter, treats it in less modern fashion ; 
whereas the treatment of Siinti and Anusasana is, in contrast, 
rather that of the later Punlnas. Fear of being thought u ex- 
pert in cutting up the poem 55 need deter no one from the admis- 
sion that epic chronology represents an earlier point of view in 
the early books, and the Puranic point of view in what I call 
the pseudo-epic. Hay, rather, one might ask, is he an expert 
historian who thinks that such a difference of view is quite with- 
out historical significance ? 

EXCURSUS. ANALYSIS OF EPIC DATES. 

The Pandus were born a year apart, i. 124. 22, and when 
they first went to Paiicfila they were all proficient in the use of 
arms. The youngest must therefore have been at least 16 years 
old, and Arjuna 17 at this time, when they ravaged Drupada’s 
kingdom, i. 01. 31-35; 135-138 (Karna made king of Afiga, 
136). A year after this, Yudhistliira was installed, 139. 1, and 
Drupada sought a son to avenge his overthrow, 167. 14 (Arjuna 
now 18). Some time was spent in conquering the world, 139, 
but, regarding this as a matter of a few weeks (!), the next 
stage is marked by the expedition to Varantivata, where the 
Pandus spent a year (148. 1, Arjuna was now 19), before they 
traversed the woods and, after spending quite a long time, air a- 
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ratrositdh , 168. 3, at Ekacakra, went to Pailcala again, 168. 11. 
Here they i-emained one year, paHsamvatsarositdh, 1. 61. 31, 
after getting Di'fuipadi (she was born grown up, like her twin 
brother), and Arjuna must then have been 20. After this they 
visited Hastina, went to Khandava, and remained there “many 
years,’ 5 samv atsaratjcw uln buhun , before Arjuna was exiled, 
i. 61. 35. 

Arjuna on being exiled “lived a whole year and one month 
in the wood 55 and then sought out Krsnft at Dvaravatl and took 
Subhadrfi, i. 61. 42, 

sa vdi samvatsaram purnam mdsarh cdi 'hum vane vasan 
tato l fjaeehad DhrslkeSam , etc. 

Then, after the burning of Khandava and the gambling at 
Hastina,* the Pandus were exiled for 13 years; and the war 
began on the 14th year, i. 61. 50, etc. 

If the “ many years 55 at Khandava be reckoned only as three, 
Arjuna would be 23 when exiled for circa two years, aet. 25, 
returning 4 years before the banishment of all the Pandus, at 
the beginning of which he would be 29, and at the end of the 
13 years, when his son was 16, Arjuna himself would be 42. 
Part of the years reckoned by Abhimanyu’s age is included in 
the, 1 year 2 months of the building of the Sablui, ik 3. 37, 
mdsdih par ieaturdakiih . 

But discrepancies occur. There is no record of a year spent 
with Drupada in the full account of the wedding, On the con- 
trary, i. 199-207 imply that the Pandus return to Hastina soon 
after the wedding. Nor is it consistent that the Pandus, who 
have already ravaged Drupada’s kingdom, should regard it as 
apuTvadrsta on their second journey thither, i. 138 and 168. 6. 
In i. 141, moreover, Yudhisthira is clearly not yet installed as 
heir-apparent, although he had already been installed in i. 139. 
1, a year after Hrupada’s defeat. Even the year spent in Var- 
anavata (i. 149. 1) seems in i. 146 and 147 to-be regarded as a 
term of a month or a few days. There is no inconsistency in 
the timeless birth and growth of Bhima’s son, for it is ex- 
pressly declared to be such ; though the period of wandering, 
i. 156, should occupy some reasonable time omitted in the 
account above. But the difference between the clear statement 
of the. first book, that Arjuna lived a year and a month in the 
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wood and tlien raped Subhadra, and the subsequent prolonga- 
tion of Arjuna’s exile to twelve years i. 212-221, three years of 
which are spent at Manipur, i. 215. 26, and one each in Dviiraka 
and Puskara, 231, is important for the critique of the epic. 
Drfuipadfs five children were born “at intervals of a year, 3 ’ 
elmvurmntavuh , i. 221. 66, 78, 86, but though Arj una’s sou was 
necessarily born nearly a year after his return, and was a 
young warrior in the great war, his age at death is not specified. 
There is a difficulty, however, even here, for Drfuipadfs sons 
born one and two years later are also young fighters and the 
youngest would be but 14, whereas Abhimanyu at 16 is always 
celebrated as the youthful warrior par excellence, and 16 is the 
youngest age at which boys were considered equal to war. 

Another discrepancy which gives a comical effect is found in 
iii. 33. 12, where Abhimanyu, who should now he about four, 
is solemnly said to be one of those who did not approve of 
Yudhisthira’s life! At this time the Pandus had lived 13 
months in the wood. In iii. 36-37 they still live “ some time 33 
before Arjuna starts on his trip. Five years Arjuna passed in 
heaven, iii. 44. 5; 141. 7; 164. 17, while the Pandus waited 
five years for him, iii. 50. 12. In iii. 158. 3, the time of wan- 
dering is now four years, Arjuna is to be expected about the 
fifth, paflcanwi abhitah samdm, and in iii. 165-174. 9 the five 
years end with Arjuna’s return. In iii.' 176. 5-8 they “lived 
six years before and four years with Arjuna,” ten sdmah alto- 
gether, and it is now the eleventh year in the wood, ekadaiam 
varsam idam vasamah. After this they lived in Yisukhayflpa 
forest one year, 177. 17 (with some preliminary marching), and 
in 177. 20, the somewhat belated twelfth year arrives, dvadasarii 
varsam vpopaydtam. The twelve years in the forest are re- 
ferred to again in 183. 39; 239. 18 as not yet over. In iii. 243. 
15, Yudhisthira cannot rescue Duryodhana personally because of 
his vow, hratu , hut he urges his brother to do this ! In this 
(twelfth) year, Karna (already the king of Aiiga) conquers the 
Ahgas (and Drupada), and all the north, east, west, and south 
country (254. 19), including the Yavanas and other foreigners 
all “in a short time, 33 hdlena nd Hullrghena , 254. 33. 

A year and eight months now elapse (after the twelfth year 
has begun) and the Pandus are still in the wood, eating deer 
(after the Ghosayatra), sastamdsam hi no varsam yacl endn 
VOL. xxiv. 4 
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upayuksmahe (eating the deer here), iii. 258. 12 (after the lib- 
eration of Duryodhana in 246 ; here Tnclhisthira has a conver- 
sation with Duryodhana after rescuing him). 

By this time about fourteen years must have passed since the 
Pandus were banished, but in iii. 259 the narrative reverts with 
the opening statement that while they dwelt miserably in the 
woods c 4 eleven years passed away,” as if the twelfth had not 
yet come. The thirteenth year, however, finally comes, iii. 
315. 5, sescoh vcirsavi trayodaSam^ the completion of the 
twelfth being announced in 310. 41, <e what did they do when 
the twelfth year was over ?” 

In the fourth book occurs the most glaring inconsistency in 
the poem. The bow of Arjuna is here said to have been 
already carried for 65 years by that hero (who is now 40 or 50 
years old, according to the contradictory data already furnished), 
iv. 48. 6. The 13 years of waiting are paralleled by the 13 days 
which Draupadl begs to be allowed still to remain in the town, 
24. 29, the agreement and the 13th year expiring, iv. 31. 2 and 
4, on the Trigarta expedition, though in 47. 4 the 13th year is 
not yet over, vartate tu trayodaiam , in Duryodhana’s opinion. 
But it becomes now a question of years reckoned as lunar or 
solar, five months and twelve days being the difference (see 
above, p. 42). In 26. 3, Duryodhana says that most of the 
time is past and very little remains, alpdvasistani kdlasya gata- 
bhuyntliam cmtatcih; in 21. 17, only a month and a half remain. 
In 48. 5, Arjuna is represented as having been samdhitah (and 
therefore out of practice in fighting) for 13 years, varsdny 
astau ca panca ca; in iv. 49. 6-8, he is said to have learned 
arms from Sakra for 5 years, as he practiced brahmacarya for 5 
years and then stole Draupadl. In iv. 49. 18 Arjuna is said by 
Krpa to be freed, having been deceived, nikrtah , by the Kurus 
for 13 years, as in 62. 14. The exile in the wood for 12 years 
is alluded to in 60. 7. Finally, in iv. 72, 14, on the end of the 
13th year, trayodase varse nivrtte, being atUpajdavya, Abhima- 
nyu is married (cf. 23). 

In v. 1. 11-13, varsdni sat sapia ca trayodasai cdi J va sudus- 
taro c yam , the 13th year is now ended. In v. 20. 9, the expres- 
sion vdsitM ca mahdranye varsanl ’ ha trayodasa seems to imply 
that the 13 years are passed in a forest; but the sequence recog- 
nizes the Virata episode. In v. 21. 13, Kama says the 13 
years are not yet past, and puts it as if they still had to stay in 
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the wood, yath dpratijn a h i kdlam tarn carantu vanam d&ritalj. 
Although Virata is recognized in v. 22, yet no notice is taken 
of the sojourn there in v. 20, where indeed it is said (25) that 
the Kurus live only because they have not yet heard Arj una’s 
bow, a curious statement in view of iv. 55, etc. The thirteen 
years (one incognito) are recognized, however, in v. 48. 02, 
and elsewhere (below). 

In v. 52. 10-11 occurs the following si oka, spoken just before 
the war, at the end of the thirteenth year (the subject is 
Arjuna) : 

trayastrrMat samdhuya khan dare c gnim ((tar pay at 

jag ay a ca surdn saw an net * sya ludmah par dj a yam. 

0 has suta , vocative, for huya , and K. interprets u thirty-three 
years, samdh , are past.” But this is impossible. B’s reading 
is evidently correct (K.’s comment fits only C!) and the 33 are 
not years but the gods challenged by Arjuna, samdhnya being 
a common epic word in these circumstances. 

Another year appears to be added in v. 79. 19, where the 
cattle-lifting foray of Virata is alluded to as occurring saihvat- 
sar agate ‘dhvani, “ on. the expedition of a year past ” (bL gata- 
saihvatsare ; cf. xi, 3. 10, sanwatsarugata, u a year old”). But 
in v. 82. 40 it is still only 13 years that Druupadl has waited 
for revenge, and Prthfi says in v. 90. 47, caturdamm idam 
varsafn yan nd 'pa&yam (Drdtqmdim), so ib. si. 60 and 70; 
and in 129. 47, the queen says, a lam any a nikdro ‘yarii trayo- 
dakisamdh krtah. The u fourteenth year” merely implies that 
the thirteenth is ended. 

An apparent discrepancy occurs at v. 141. 13. Karna was 
made king of Anga at the tournament, which according to the 
narrative already given occurred several years before the gam- 
bling.. Yet in this passage Karna declares that through his 
fidelity to the Kaurava prince he has enjoyed a kingdom u with- 
out thorns” for thirteen years, may a trayodam sarna bhuktam 
rdjyam akantakam. This may be made to mean that his king- 
dom has been thornless only since the retirement of the Pandus; 
but thp natural interpretation is that the kingdom has been his 
only for the time mentioned, for Karna himself is reviewing 
his life and this is the only allusion in his speech to the kingdom 
given to him by Duryodhana. The explanation, however, lies 
rather in the assumption of a poetic lapsus, for the words are 
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almost identical with those employed by Duryodhana himself in 
v. 1G0. 110, where he says to Arjuna, trayodasa samd blmhiam 
raji/am vilopatas tame, and the thirteen years of kingly enjoy- 
ment on the part of Dnryodhana are contrasted with the weep- 
ing o£ his foes (1G1. 8 and 28 repeat this in the herald’s words). 

The. exact time of the battle is given as to occur on the 
seventh day from the interview in v. 112. 17, at the time of the 
new moon. In Mr. Aiyer’s little book, The Chronology of 
Ancient India , the statement in v. 83. 7, that Ivrsna set out on 
his mission “in Kfirtika, under the star Bevatl, at the end of 
autumn, 55 is united with this, which in turn is interpreted to 
mean that the new moon will happen in Jyestha ATaksatra (in 
seven days, emended by Mr. Aiyer to “ten 55 ). It was, how- 
ever, under Pusya Naksatra that the Kuru army took the field, 
v. 150. 3, pasyo c dya , as did the Pandus, ix. 35. 10 and 15, 
and the armies were prepared, according to vi. 17. 2, maghd - 
visayagah somah under Magha. The asterism should be Citra 
(v. 143. 10; vi. 3. 12, 28, etc.). Eighteen days of battle are 
recognized, save in the interpolation of Balarama, whose jour- 
■ ney can be interpreted only to mean that the battle lasted forty- 
two days (below). 

During the battle, the only point to be noticed is the age of 
the combatants, the leaders Duryodhana and Yudhisthira being 
now over forty or fifty (as above). Arjuna, two years younger, 
is taruna and yuvan , Hakula is sukumdro yuvei surah , but 
Drona is eighty-five; vii. 12. 22; 83. 23; 110. 81; 125. 73; 
126. 39. Despite these epithets applied to the Pandus, which 
imply middle-age strength or even youthful delicacy, in vii. 
196. 44, Arjuna says that the short remnant of their days will 
be affected by Drona’s unrighteous death, yadd gatarh vayo 
limy ah iistcmi alpataram ca nah , “gone is the greater part of 
life, it is the lesser part remains to us, 35 though nay ah (cf. pra- 
v ay ah) may imply strength of life more than life (yet the con- 
clusion does not favor this, tasye 3 ddnlm vikdro l yam adharmo 
‘ yam krto mahan) . Karna also is yuvan, viii. 8. 11. This is 
not middle-age, however, according to the antithesis of yauvana , 
madliya , vrddha , or y'duvana , madhya , yard (see the citations, • 
in the last article of the series in this Journal), nor can it be 
interpreted as fool’s age as in x. 3. 11, for it is intended, as in 
the citations above, for a compliment. The time-term for fool 
is bdla , as in xi. 17. 20, applied to Duryodhana. 
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After the battle comes the inconsistency of Balarama’s expe- 
dition. He started out just before the battle and returned at 
its close, making forty-two days in all, from Pusya to Sravana, 
catvarinSad ahCtny aclya doe ccc, etc., ix. 34. (3; 54. IS. 

It is quite impossible to reconcile this with the statements in 
regard to the length of the battle (eighteen days) found else- 
where in the epic. In ix. 35. 14, Balarama starts under Mfiitra 
Haksatra, i. e. Anurfidhfi. Mr. Aiycr, op, Hi. p. 101, emends by 
changing 42 to 24, mtvurihmt to vaturmiiktty^ and timoane 
to llohinyam ; but this is merely a confession of inability to 
reconcile the conflicting statements except by changing the text 
completely. At the same place, Mr. Aiyer endeavors to recon- 
cile the appearance of the moon in the nightbattle in vii. 18,5 f. 
on the fourteenth day, with the previous account of the new 
moon. Mr. Aiyer’s conclusion that the war ended on the 51st 
day before the winter solstice, and began, on Oct. 14th, 1194 
B.C. (or that at least the war took place in the latter half of 
this year), does not depend altogether on the rectification of 
these obvious errors, but is based to some extent on the inter- 
pretation of the doubtful verse xiii. 168. 28 (27, “for 58 nights 
Bhlsma lies on his couch ”), as already explained. 

In xi. 17. 21, “he who has enjoyed undisputed royalty foi- 
ls years now lies dead,” the fourteenth year implied in the early 
account is pointedly ignored, as it is elsewhere,. notably in viii. 
68. 9, “there are now these 13 years in which we have lived in 
the hope of Arjuna,” and the battle takes place immediately on 
the end of the 13th year. 

But as to the assumption that the Pandas were originally ban- 
ished for only twelve years and that the thirteenth year is a later 
addition, it must be proved by the content, style, and metrical 
form of Virata rather than by the discrepancies in the texts 
that refer to the years of banishment. I used to think that the 
thirteenth year was interpolated on the further ground that such 
discrepancies revealed a prior stage in which the thirteenth year 
was actually unrecognized, as in iii. 24. 2; v. 72. 9; but a care- 
ful survey of all the cases now leads me to the conclusion that 
this may be due merely to the poetic point of view. # An 
example as good as any other is found in vii. 137. 47, in 
which a reference is make to the fire of rage lasting 13 years, 
and 197. 7, “the impatience of 13 years,” as compared with 
ib. 145. 93, where “the sorrow of 12 years” is mentioned. 
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In one case the anger during the whole period, in the other the 
wretchedness during the life in the wood, is emphasized. So in 
viii. 9. 58, it is said that Yudhisthira did not sleep for thirteen 
years because of his fear of Kama, a statement repeated in 
different words in 06. 15 and again in xi. 21. 7, and this is pre- 
sented, in viii. 74. 47, as the grief acquired in thirteen years, 
duhkham tra yodaSam a i a rj i turn, whereas in viii. 11. 27 mention 
is made of the grief (arrow) of twelve years, salyo mama dvd~ 
dasavarsikah. Other references in this book are found in viii. 
91. 4, in which an extra year is recognized besides twelve in the 
wood, and 96. 45, “we shall sleep well to-day after being 
awake in sorrow for 13 years.” The next book too recognizes 
only 13 years. In ix. 33. 4, which is repeated in 58. 19 with 
var. lee., this section repeating the substance of 33 after the 
Tlrtha episode, a long interpolation (eh. 33-51), it is said that 
Duryodhana has been practicing on an iron statue of Bhlma for 
13 years (this iron statue reappears in xi. 12. 15 f.). Also in 
xv. 4. 15 the thirteenth year is recognized. In the earlier books, 
the thirteenth year is recognized, besides passages aheady cited, 
in ii. 46. 11; 74. 18 f. -76; 77. 30; 80. 34; iii. 3. 74; 8. 3; 
46. 58; 49. 11; 51. 33 f. ; 176. 10 f . ; 252. 43; 256. 14; 261. 
50; v. 61. 19; 95. 41; 160. 89; all referring either to the thir- 
teenth year as being completed, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, to what will happen in the fourteenth year, after 
the thirteenth, e. g. ii. 77. 30 and iii. 261. 50. I think now, 
therefore, that the thirteenth year must be regarded as belong- 
ing to the original conception of the present poem and that the 
late characteristics of Virata are due to subsequent working- 
over of the delectable scenes embodied in it. Possibly the 
original form was simply an extra year u im concealment” 
(incognito) . The time-discrepancy is of no more weight than 
in the application of thirteen years to the wood-life exclusively. 
This curious statement, that the Pandavas lived not only in 
banishment but in the wood for 13 years, is found three times, 
once as cited above, p. 50 ad fin., again in vii. 197. 10, 

* van am prawdjitdi ca sma v alkald j in a v as as a h 
anarhamdnds tarn bhdvam trayodasasamdh pardili , 

u we wei'e exiled by our enemies to the woods, clothed in hark 
and skins, undeserving of that condition, for thirteen years;” 
and in xv. 11. 23, 
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yatra tray o da & as an i a vane veiny ma jivatha , 

(that condition) c 4 when for thirteen years you lived in the 
wood on forest products.” But as the latter is easily explained 
as a phrase (also in the Ramfiyaiia, see my list of parallels, 
Great Epic, p. 433, No. 242), and is preceded hy an explicit 
reference to the cc secret residence” in contrast to the “twelve 
years hate,” ib. 20, so in the former case, “that condition” 
carries the thought over to the end of the period during which 
the Pandus were treated badly for thirteen years. So also the 
fourteenth year in the wood, logically to be extracted from the 
narrative as sketched above, is probably merely a poetic lapsus. 
Abhimanyu is killed at 1G years of age, after having been mar- 
ried for six months, i. 67. 117, etc.; xi. 20. 29. 

In the tenth and eleventh books the data carry us forward to 
the end of the Pandus. Krsna is slain on the 30th year after 
the war; xi. 25. 44, repeated in xvi. 1. 1. During this time 
the Pandus defer to Dhrtarastra for 15 years, and the latter, 
xv. 20. 32, lives three years more. It is 10 years after the war 
in xv. 29. 37, at which time Drfmpadi is “just about touching 
middle age” (!), xv. 25. 9. Two years more pass, xv. 37. 1, 
after more than a month’s visit on Dhrtarastra, mdsah samudhi- 
hah , xv. 36. 11. Three of the eighteen years after the war 
were passed by the old king in the wood and fifteen in town, 
xv. 39. 25. These form explicit denials of the fact (inferred 
from the circumstance that Pariksit was a baby at the time of 
the visit) that Pariksit was crowned about sixteen years after 
the war, as shown by Mr. Aiyer. The epic in this regard con- 
tradicts itself and can scarcely he taken as a safe guide for its 
own date as far as these data are concerned, x. 16. 7; xv. 15. 
10; 25. 10. Pariksit reigns 60 years, according to x. 16. 15, 
though in a final extravagance the epic declares that Yudhi- 
sthira’s reign alone embraces “ thousands of years,” xv. 10. 22, 

tathd varsasahasrdni huntiputrena dhlmatd 

pdlyamdnd dhrtimatd sukhafn vinddmahe nrpa. 

Altogether the epic is as fairly consistent in its dates as was 
to be expected of so huge a compilation. Some of the incon- 
sistencies, however, are so decided as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt that the poem has been largely interpolated. 
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SYNTACTICAL NOTE ON THE ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

It is not worth while to make a separate article out of this 
note, so I append it here, though scarcely in place. In the Am. 
Journal of Philology, xxiv, p. If., I have tried to show that, in 
epic and earlier Sanskrit, the ablative of time-words does not mean 
“ after 35 hut “up to” or “within” the time named, my general 
conclusion in respect of all the grammatical cases being that in 
early Sanskrit no grammatical case expresses temporal posteriority 
any more than it does temporal priority, though “time after” 
may be implied by any case (except the vocative), even by the 
nominative and accusative. The ablative in particular approxi- 
mates to a true indication of posteriority, yet only in serial time, 
measured from a starting-point. This note illustrates the use of 
the ablative in the later literature of the Brhat Samkitfi. Here is 
strikingly shown how such an expression as sanmdsat regularly 
includes the period and does not mean “after a semester,” but 
within it. Good examples are found in xxx, xxxii, and xlii. 
In xxx. 12 and 31, saptdhdt is “within a week;” in xxxii, “in 
four fortnights,” and “in a week ” are expressed by the instru- 
mental and by saptti/idt respectively; in xlii. 7, it is said that a 
rise in price will take place sasthe mdsi , varsdrdhdt , and {stM- 
tva) mdsam , all alike giving the limit. So in xlvi. 14, 30, 39, 
53, 4 time within which J is expressed^ by instrumental and abla- 
tive, sanmdsat , and sb elsewhere. But in this later literature, 
BS. lxxviii. 20, appears (as noticed in my article) an innovation 
in tryahat samnivartate , in the apparent meaning “ceases after 
three days.” BS. has d murdhatah in the sense “from the 
head onward,” lii. 10, as well as d varsat , “within a year,” 
xlv. 16 (also the antam construction, dbrahmaffitdntam , lxxiv. 
20). The nominative of duration,, as illustrated in the article 
referred to above, has here a still more striking illustration : (yo 
4 dydt ), sdi ’ hdni vihsatir (the reading of all MSS.; see Kern’s 
note) ahcini , lxxvi. 3: (whoso eats), “days a twenty (nom, !) 
and one.” 



& Uvardma's Commentary on the Vasamclattd . — By Dr. Louis 
II. Gray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Ik any attempt to interpret Sanskrit kavyu, native commen- 
taries are not only important, but almost indispensable. The 
question as to the accuracy of their information is, generally 
speaking, comparatively easy to decide. Their authors under- 
stand in the majority of cases the texts which they explain; they 
are acquainted with all the stylistic tricks which adorn the 
kccvya, and their interpretations may usually be accepted. Of 
the many Hindu glossators of value not the least important 
is Sivarama Tripfithin, with whose Kanea i ladarpa na on the 
Vdsavadattd of Subanclhu this paper is concerned. In the pre- 
paration of my projected translation of the T Yimvndattd I have 
naturally studied the Uarpana , the only commentary accessible 
in printed form (in the editions of the Vdsavadattd by Hall, 
Calcutta, 1850, and by V’idyasagara, ib., 1874). 

Commentaries on the Vdsavadattd are, however, numerous. 
Hall, in his edition of the novel (Introd., 45-47), mentions 
Uarasinhasena and the Tattvadipinl of Jagaddhara. In his 
judgment, neither of these is equal to Sivarama. He thus char- 
acterizes Jagaddhara : “ Jagaddhara, as compared with $iva- 

rama, though he oftener takes note of various readings, is more 
diffuse, is equally fanciful, and resorts less frequently to author- 
ity in justification of his comments. His errors are freely 
exposed by his successor [Sivarama], and not invariably with 
unexceptional courtesy.” 1 He says of Harasihhasena’s gloss 
that it “is of small value, and is busied very much more with 
pointing out the figures of rhetoric which Subandhu exempli- 
fies, than with anything else.” To this list of commentaries 
Aufrecht ( Oatalogtts Catalogorum , i,, 566, ii., 133-134, 224) 
adds the following: the Sarvamkasa of Narayana Dlksita, the 


1 1 have not found any mention of Jagaddhara in the Darpaya. 
These exposures of his blunders must therefore he by implication. See, 
however, Aufrecht, C at alogus .Catalogorum, i., 195. 
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Curnika of Prabhakara, the Ta.ttvaJcdiimudl of Ramadeva, the 
YydkhydyiJca of Vikramarddhi Kavi, glosses by Snlgaragupta, 
Sarvacandra, Timmaya Sfiri, Sarvaraksita, Siddhacandragani, 
and Sfiksmadarsin, and either one or two anonymous com- 
mentaries. Of these glossators, Timmaya Suri lived about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, if he was identical with the 
author of a commentary on Agastya’s BCdahhCirata) Aufrecht, 
i., 231) 5 and Frabhfikara was born in 1504 (ib., i. 853). 

According to Hall (Introd., 44), Sivarfima composed besides 
the Kaneanadarpana the BJtusana , a commentary on Handin’s 
Dakihwidmcarita (printed in Godebole and Parab’s edition of 
this novel, Bombay, 1898, 218-244), the Lt iksniin iv as a bid- 
dhdna , a collection of unadi derivatives (edited in the Sablcoki- 
samgraha , Benares, 1874 ; see also Zacliariae, Indische Worter - 
belcher, (Kosa) , 88, Aufrecht, i., 539), and the llamratnahdm , 
a treatise in 102 couplets, with his own commentary, entitled 
Lahvnwihdra , on poetic sentiments. To this list Aufrecht, i., 
652, ii. , 155, adds eighteen, including both commentaries and 
original works. The commentaries, in addition to those on the 
Vdsavadattd and the Basal' umdr< tear it a , were on the Kddam- 
ban of Bfina, on the Yin dyulcam ah d tm ya (Aufrecht, i., 577), 
the Yrttakd 1 1 stubha , 1 and the Yimmapadl on the Kdmjapra - 
ka&i. His original works, besides the Rasaratnahdra , are the 
A lamkd rctsami t dgaka , the Kdmjalaksnupvakdki , the JSTahmtra- 
mdlct with his own commentary, entitled Lalcsmlmldsa, “ a 
grammatical poem. Printed in Kavyamfilfi, 1888” (Aufrecht, i., 
274), the Nrpamldsa , “written for his brother, Kesavarama” 
(ib., ii., 65), the Bhupdlabhumna, “quoted in the Laksmini- 
vasabhidhana ” (ib., i., 415), the JRahasyacandrikd , the 

jRdvanapuravadha , in which a number of Sivarama’s other 
works are mentioned (ib., ii., 155), the Vidydvildsa , mentioned 
in the Baksmbiivdsdblddhdna (ib., i., 575), the Suryddivarsa- 
phalokti , and five stotras in honor of Krsna, the Ganges and the 
Jumna, Ganesa, &va and Bhairava, and Siva and Rama. His 
main creative interests therefore lay apparently in kdvya-])oetYy 
and in grammar, while as a commentator he seems to have 
devoted himself especially to kdvya - prose and to rhetoric. 


3 This seems not to have been found. At least, Aufrecht does not 
mention it. 
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Of his life Sivarfima tells little. In his preface to the Kan - 
eanadarpana , after an opening invocation to Siva, he thus 
speaks of his ancestry (Hall, 1, 11. 11-18, omitted by Vidyasa- 
gara) : 

trilohacandra ity fmt hhydto lohem oandravut 
tuuayo ninayopeto yuinyuu> any a, daiiumit 
krmmiHtabhidhuh mtrtt caturbhu tunny air yutah 
rugate rujanltljnuh m mad y dir iru bhuputih 
yah pdtlufkdndvi hr pay a \ 'ptumdyah 
sa hdrsnarduvih Mvaruniun tuna 
(fovin dartuno *tha muhundardmo 
jdtah hxundt he&m arum anum d, 

‘one Trilokacandra there was, famed among the worlds as is the 
moon. His younger son, with virtue filled, an astrologer, 
named Krsnarfima, a sage with four sons, knowing kingly con- 
duct, shineth even as a lord of earth through conciliation and 
the rest. 1 * The son of Krsnarfima, who gained knowledge by 
his teachers’ compassion, was Sivarfima; then Govindarfima, 
Mukundarama, and Kesavarfuna, in order born.’ The .Bhusana 
gives no additional information, except that Trilokacandra was 
a Sivite Brahman (11. 5-6) : 

out \hekip d dcu n l>uj asahtaeetd naresastm qruj itapddapadmah 
yraheiatejd virajd mahdujds trilohwundro ]j< ini sa dmjdyryah , 

£ with his thought devoted to the lotus-feet of the great lord 
[Siva], honoring the lotus-feet of the lord of men [the king], 
with the glory of the lord of planets [the sun], brilliant, great 
in strength, Trilokacandra was horn, foremost of twice-born. 3 

If we know little of Sivarama’s life, we can at least fix his 
date within narrow limits. In Lahsrmmldsa 9, he cites the 
ParibhasendtiselcJiara ^ which places him about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century (Aufrecht, i., 652), for Nagojx or 
Hfigesabhatta, the author of this grammar, cc was the Guru of 
Gahgarama, the great-grandfather of Manirama (1804) ” 
(ib., 283). 


1 Alluding to the four means of royal conquest. Cf . Manu, vii, 107 : 

tan dna.yed vascuh sarvdn sdmadibhir upahramdih. 
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In liis commentary Sivarfima quotes fifty-six authorities. By 
far the greater number of references is naturally lexicographi- 
cal. In glossing the vocabulary of an author as artificial as 
Subandhu, bristling with stems, virodhm, and all other adorn- 
ments of kdvya, constant citations must be made from the 
lexicographers to support the meanings assigned by the com- 
mentator to the words which he discusses. On lexicography, 
grammar, meter, drama, and rhetoric thirty-three works and 
authors are quoted in the Kancanadarpana . Amara, the most 
important of all the lexicographers (cf. Zachariae, 18-20), is by 
all odds the most frequently cited authority, being quoted six 
hundred times. 1 * Next comes the YUvaprakdsa of Mahesvara 
Kavi (ib., 28-29), with 1G5 citations. Hemaeandra (ib., 80-85) 
is quoted but ‘thirty-four times; the liar avail of Purusottama- 
deva (ib., 28-24), twenty-eight times;, and the JDlmranikoka 
of Dharanidfisa (ib., 20), twenty-three times. Medinikara’s 
Medimkoka (ib., 85-86) is cited eleven times, and an Ekdksara- 
kofri, probably that by Purusottamadeva (ib., 87-88, Aufrecht, i., 
74, 842), ten times. The Tltpalinl of Utpala, apparently one 
of the older lexicographers (Zachariae, 7), is cited eight times; 
the Anekdrthasamuceaya of Sfisvata (ib., 4-5, 24), seven times; 
and the Uitaratantra, “probably a part of a dictionary” 
(Aufrecht, i., 68), six times. As no manuscript of this ‘ko4a 
seems to be known, and as Sivarfima is the only author recorded 
by Aufrecht as quoting it, the fragments found in the JJarpana 
are of interest. They are the following : 
p. 72 (quoted on p. 242-243 as from the Harmed f) : 

maknkd matsard jneyd bhramardli ca sd matd; 
p. 73: vUvakarmd dev aiilpl vikv akarmd divdkarah ; 
p. 129: rasajnd rasand jihvd ; 
p. 142: nandir an an d aj dm d trm i tray or api ee 5 syate / 
p* 184: dkhydyikd pariccheda d&vdsocchvdsakdv api / 
p. 242: corah iankitavcirnai ca kus umdksah prahirtitali. 
Another lexicographer, of whom no manuscript is yet dis- 
covered, but who is quoted by Sivarfima (and by a number of 
other glossators), is Rantideva (cf. Aufrecht, i., 492, Zachariae, 
6), who is cited five times. Four quotations each are made from 


1 Counting such references as iti catursv amarah, p. 231, as four 

times, and so in all similar cases. 
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tlie A nekarthadh v anin i a fijarl of Mali iiksapanaka (Zacliariae, 
25), the VdijayanU of Yfidavaprakasa (ib. , 27), the 'Ratnakosa 
(ib., 15, Aufrecbt, i., 489), and the Rudrakosa (Anfrecht, i., 
528). Two citations each are made from Mahesvara’s tiabdabhe- 
daprakasa (Zacliariae, 24), Rabhasapfila (ib., 0, Aufrecbt, i., 
492-493), and Vyfidi, one of the most ancient of all the lexico- 
graphers (Zacliariae, 6-7, Aufrecbt,!., 018). Only one quotation 
is found from the JCoSaadm (Aufrecbt, i., 130; of. Hall, Introd., 
45). This is the unique citation thus far known from this work, 
and runs thus (p. 153) : 

arthe krte J vyaycuh to vat tddarthye v art ate dvayam. 

One citation each is made also from Purusottama’s Usmabheda 
(Anfrecht, i., 71), the Subdaratnakara of Mahlpa, written in 
1374 (ib., i., 444, Zacliariae, 36; cf. Hall, Introd., 45), the 
Kav ikalpadruma of Vopadeva, a dhdtupdtha of the thirteenth 
century (Anfrecht, i., 86, 616), and the tSakdrabheda 

(ib., L, 622). 

In grammar but one author, Knrasvdmin , who lived pro- 
bably in the eleventh century (Zacliariae, 21), is quoted, his 
. Nip otar \f( cyopasarya (Aufrecbt, i., 134, 296) being once cited. 
In alamkdra literature six authors and works'are quoted. The 
most numerous citations are from ^ivarama’s own Rasaratna - 
Adm, from which he makes five quotations. Four citations 
each are made from Mammata’s KdvyapvakMa (Jacob, JRAS., 
1897, 308-309) and from the Vdybliattdhimkdva (ib., i., 559, 
Regnaud, j RMtorique sanserite , 380, Jacob, 281-309). There 
are two quotations from Dandin’s Kavyadaria , and one each 
from the A lamkdrekv am and the Kan.thdbh or ana (probably the 
SarasvatVcanthdbharana , [Aufrecbt, i., 699,78, Jacob, 299-306], 
hardly the JSTydyallldvatlkantha ibharana, a commentary on the 
JSkydyalildvatl [Aufrecbt, i., 310]). Of the former work, the 
citation by Sivarama, p. 4, defining the sudharmitd-guna , yatra 
visesanadvdrd vUesyaldbhali so sudharmita , is the only frag- 
ment known (ib. , i. , 32) . 1 

Kedarabhatta, the author of the Vrttaratndkara , is once cited 
as an authority on meter, and- Vfimana, a writer on poetics 


1 Hall (Introd., 45) says that the Alamkarasekhara (Aufrecbt, i., 32) 
and Bhanudatta (ib., 405, Regnaud, 370-372) are quoted by Sivarama. I 
have not found the citations. 
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(ib.,i., 563, Jacob, 288-289), is quoted twice. From Bbarata 
there are eight citations. 

To explain the astronomical allusions, which are found in the 
Vdsavadattd, two quotations are made by Sivarfima from 
Varahamihira (Thibaut, Astronomic, Astrolorjie , and Mathe- 
matik , 56-57, 65-GG), and one each from Garga (ib., 28-29, GG) 
and the Jyotisa (ib. , 28-29). If we may judge from the single 
fragment preserved from U dayasailkliara Pathaka, hdrtika - 
iuddhadaSamlm drabhya m dgha&uddh dsfamlg* ary cm itlm , and 
cited by Sivarama, p. 298 (Aufrecht, i., 65, Hall, Introd., 45), 
he also seems to have written on astronomy. There are two 
references to Vasantaraja’s Hakundrnava (Aufrecht, i., 556, 
Flail, Introd., 45), a work on omens, but, somewhat curiously, 
there seems to be but one citation from a philo so phi cal author, 
Prabhakara Guru (Aufrecht, i., 155, 353). 1 

Of literary works and authors, sixteen are quoted. The most 
frequently cited is Kalidasa, from whom twelve quotations are 
given (pp. 24 [twice], 26, 27, 30, 48, 66, 141 [twice], 151, 152, 
153). Mfigha is cited five times (pp. 51, 58, 78, 174, 175), the 
Mahabharata twice (pp. 34, 273), and the Ilarivansa once 
(p. 273.) Two citations each are given from Bhojaraja (pp. 53, 
185), Manu (pp. 1G, 23), and the Udmdyana (pp. 85, 149). 
Eight works and authors are mentioned once each. The 
Kdmatantra , which, though an erotic work, seems not to occur 
in Schmidt’s catalogue in his Beitrdge zur indischen JErotik , is 
known apparently only from a few citations (cf. Aufrecht, i., 
92.) The one given by ^ivarama (p. 283) is as follows: 
cirotpannapravdsena pritir gacchet paraibhavam 
rdgdyaianascimsm dr i yadi na syctn nakhaJcsatam . 

Trivikramabhatta, the author of the Bamayantlkathd (Hall, 
Introd., 45) (p. 27), FTarada (probably the Ndradapurdnci) 
(p. 49), Bhartrhari (p. 154, also once anonymously), Bhavabhuti 
(p. 259), Bharavi (p. 69), IFarsadeva (p. 154, also once anony- 
mously), and the Iliiopade&a (p. 272, also once anonymously) 
likewise are each quoted once. The Boha$astm , which is known, 
apparently, only from the single passage quoted from it by 
^ivarama (p. 198; see Aufrecht, i., 546), was probably a scien- 
tific work. The Uolca in question is as follows: 

1 It is possible, though not probable, that the Prabhakara here men- 
tioned is the commentator on the Vasavadatta mentioned above, p. 58. 
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eumbako dravahas cdi 5 vet 5 Jmrsaho bhrcimahas tathd 
ehadv Itr I eatidipaneas/nim/uklidh sum bh a van ti te^ 

c the magnet and tlie touchstone, the lodestone, and the pole- 
stone have one, two, three, four, live, or six faces.’ 

It is noteworthy that there is hut one citation from Buna 
(p. 9), which is the eleventh stanza of the poem introducing the 
Jlarsacarita . 

Hall (Introd,, 45) correctly remarks that u Sivarfuna, to a 
most unusual extent for a scholiast in Sanskrit, has recourse to 
the living language of the country, in explication of terms 
found in his original. His preference is, of course, for his 
mother-tongue, the Hindi : hut, in a good number of instances, 
he also introduces words from the Marahatti and the Gujarati.” 
These words, denoted in the commentary by Hi bhdsdydm , or 
less frequently, by i ti hi ly at ah {lolui) , number fifty-two. 

In the Kahcanadarpanci , sixty-nine anonymous quotations are 
made. The majority of these are of little importance, either as 
literature or as sources of information regarding Sivarfuna. A 
number of them may easily be' identified. Thus, several 
examples of rhetorical figures, as those on pp. 5, 6, 80, are 
taken from the Kdvyaprakdsa ; on p. 24 there is an anonymous 
citation from Bhartrhari ; on p. 33, one from the Prasanna- 
rdghava ; on p. 145, one from the JHa.tu avail ; and on p. 272, 
one from the Hitopade&i. A number of metrical examples, as 
the dr yd on p. 2, 164, and the npajdti (upendratu/jrd) on p. 10, 
are taken from the Yrttaratadkora, and several specimens of 
poetic figures, as the definitions of the sdttv thus (p. 220) are 
cited from the Sdh ityadarpan a. 

In forming an estimate of the Junleanadarpan a of Sivarfuna, 
it may be said that the commentary is in general accurate and 
reliable. His appreciation of the Ydsavadattd was keen, and 
his explanations of the puns, allusions, and all the artificialities of 
Subandhu’s work, are in the main correct. It is safe to affirm 
that without the Darpan a or some other good commentary the 
Ydsavadattd would be almost unintelligible to the Occidental 
reader. The cases in which Sivarfuna is mistaken are so few as 
to be practically negligible. It is perhaps no exaggerated 
praise to say that he has written in his Kaflecinadarpana a 
model Sanskrit commentary. 



The Pahlavi Text of Yasna ix. 49-103 for the first time 
critically translated . 1 2 — By Rev. Lawrence II. Millb, 
D.D., Professor in the University of Oxford. 

The Attributes of Horn (i. e. of Haoma). 

Grooi) is Horn, who is the well-giving one, 3 [that is to say, 
thou hast given with propriety], who art the just giver, 3 [that 
is to say, Thou givest a thing to that, one to whom it is quite 
appropriate (or encumbent upon thee) to give it]. 

50. The giver of good (thou art, the giver of a benefit) ; [that 
is to say, thou wilt give the thing which is a benefit (lit. which 
is good)]; 4 (thou) who (art) the healer, [that is to say, thou 
dost thoroughly heal a thing (making it healthy 6 )]. 

51. The well-bodied one thou art, [that is to say, with thee 
the body is handsome (lit. ‘good’)]. Well-intentioned 0 (or Veil- 
desiring 5 ) thou art, [that is to say, by thee that is desired 
which is proper.] 

52. The victorious, the yellow-hued (thou art), the. tender- 
sprouted, [that is to say, thy sprout is soft]. 


1 The texts from which these translations are made appeared as edited 
with the collation of all the MSS. and with their variants in the twenty- 
third vol. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, first half, 
July 1902. The square brackets enclose the glosses ; the curved marks 0 
my explanations. [The transliteration has been brought nearer to the 
standard published in this Journal, vol. xxi, second half, p. 191 . — Ed.J 

2 So I render, to bring the statements into line; but it is possible that 
the writer meant to say £ the well endowed*, ‘ thou art endowed with 
propriety.* 

3 Notice that the original here is ars-dato, and not arMato. 

4 This repetition is not so fatuous as it looks; the word meaning * good’ 
is repeated in its Semitic form. 

5 According to the gloss, dehak when understood as active, whereas we 
might be inclined to regard it as passive. 

6 Here the trlr. repeats his former blunder, losing sight of the radical 
s or t. He refers huvareg (huvar§) to var = ‘ to choose*. Hence his 
hu-kamak'. 
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53. When they drink thee thou givest an excellent thing (or 
‘the best thing 5 ) 1 for the soul; thou art most an accumulator of 
portions ; [that is to say; it is necessary or possible to make 
the store* for the soul good through thee, for a share in heaven 
is through thee]. 

Appeals for knowledge, energy, etc. 

54. Tell 3 on thine inspiration, O yellow one, [tell me a thing 
which (is attended and) attained with knowledge. Let learned 
wisdom l)e mine], 

55. (Tell me) fully (of) power and fully of victory [let it be 
also mine], 

50. (Tell me) fully (of) health and healing. 

57. (Tell me) fully of progress and of the giving of prosper- 
ity. 4 

58. (Tell me) fully of strength of the entire body and of 
wisdom which is all-adorned, [it is as when one understands the 


1 Possibly 4 a heavenly thing * was meant. It is perhaps worth while to 
point out in passing such an error as the accusative pahrumih for the 
nom. vahisto; notice that a form of vax§ is not used, as elsewhere, to 
explain vahiSta. 

2 Was not Garodmanikxh suggested by the external shape of the ter- 
mination -mainyotemo in patfmainyotemo (or paihn-) which recalled 
mainyu, whose root is 4 man’ = 4 to think’, whereas the ‘man’ of ‘garod- 
manikih’ is to be referred to an entirely different word, ‘man’ = ‘to 
abide’. But notice our indebtedness to the Pahl. fcrlr, for a good render- 
ing of pai9m-. even when regarded as merely an alternative. Otherwise 
we might insist upon ‘ most path-finding for the soul 

In regard to the meaning ‘viaticum’ as a ‘provision for the soul on 
the way to heaven,’ it does not suit the other occurrence of patfmeiig; 
see Y. 46, 2. 

No ‘ store of provisions 5 was made for the cattle on the way to any 
destination, nor do we hear of any store for the soul elsewhere as a 
wayside provision. 

Horn accumulated a ‘store of enjoyment’ for the soul here and here- 
after; but food for the journey to the ‘ beyond ’ hardly. 

8 Of course this shows a gross misestimate as to the grammatical form ; 
see 8BE. xxxi, pp. 235, 286. Notice that Ner. follows the error. He 
would read a mruve as an imperative, or else he read a mruiffi, or a 
mraos. 

4 So according to Ner’s pu^tidatim, or ‘of the giving of one’s choice 
desire’ to var ; possibly ‘ the giving of outpouring’, to var = ‘to rain 
might be meant. At all events the translation is really a blunder. 
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end of a tiling; also knowledge (is) forever 1 liis "by means of 
tliis]. (That is to say, if lie knows tlie end, lie knows all.) 

59. (Tell me) fully from tliat source liow they go forth in 
the world having independent power (or, better, read satfmem 
(or -mini 5 6 ) with Ner. and the orig.). ‘(Tell me) fully how I 
may go forth 5 ), and let me (lit. ‘may I 5 ) overcome hostility, 
and conque * r 2 the druj (i. e. demon of the foe). 

60. Appeals for defence and victory. 

(Tell me) fully how from these (resources) I may overcome* all. 
that hostility of the enemies (lit. the torment of the tormentors) 
which is from the demons and (from) [evil] men, 

61. (from) 4 the sorcerers and (evil) fairies (from.) 4 the tyrants 
and the Kayaks and (from) the Karps, (the meaning of Kayak 
va karp) is [those (?) who are blind and deaf 5 as to the matter 
of the Yazads], 

(62) (from) the biped* murderer (or ‘miscreant 5 ) [even from 
the biped aharmok (the persecuting-heretic)], and also (from) 
the quadruped the wolf, 7 

(63) (from) the wide-fronted host also, [that is, theirs is many 
a murderer; some say this (that the meaning) is that ‘their 
nostrils 8 are wide 5 ], who fly 9 with craft. 


1 1 should have preferred bamak to hamai with Ner., but not in view 
of tbe gl. with ‘the end’; this points to ‘ever. 1 Otherwise ‘all’ knowl- 
edge would be better as being nearer the original. 

2 Satund is of course an error, but in view of the correct tarvenam = 
‘ let me overcome’ and vanem = 4 let me conquer, 5 for so we must under- 
stand the falsely written tarvenand and vanend, we may also restore 
satund to satunend, really first meant for satunem, or 4 -am.’ 

8 Cf . Y. 28, 7 for tarvenanj. 

4 Of course these forms should be understood as being in the gen. abl. 

like their original and their predecessors : see Ner. 

6 These ideas are erroneous traditional growths ; see G-atlias, vol. iii, 
a, pp. 130, 131, on the article Kavi and K. The renderings 1 blind’ and 
‘deaf’ are mere careless traditional deductions from the outward 
forms of the words. 

6 Genitive abl. again with Ner. So in 63, c Biped ’ is of course but 
another word for 4 human’ here. 

7 Ner. curiously renders this as 4 tiger.’ 

8 So perhaps, thinking of negroes. 4 The wide-faced ’ would be in- 
deed the more original, as the words are applied only figuratively to 
armies. 

9 1 can see no necessity for the meaning 4 who fly \ 4 Who path-along 

(sic) with stratagems ’ might express the idea. Certainly 4 flying ’ in the 
sense of ‘retreating’ was not meant. 
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Boons asked of Hum. 

04. TMs first boon which I pray 1 2 * from thee, 0 Horn, who 
art from death afar, (is) that which (is) the best world of the 
saints which is bright, all-glorious. 9 

65. This second boon which I beseech* of thee, O Horn, who 
art from death afar, (is) the boon of constant bodily health (lit. 
4 the healthy continuance 8 of the body’, ‘the unbroken contin- 
uance of the body’s health ’). 

60. This third boon which I ask from thee, O JIdm, (thou) 
far from death, is the long living on (i. e. 4 the vitality ’) of 
life. 

67. This fourth boon I ask of thee, 0 Horn, (thou) far from 
death, is how (meaning 4 that ’) from (the condition of) a sup- 
plicant 1 (that is to say, 4 in accordance with my prayer’) I may go 
forth both strong and successful upon the earth, and may over- 
come (still further) the hostility (lit. 4 the hateful torment ’) 
and that I may conquer the druj (demon of all harm). 

GS. This fifth boon which I pray of thee, 0 Horn, the death- 
afar, is that I may go forth upon this earth as a victorious 
smiter in battle, that I may overcome hostility (lit. 4 the hateful 
torment’), and that I may conquer the druj (demon of deceitful 
harm) . 

69. This sixth boon I ask of thee, 0 Horn, (thou) death-afar, 
(is) that I may see (the thief) before the thief (sees ine), that 
I may see before the bludgeon murderer (sees me), that I may 


1 Zaidyam-i, so reading with the MS. D. in the other occurrences = 

4 1 would ask of thee ’ ; but 4 i 5 * * is of use here to connect hom . . . 
1 duraos. 

2 Perhaps it is better to read hamak here with the MS.D,, as hainai = 
‘ever’ conveys rather too much meaning. Some might prefer 'all- 
happy 5 to 'all-glorious 5 . 

8 The word, roveSnlh (so, now) = ' continuance 5 is a sort of false gloss 
caused, as elsewhere, by the suffix -(t-)-atem (to drvatatem) which seems, 
as elsewhere, to have been suggested by a form from i, ae=‘ to go 5 . Bee 
avaetas ( = ' -tats 5 ) rendered anak-rovesmh at Y. 31, 20 where the 
-aetats, rendering ' rove&nlh, 5 was suggested by an aetas ; cp. Ind. iti, 
iti, eta. 

4 Lit. from 'a wisher 5 ; but see Ner.’s better bahuvrihi. I am now 

inclined to depart from this traditional rendering and to refer ae&o, 

to i§ira, etc. : ' that I may go forth ' fresh 5 and ' powerful 5 ; cp. e§a 

as against esa. 
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see before the wolf; [the exhilaration (is) the remedy (that is, 
that X may procure thine, exhilarating stimulus as a defensive 
remedy arousing my energies to be on my guard and my eye- 
sight to be keen to trace the lurking figures)]. 

70. Let no one see ’before us (i.e. get first the sight of us) ; 
before all may 1 2 I see," [I and my disciples]. 

The Gifts of Horn. 

71. Horn gives to those who are swift, to those who would 
make "their horses completely efficient, even to them, he imparts 
energy (that is speed) and strength that is endurance; [(this is 
for) the charioteers]. 

7 2. Horn will give also to those bringing forth in birth 3 * a 
brilliant 4 * 6 son, and a sacred 0 offspring. 

73. Horn imparts to those who sit much at home (lit.. 

£ housely ’ B (sic) in the continued study of books, (that is to say, 
c of the priestly lore and ritual’) increased prosperity and 
learning. 

74. Horn grants to those who are maidens, and sit long unap- 
propriated, [that is to say, who are not married] a master who 
is manifestly-true 7 (or ‘really their own’), [that is to say, he will 


1 So A (DJ.). 

2 Ner, here supplies an upayaiii = 4 remedy ’ as above in 69 where it 
represents properly the Pahlavi Sarak. This is of course an 'error in 
70 where no Sarak, nor upayaiii is called for ; but it occurs only in the 
gloss. 

8 h[er. and the Parsi-Pers. translate negatively. We should simply 
correct their erroneous short ‘a priv\ 

* * One would be inclined to adhere to this meaning for xSaeto- here. 
The royal family might be held in view as typical. 

We should avoid, so far as may be possible, attributing too profound 
a meaning to the word aharuv'. The meaning really held in view in the 
general use of the word aharuv' in such a connection as this would be 
not so much ‘holy’ or ‘ righteous ’ in our sense of the word, as 

* thoroughly respectable,’ in the orthodox community, ‘ of good repute 
and attentive to all religious duties,’ morality being of course under- 
stood. 

6 1 do not accede to the Pahlavi rendering for katayo, which I refer to 
Indian kati = ‘how many ’. The PahL has katik which Ner. understands 
to mean c at home, grhasthah’; see SBE. xxxi, p. 287. The PahL forma- 
tion seems to refer to kata, which at times may mean ‘ house.’ 

1 1 think the orig. haithim should be here understood in one of the 
senses of ‘ sat’, ‘santam’ji. e. as meaning ‘good’. Whether aSkarak' 
could be brought to express such an idea is difficult to say. 
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make a husband appear for them] also for [each of] them (lie 
will provide) a husband; also for them lie produces 1 quick and 
(is) one who is endowed with understanding, ‘ J [(the meaning) is, 
when (they are) presented to a man, upon the spot he is in 
action]. 


A Punishment. 

75. Horn deposed from the royal authority those who are of 
the keresft(n)T 3 party who had grown (that is to say, 6 who had 
become extreme ’) in (ambitious) seeking for the sovereignty, 
[that is to say, they have (actually) ascended the throne (lit. 
mounted the sovereignty)]; 

76. that is, who say thus: 4 * Not on our account later, (i. e. 
in future) do the priests with their desire for continual reciting' 1 
(possibly for ‘over-reciting’) walk in the province (go about 
the countiy) ; [they would treat us thus; it is from our action 
when they do not (thus) walk (so, literally, possibly meaning 
c they render us, i. e. they make us to be thus,-’ 1 it is out of 
(from ?) our action (or * 4 sphere of active influence ’) even when 
they do not (i, e. even when they no longer) walk’; that is to 


1 The false text zerkhiinet is well corrected by Ner. (and Darmesteter 
does not follow the Pahl. here). Ner. has ^yaSayitarain—* a beseecher’; 
The Pahl. trlr. was curiously thinking of jan = mn ; but of course 
Ner.’s acc. is incorrect for jaidyamno; other grammatical relations also 
are misapprehended. For a critical free version, see SBE. xxxi, p. 237. 

2 ‘ Endowed with understanding’ should refer to Haoma as in the nom. 
Quick goes with jaitfyamno and refers to Horn. 

3 When we have such a plain analagon as the Ye die kpsanu for our 
keresamm, we should pause before we think of ‘ Alexander,’ though this 
piece was doubtless not older than his time. We should also note that 
our Iranian keresamm may be indeed a text corrupted from a kere- 
sanum, as there are prominent Zend MSS. in which i and u (at least) are 
actually written alike. Ner.'s deeply interesting report of tlie opinion 
contemporaneous to him should not be overlooked. It was that the 
Church, ‘ ecclesia ’ wa$ alluded to in keresamm and also its ‘ Christians.’ 
See the edition of the texts. 

4 4 Desire for reciting’ is of course an egregious error for aiviStiS 

vereiSye. AivistiS never equalled avarhosmuresmk, except as a free 

and strained rendering : and I still think that vereiSye belongs to vard 

(vered); cp. Sk. vrdli. It may, however, possibly be an infin, to var 

= ‘ to choose,’ in the sense of 'benevolent cherishing. 9 Ner. errs with 

the Pahl. See SBE. xxxi, p. 239 for a critical free rendering. 
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say, c they put us out of action, which, inefficiency lasts even 
after their proselyting peregrinations have ceased.’)] 

77. Such an one as these conquers heroism of every kind; — 
slaughters outright heroism 1 2 of every kind [before and behind]. 

Hail to Hdm. 

78. c Happy’ thou, [that is to say, thy person has become 
(lit. has arrived good ; a or perhaps it was meant to say £ it is 
welcome ’)], O Horn, who art an absolute-king (i. e. a desire- 
king, a king reigning according to desire) through thine own 
power, [that is to say, thine is power in that duty (or deed). 
What is necessary -(or desired to thee), that it is possible to 
thee to have]. 

79. Happy thou who understandest thoroughly many a relig- 
ious (lit. c many a truthful ’) word [which is proper ; for it is 
proper in accordance 3 with the (religiously) true word: kana 
vaSa arsux$a (so)]. 

80. Happy thou, who wouldst not be conferring forth from 
(that is to say, ' ‘ aside (?) from ’) that which is the truthful 


1 Ner. seems nearer with his vrddham talayati (sic). Or could the 
meaning of vrddhi ‘increase’ and vardamlm be considered appropriate 
for giirdih ? which we should naturally render 4 heroism ’ ? The Parsi- 
Pers. does not translate the word, and affords only the awkward trans- 
literation gurdl (sic). Possibly my text k giirdih ’ should be considered 
to be used in a particular sense. We must remember that 4 the increaser ’ 
was in himself almost 4 sacred, 1 and so 4 heroic.’ 4 The institutor of pros- 
perity’ was naturally regarded as endowed with every virtue, and with 
valour as well. We may remember that 2ST§r. elsewhere rather curiously 
rendered fravahar=frava§i by vrddhi. But may not the sign for 4 g’ 
in our supposed giirdih be really superfluous. We remember that a gvi- 
krunih was recognized at Y. 53, 8, it being an outcropping of an ancient 
velarisation. So here we may have a gvardih (with an original 4 g 5 sur- 
viving) in place of a vardih. As to the objection that this would be the 
out-cropping of a form too ancient to be possible, we could rejoin that a 
4 gvi ’ for vi=vi= 4 apart’ would be quite as ancient, and as difficult. 

2 Or possibly in the sense : 4 thou hast appeared beatified.’ 

3 Rai must be read with Ner.’s yena for the senseless la. which came 

from the misunderstood 4 na ’ of 4 kana ’ (so to be restored). Whatever 
the Pahl. trlr. may have understood by these words, I should restore 
them as above, and explain them as referring, perhaps indirectly and 
through some other passage, to Vend, xix, 28-85. The first particulars 

there mentioned refer to 4 the word ’ which was to smite and destroy 
\>he creatures of Angra Mainyu. 
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speaking of conference, 1 [that is to say, thou mayst (or c dost ’) 
not say a thing which Aiiharmazd did not say 2 * in the confer- 
ence]. 


The Girdle. 

81. For he who (is) Afiharmazd bore to thee the ancient, 
girdle (so, but the word is merely transliterated) the star 
bespangled, the spirit-made (made by the spirits), the good law 
of the Mazda -worship p er s , [so his girdle is this; that is to say, 
as the kustik is singly made with a man (when he is created, a 
kustik for each horn believer), the law also which is with, that 
is to say 4 upon 5 him, is also thus 4 singly made,’ Also its 
4 singleness of make ’ is this, that so long as a man does not 
drink horn in the (observance of) the Religion he will not 
become clear 3, (lit.* unstupihed) ; the drinking of hom is a cere- 
mony (or 4 duty’) in the sacrifice], 

82’. With that art thou girded upon the highest (spot) upon 
the mountains, [when there thou hast grown, also this thy 
4 single-createdness ’ (sic) is thus] while, or since, thou art for 
the lengthy 4 continuous progress, 6 (that is to say, since thou 
dost concern the far future), [while (or 4 until’) thou art of the 
future body (that is to say, since (or 4 until ’) thou dost concern 
the interests of the future state) in the manthra, [that is to say, 
they (will) continually until the future state (is reached) pre- 
scribe thee in the ceremony of the Yasna], 


1 Or, reading hampursakiha : ‘ Happy thou, whose is not (a question) 
apart from the conference (whose are on the contrary) truthfully spoken 
communication and conferences.’ 

2 Referring especially to the questions in Y. 44, and also to those in 
the Vendidad. 

This is the single effect of it, that it clarifies the intellect by stimulat- 
ing it. 

4 draj= £ to maintain’ may really be etymologically related to drajah 
=diraz ; but the Pahlavi translation of drajahhe as cliraz is, I think, 
erroneous. It means ‘for the maintaining of,’ hardly for ‘the long 
drawn out recital of.’ 

5 Bo the Pahl. madam satunesmh is not correct for aivi-daitisca; madam 

is not amiss for aivi, but the 6 of tfaitis seems to be separated from the 
-aitis-, which latter was again thought to be associated with ‘ iti,’ or iti 
from i, ae=‘to go,’ which is sufficiently ridiculous. 
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Still further prayers to Horn. 

83. O Horn, who art house-chief and village-chief and tribe- 
chief and province-chief, [that is to say, tliine is universal pre- 
dominance as to c religious 5 matters (lit. spiritually all-lordship is 
thine)] ; and thou art prosperity and a well-informed 1 2 3 lord, [that 
is to say, it is thoroughly possible to thee to impart (prosperity 
and information)]. 


Deprecations. 

84. Power is thine and victory for this which is niv body, 
whose (is) also complete prosperity which affords much enjoy- 
ment [through the afrin'/ that is to say, wealth (is thine) from 
which abundant happiness is derived], 

85. Bear off from us that which is the torment of the tor- 
mentors; 8 and bear 4 5 off their intent which is* severe upon the 
abode/ [the kingdom, or c their authority’]. 

80. He who in this dwelling, in this village, in this tribe, 
and in this province may be the enemy (lit. 4 the hater’) [the 
harmful sinner (the hostile heretic)], 

(87) take away that which is the strength (or 4 swiftness ’) 
of his feet, 


1 The stimulus of the fermented horn was supposed i to cheer one * as 
with a view of ‘prosperity’ and to awake the intellectual faculties so 
that they might acquire information, 

2 Mruve seems to be only rendered, if at all, by pavan airin' ; not so, 
however, Ner. But he mistakes the form for a first singular impera- 
tive; notice that Ner. treats pavan afrin' as gloss, translating it asir-. For 
this reason I treat the pavan airin' as gh, regarding upa mruve as not 
being translated by the Pahl. trlr. Patlxvlh as *rddhatvam seems 
rather lame for ihimai; for the critical free version see SBE. xxxi, p. 
238. 

3 Again an allusion to the Gathas ; see Y. 28, 7. 

4 Forms in -and are sometimes like those in -yen used for the 2d sing, 
imperative. 

5 ‘ Severe upon the abode ’ is of course almost a comic reproduction for 
garemant&m, though * giran ’ might be regarded as conveying the idea of 
its original. Probably we have a case of an additional translation here, 
the work of some later transcriber conveying the idea of an alternative. 
He first translated ‘garm’ as a denominative without sign, and then 
thought that man=‘ abode’ might do for -mantUm. Ner, follows him. 
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(88) turn 1 off tliat which is liis understanding;' 2 

(80) render that which is his thought destroyed, [i. o. make it 
thoroughly inefficient to him] ; 

90. Let him not he going forth upon his 3 two feet: may he not 
be able (to work) with his two hands, [that is to say, may he 
not be able to do destructive. iniquity with his hands]; 

may he not be able (to work) with his two hands, [that; is to 
say, may he not be able to do destructive iniquity with his 
hands] ; 


1 Here the trlr., Ner. following, mistakes verenuih for a form of vart; 
see SBE. xxxi, p. 288 for a critical free rendering : * throw thou a veil 
of dai’kness/ 4 a blinding wrapping;’ lit. 4 around his intellect wrap up/ 

2 ‘ Around his two ears wrap up ’ might be a better rendering of the 
original; as to this see Gathas vol. iii a, dictionary, p. 101. Hand fol- 
lowing in the next subsection might seem at first sight, and even later, 
to confirm the rendering of the Pahl. trlr. from the argument * that the 
word ‘ mind 5 ‘ follows the word ‘understanding’? Some, however, 
might argue in the reverse direction, urging ‘ that a second term almost 
in the sense of hus would be redundant and pointing out that ‘ wrapping 
up his two ears ’ was congruous to ‘ his two feet’ in 90, Mano may how- 
ever bear a more general, or universal, sense. I prefer on the whole the 
meaning ‘ understanding,’ though the word may elsewhere describe ‘ the 
two ears of Ahura Mazda,’ which is, though seemingly so quaint, not an 
impossible expression. 

:J The trlr. could hardly help recognising the dual form here; so Ner.; if 
is not a case for remark. N er. was troubled by the two words fratutuyao 
and aivituyao meaning ‘to have forward capacity (capacity to advance) 1 
and ‘to have .circumstantial capacity (capacity about a thing). 1 He 
seems to have thought of fra while yao suggested some form from 
i, ae, = ‘to go.’ At least so Ner/s prapatayataih indicates. Is it how- 
ever possible that Ner. was wrong and that patuk' here expresses pos- 
sibility ? Or does he intelligently omit one of the seemingly redundant 
forms. Notice that the trlrs. do not render the form in -ao as 2nd pers., 
but as 3rd. Too much importance should not, however, be attached to 
that. While I accede to the view that fratutuyao and aivituyao are 
use for 3rd personals (see SBE. xxxi, p. 239), I am of the opinion that 
they are, together with their Yedic companions in -as, in reality 2nd 
personals in form, a sudden reversion to that form taking place much 
as the 2nd person pi. in English may be used indefinitely; ‘ may you 
be able’ for ‘let one be able,’ or ‘may he be able/ Tinder the 

influence of this law the 3rd pis. opt. may be used as 2nd sing, 

imperatives : ‘ let them do . . / = ‘let one do . . / = ‘ do you’, in -and 

and -yen. In this connection we may notice the sudden use of the 3rd 

pi. where the narrative concerns the singulars, as in 99, vebedunyen: 

* they (such as he) would do it/ this in close connection with ‘ he thinks 
and says’, meaning ‘ He thinks and says, and they, i. e. one (in. his situ- 
ation), would do it/ 
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(91) may lie not see the earth with his two eyes ; may lie not 
see the herd with his two eyes, 

(9&) lie who may he hostile to that which is our purpose. 
[That is to say, until (or c so that 5 ) he who is hostile may not 
he able to contrive against our proper interest (may he thus he 
deprived of sight)] (and also) against our 'body, [that is to say, 
with our body may he not he able to establish hostility (i. e. 
may he not make good his malice)]. 

Anathemas. 

93. Against the (dragon) Azi, the green, the dreadful, whose 
poison has thoroughly reached 1 its aim, [whose poison has com- 
pletely reached the hodv], 

(94) when he may approach 2 the body, toward him who is 
the saint, O Horn the yellow, for him also dost thou make evi- 

1 Vi§ - bara - ay aft should be regarded as abaliuviihi ‘who is endowed 
with a hitting poison ‘ The poison affected ’ would not be so good. 
Bara-ayaft is of course an egregious blunder for the plain viSo-vaepahya 
(not -ahe) Ner. however follows it as usual with his vi^avapte. 

2 So, reading -nat. The Pahh trlr. errs in referring nasemnai to the 
second ‘ uas ’ == ‘to reach \ Some extreme traditionalists hesitate to 
follow him, whereas elsewhere they seem to be almost unvarying in 
their adhesion. One might be tempted to read yezranat transitively : 
‘when he (the dragon) would drag his body against the saint. 1 But the 
‘motive’ of yezrunat (so reading) is evidently ‘nas’ = ‘to reach 5 as 
erroneously seen in na§emnai, In SBE. xxxi. I could only render ‘to the 
saint who perishes’, ‘perishing as to his body,’ or possibly better ‘to 
the saint in the course of losing his body \ As to the rendering : ‘ for 
the saint destroying the body of the A2i,’ if kehrpeni refers to the 
body of the hostile person or being, i, e. the A2i in each case and not 
to that of the saint, then it is controlled by the preposition paiti with a 
jaidi anticipated and does not at all feel the influence of nasemnai which 
undoubtedly refers to the menaced saint. In that sense only can paiti 
refer to kelirpem, as it does undoubtedly to kameredem. Paiti looks 
awkward indeed as governing the genitive, and I feel that a kamerefen 
understood is its real object. Aside from the clumsiness of the position 
of kehrpem, see 98 where kehrpem follows the kameredem of 9? ; and 
this separates kehrpem from the a£i, as does also the metre, which 
shows that it,- kehrpem, belongs to na&emnai asaone in the other sense 
throughout. That is to say, 1 kehrpem nasemnai asaone ’ means ‘ to the 
body-perishing saint.’ ‘To the body-losing saint’ might, as said, be a 
useful alternative. We should not hesitate to give a transitive and 
causative sense to ‘ nas ’ in the middle participle of the ‘ s ’ aorist ‘losing 
his body \ but ‘ perishing bodily ’ is also admissible. Against the mean- 
ing ‘ destroying the body of tlie serpent 1 we have also the general sense 
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dent 1 (tli y) blow [that is to say, declare thoroughly a remedy 
for it]. 

95. Against the ruffian who works apart, a [that is to say, who 
works more apart than (or ‘from’) 3 that which it is fitting to do 
(who evades the law)] the blood-wisher, 1 [that is to say, they 
(such as he) would (like to) inflict wounds] do thou (as) a tor- 
mentor 5 [speak on], 

(9(5) who may (or 4 when he may’) approach the body, (i. e.) 
toward the saint, 0 Horn, the golden, for him thou showest 

of the place where the saint is on the defensive : see where the A&i is 
‘ swallowing men and ‘ swallowing horses.’ The saint who smote the 
dragon was not one of the common faithful, but a signal hero, see 
above ; and here also, it is Horn to whom appeal is made as regards 
future dangers. See even 92, where *kerp / is actually stated to be ‘our 
body.’ This would seem to be decisive. The ‘ our 5 refers to the 
orthodox party of which the body-losing saint was but an individual 
though representative member. See also 95, where zazarand, a nom. 
sg. masc., intervenes between the genitives and kelirpem; see 99, where 
kehrpem is separated from the asemaoyaliya (not -ahe) by eleven words; 
see 101, where, instead of the genitive, we have the dative, which 
makes a reference of the word ‘body’ to the hostile party still more 
improbable. See ‘ he } intervening in 103. 

1 The rendering petakenih zane&n' for vadar(e) jaitfi conveys the idea 
well enough ; but as zaneSn' evidently renders jaitfi, petakenih must be 
meant for vadar(e), the ‘motive’ of which it is difficult to trace save in 
‘ vad’ = ‘ to speak ’ which would be a grossly erroneous explanation of 
vadar(e). Ner. follows the Pahl. with prakasaya. In the form petakenih 
we have a case of the 2nd sing. pres, used imperatively; see the gloss 
explaining the original. 

* I follow this translation in dividing vivarezdavato, not pausing to 
consider a possible ‘ dav 1 in a vivarez-davato. 

:{ Notice ae in this possible sense; ‘ from’ after yuitar (or javidar), 

4 Here our additional MSS. give us a certain solution, -bavihun. This 
text also illustrates a frequent error of the Paid, trlr., who saw some- 
times the form is = bavihunastan even in seviSto, not often, but some- 
times, the trlr. being in such cases possibly a different person. The 
-is- in xrvigyato was rendered bavlhun. And yet these Pahlavi transla- 
tions of the later Avesta are supposed to be closer to the original than 
those of the Gathas. Both sets of Pahlavi translations, those upon the 
Gathas and those here, gave us indeed our first ideas and are of indis- 
pensable value ; but it is folly to ignore their necessary defects, many of 
which occurred from mechanical accident in the long course of succes- 
sive periods of study and attempted exegesis. xrvLsyaht is an aorist 
formation from a xru, and has no such element as is = ‘ to wish,’ in it. 

6 1 would correct my oversight in following Ner.’s '*pTdayitari, wlxioli 
should have been *piclayitarl (sic), read as nom.: ‘ do thou, O Haoma, as 
enraged 1 ; so as of course. 
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contention (lit. tlie smiting) [that is to say, declare thoroughly 
the (defensive) remedy for it]. 

07. Against the wicked man, the tyrant, who has delivered 
a hurling 1 2 [who has thereby hurled a hurling upon persons], 

(08) when he may approach the person ; i. e. toward the 
saint, O Horn the golden, for him also thou reveal est the blow 
(showest battle), [that is to say, thoroughly declare the (defen- 
sive) remedy for it], 

90. Against the unholy infidel, the destroyer of the world, 
i. e. against the herbad and the des to nr who gives his attention 
and (utters) his speech, and may not attain to the matter in 
action, [that is to say, it is not made effect (or 4 is not carried 
out by him 5 6 ); bethinks, and says thus: 4 1 (will) do a tiling,’ 
and they (such as he) would not do it], 

(100) who may (that is, when he may) approach the person, 
toward the saint, O Horn the yellowy for him also thou dost 
make manifest (thy) smiting (showest thy blow), [that is to 
say, declare thoroughly the (defensive) remedy for it]. 

101. Against the harlot, (and) the sorcerer, even the (false) 3 
pleasure-maker, [that is to say, they (such as she) would make 
a thing a ruin], against the one who brings protection*, 4 [that is 
to say, they (such as this one) would accomplish the protection* 
of (harmful) sinners] who on that account (for his (or 4 her’) 
sake) causes the mind to fluctuate like the wind-driven cloud/’ 

(102) who (or 4 when she or he ’) would approach the person, 
toward the saint, O Horn the yellow, for this one make manifest 
tliy smiting . . . (show thy blow) [that is to say, declare thor- 
oughly a (defensive) remedy for it] ; 

(103) (yea) when (moved) by those (influences) a she (or 4 he’) 
may approach the person, i. e. toward the saint, O Horn the 
yellow, for him make manifest thy smiting; [that is to say, 
thoroughly declare a (defensive) remedy for it]. 

[The translator, in apologizing for the misprints in the text, published 
in the twenty-third volume, first half, calls attention to the corrections 
also published in the same volume, second half, p. 357.] 

1 1 think that this hint as to ‘ hurling * is valuable and correct. 

2 So spelt to improve the euphony, dastur having a disagreeable sound. 

*'* So, it is better to accept raudak' in an evil sense. 

4 As may be seen from SBE. xxxi, I do not accede to 4 protection ’ as 

the meaning for upasto here. I compare Sk. upastha = bosom ; to 
upas = bosom (‘ protection ’*=access(?)). 5 Lit. ‘of a wind-driven nature ’ 

6 Possibly min valagan is merely intended for a genitive. 



The Great Behistun Rook, ami Some Results of a Re-exam- 
ination of the Old Persian Inscriptions on it , — By 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackron, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Easter Monday, April 13, 11)03, will remain for me a 
memorable date in the calendar, for on that morning, after four 
days on horseback from Hamadan, I caught my first glimpse of 
the mountain of Behistun and the great inscription of Darius. 
For miles before one reaches it the huge mass of rock is con- 
stantly in sight, lifting its giant head 1700 feet above the plain ; 
and several times in the distance my eager eyes were mistaken 
in fancying I could see from afar the smoothed surface where 
the Great King’s edict is inscribed. This was an error, for in 
approaching hv the Hamadan road one must round the north- 
west corner of the mountain before the inscription can he seen. 
It was shortly before noon, or to he more accurate, 11.25 a.m., 
when my caravan halted at the base of Bisitun, as the Persians 
call it, and far above I could see the inscription and the sculp- 
tured figures which the natives term ‘the Nine Dervishes.’ 
With all I had read about Behistun, with all I had heard about 
it, and with all I had thought about it beforehand, I had not 
the faintest conception of the Gibraltar-like impressiveness of 
this rugged crag until I came into its Titan presence and felt 
the grandeur of its sombre shadow and towering frame. Snow 
and clouds capped its peaks at the time, and birds innumerable 
were soaring around it aloft or hovering near the place where 
the inscriptions are hewn into the rock. The position of the 
latter is worth noting again. From the descriptions I had read, 
or perhaps from the mental picture I had previously formed of 
the scene, I had always fancied that the inscriptions and the 
sculptures were carved nearer the middle of the mountain, 
whose general contour on this side runs from northeast to south- 
west. Not so. They are cut high up in the side of a steep 
gorge or craggy gully that makes a deep gash in the face of the 
rock and extends three hundred feet downward to the plain 
beneath. But before continuing further with the description, it 
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may be well to turn to the middle part of the mountain front 
itself and see how it is occupied. 

As one faces the great Behistun rock, the striking feature 
which catches the eye is a huge space carved out near the cen- 
tral point hut left entirely hare of an inscription. Even Ker 
Porter, Travels, ii. 149-162, seems to have given less attention 
than it deserves to this magnificent tabula rasa , the more con- 
spicuous because of its vacant wall-like stare. It must have 
been prepared with an especial design of recording some historic 
event, as I felt certain after devoting part of an afternoon to a 
study of it. A sj>ace of nearly five hundred feet in length 
(for I paced it off) and over a hundred feet in height has been 
cut out of the mountain front to form a rocky canvas for com- 
memorating some record of importance. The idea that it is 
due to mere quarrying vanishes at once when one studies the 
appearance of it and observes the evident design. Two rocky 
ledges, one proportionately higher than the other, are cut on 
either side to furnish a nearer means of access to the mammoth 
screen, while the overhanging canopy of hewn-out rock forms 
a frame-work above, and a terrace of earth and stones offers an 
approach to the place from below. Such is the general scheme 
and arrangement. The question naturally arises, and is always 
asked by those who have seen the great blank space : c When 
and by whom was it cut, what was its purpose, and why is it 
without a trace of the cuneiform chronicler’s chisel ?’ To this 
inquiry the natives respond by saying ‘it was the work of 
Ferhad.’ The sentiment of such an explanation will appeal to 
every reader of Nizami’s romantic epop6e; he will recall the 
tragic story of the enamored sculptor and the lovely Shmn, 
and lie will trace in fancy the marks of the ambitions wooer’s 
steel, or hear the ring of the mallet as the rock yielded to liis 
herculean blows. But the classicist at the same moment will 
remember a passage in Diodorus Siculus, 2. 13, telling how 
Semiramis visited ‘ Bagistanon,’ encamped nearby, built a ‘par- 
adise ’ on the spot, and recorded the occasion by an inscription 
on the mountain. The quotation from the Greek author is 
worth repeating for the sake of comparison : 

e When Semiramis had brought to an end the works upon which she 
was engaged, she set out for Media with a large military force and halt- 
ing near the mountain called Bagistan, pitched her camp there. She 
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made a park, twelve furlongs in circumference, in the plain which has 
a great fountain that waters all the cultivated area round about. The 
mountain of Bagistan is sacred to Zeus, and on the side toward the 
garden it has steep rocks extending upward to the height of seventeen 
furlongs. On the lower part of this she caused her own image to be 
carved, with a hundred lance-bearers standing round about her. She 
inscribed likewise in Syriac characters (Svfuou; ypupmoi) in the rock, that 
<£ Semiramis had ascended from the plain to the top of the height by- 
laying the packs of the beasts of burden that followed her one upon the 
other .” 9 

That we have in this passage a direct allusion to our rock is 
undoubted. The only question is whether the story which 
Diodorus gives is to he applied to the unlettered space or to the 
familiar sculptures and inscriptions of Darius. The difficulty 
■with the former application is the fact that a careful examina- 
tion of the huge central table does not reveal the slightest trace 
of its ever having been inscribed. I studied it with great atten- 
tion, having in mind the Diodorus passage, and I asked also the 
judgment of my native servant, who was very intelligent in 
such matters; but I could not convince myself that this portion 
of the rock had ever been engraved, or that an inscription had 
been obliterated. If one were inclined to theorize and to build 
up a fanciful hypothesis on flimsy foundations, it would he easy 
to suggest that King Darius, after completing the well-known 
record and sculptures, had directed the present vacant space to 
he prepared for a memorial of his later deeds, especially the 
campaign against Greece. The misfortunes at Athos and Mara- 
thon, the uprising in Egypt, and the hand of death, frustrated 
his plan, changed the course of history, and left the blank page 
on the rock to bear witness e silentio to the triumph of Hellas 
and the beginning of the downfall of Iran. But this is mere 
guesswork, idle fantasy, especially when one asks why Darius 
should have reserved the central and best position on the moun- 
tain for the last. All that we can say is that the general appear- 
ance of the place and the nature of its surroundings gives the 
impression of great antiquity. So much for the blank and 
unfinished wall space. "We may now turn to the well-known 
tablet and sculptures that form the special subject of discussion. 

As stated before, the great record of Darius is situated far- 
ther to the northeast, some four or five hundred j)aees removed 
from the central point. As one stands beneath and looks 
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three hundred feet upward within the rocky ravine, the general 
outline of the inscription and the figures of Darius, the two 
viziers, and the ten captive kings, come clearly into view. It is 
easy to understand why the natives regard the latter as ‘ the 
Nine Dervishes , 5 because the prostrate figure of Gaumata, with 
his upstretched hands, is not so easy to distinguish in the dis- 
tance. As to Skunka with his high Scythian cap, I am inclined 
to agree with the view that his figure was added sonic time 
after the others were carved. Viewing the smoothed spaces, 
where the inscriptions are cut, the general arrangement could 
be made out, if one knew it beforehand, of the Old Persian in 
tlie center below the sculptures, the Neo-Elamitic to the left of 
the ledge, and the Babylonian above this and also above on the 
right. The familiar broad bands indicating by their peculiar 
grayish color where the water had streamed down and washed 
away portions of the inscription were all too plain. Even at 
the moment, water was oozing out from the upper part of one 
of the tablets and trickling over its face. It was evident at a 
glance that a telescope would he of no service in copying the 
lower part of the Old Persian text, because the projecting ledge 
cut off a portion of the inscription from below. It was neces- 
sary to get nearer. Climbing past huge boulders and fragments 
of fallen crags, which make the ascent of the gorge not easy, it 
was possible to get closer to where the tablets and sculptures 
are. The precipitous sides of the gox\ge form an angle; the 
Darius record is on the side that faces almost directly toward 
the east. The opposite wall or other face of the shaft-like 
ravine is so steep and rugged as to defy the climber’s attempts 
to ascend it for the purpose of photographing the inscriptions 
from their own level. The natives assert that it is practically 
impossible to mount this side of the rocky couloir. . The ques- 
tion came, how best to ascend to the inscriptions. 

Having heard from a Persian friend that it would probably 
be best to be let down from above, I bad previously studied 
some of the methods employed by tbe bird-nesters in the 
Hebrides in being lowered by ropes over craggy cliffs. A brief 
examination of the situation, however, showed that the only 
feasible approach was by climbing and being drawn up by cords. 
In less than an hour the preparations for the task were begun, 
Meshed All, the owner of the caravanserai nearest to the rock. 
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found five men who were ready to undertake tlie ascent. A 
sixth, Kail!, the guide and best of them all, was added later; 
and the procession with ropes and a ladder was soon under way 
toward the beetling precipice. "Whatever may be said against 
the ladders, which proved, of little use, nothing can be main- 
tained against the Persian goat-hair ropes, for their quality is 
excellent. The cords that bound the luggage on, the caravan 
pack-horse, supplemented by ropes furnished by the Bisitun 
guides, and firmly fastened about the chest with knots that only 
a Persian knows how to tie, were a pledge of surety against 
slipping and gave confidence for the climb. The stout protest 
of the guides against my riding Tioots was well founded, as the 
risks of the first day proved; but a happy substitute for these 
was later found in the native <jl.va.hs , resembling rough tennis 
shoes, which were loaned by one of the Persian bystanders and 
firmly sewn upon the feet with a heavy pack-thread needle. 
All then was ready. The exciting task began. 

The ascent of the first huge fissure in the side of the couloir, 
the clamber with torn hands and clothes along the brink of a 
precipitous crag, the tugging ropes that helped up tlie steep 
incline of the second rock, the scramble past the thorn bush 
that barred the way farther up, and the final tug and spring 
that brought to the edge of the ledge, together with .mill xuh 
f very good, 5 and the encouraging word of the guides, c no fear 
now, the danger is over 5 — will not readily he forgotten. Only 
when one lias stood on the narrow ledge by the side of the 
inscriptions and looked out over the magnificent plain far beneath, 
and listened to the dull murmur of the stream below, as it bursts 
from the mountains base, does one know how to appreciate Raw- 
linson 5 s work. It may interest others, as it did me, to learn that 
he has carved his name in tlie stone, a few inches below the very 
inscriptions which he first made known to the modern world. 
This he was entitled to do, and one is almost inclined to ajipend 
after his simple c H. 0. Rawlinson, 1844, 5 tlie words of ancient 
India’s homage — namo namali . 

In the words of Rawlinson, £ the climbing of the rock to arrive 
at the inscriptions, if not positively dangerous, is a feat at any 
rate which an antiquary alone could he expected to undertake. 5 
On the first day it took a while to get somewhat used to the 
giddy height, so I devoted my attention to examining the gen- 
vol. xxiv. 6 
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oral condition of the rock, making notes, observing the sculp- 
tures, which one can study better, however, from below than from 
the ledge, and to getting the size of the cuneiform letters and 
of the tablets themselves. The four columns of the Old Persian 
record are each about six feet broad. The exact measure- 
ments in meters, if one cares to have them, are: 1st ool.= 
1.90; 2d col. = 1.94; 3d col. =1.05 (approx.); 4th col. = 1.9-1: 
(approx.). The 5th column I did not measure, owing to the 
difficulty of its position. The place occupied by the Neo- 
Elamitic (Scythian or Median) inscription is around a crag to 
the left of the Old Persian, as one faces the inscription, and my 
most reliable guide wished totquiutuple the price for taking me 
there, while the Babylonian tablet on the overhanging ledge 
above to the left and to the right -is absolutely inaccessible, as 
Rawlinson himself discovered, when all his guides failed him 
and he found only one Kurdish shepherd lad who would venture 
and who accomplished with difficulty the risky task of taking the 
squeezes of that inscription (see ArcJuieologia, xxxiv (1850), pp. 
73-75, and the Memoir of JSir Henry liawlimon^ by his brother, 
Canon George Rawlinson, pp. 156-157). On looking at the 
mass of scarped rock one wonders how the daring boy ever 
accomplished the perilous feat. Perhaps he still lives and can 
tell, but, as regards Rawlinson, I could not find the slightest 
recollection of him among the inhabitants of whom I inquired ; 
but his special Persian guide died a couple of years ago at 
Hamadan, as I learned. * 

A study of the Old Persian tablets soon revealed the fact 
that the inscription has suffered much since the days of Rawlin- 
son. Mention has already been made of the water that was 
oozing from the upper part of the inscription when first I saw 
it, so that it was wet in places for the space of several feet. 
Some photographs, which I succeeded in taking on the second 
day upon the ledge, make clearer what we have lost and are 
losing, and I fear that other and fresher proofs of this will he 
found when the rock is examined with more detail than was 
possible in my short week’s stay. But to one point I wish to 
call attention. I found that after the eye had become accus- 
tomed and had some practice, it was possible to restore lost 
letters and words by a careful examination of the indentures 
which the heavy stroke of the engraver’s chisel had left in carv- 
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mg the character. The head of the nail-shaped letter (for the 
Behistun letters look perhaps more like nails than like Avedges), 
can still be discerned as a dot or hole in the washed away stone ; 
and a knowledge of the cuneiform writing enables one to com- 
bine these dots into skeleton letters that often remove all doubt 
as to the true reading. I understood how Rawlinson must some- 
times have done thus, and more easily, because the stone had suf- 
fered less in his time,' I believe, than to-day. In contrast to the 
disintegrated parts, however, stand those portions where the 
water has not mutilated and defaced the rock. Here, instead 
of the peculiar dull steel gray bands, we have the beautiful 
brown color of the inscription as perfect as when the stone- 
cutter of Darius laid his mallet aside. No granite tablet in 
Central Park or Trafalgar Square could be more perfect. It 
was interesting, moreover, to compai’e the style of the Behistun 
characters with the somewhat larger letters of the Gkmj Namah 
inscription (Dar. Elv. and Xerx. Elv.) which I had been exam- 
ining at Hamadan the week before. On Alvand the space 
between the lines was 4 inches and each letter averaged nearly 
3 inches in height. At Behistun, where economy of space v r as 
necessary owing to the length of the inscription, the sharply 
drawn lines were about V/i or I % inches apart, and the clear cut 
letters each about 1% inches (3% cm.) high. The brown 
shellac or varnish made them stand out in bolder relief and gave 
a hue finish to the whole, although I could see no traces of the 
6 flakes ? of tlie cement, which Rawlinson speaks of as having- 
sifted down upon the narrow ledge; nor again did I observe any 
evidence of letters being preserved by reason of this shellac 
withstanding the water when the rock itself had disintegrated 
beneath (JRAS. x, 193, O. S.). But this may be still another 
proof that the rock has suffered since Rawlinson’s time, and it 
is to be hoped that M. de Morgan will make casts of the entire 
inscription, as I learned in Persia it is the intention of his mis- 
sion to do. My own attempt to take squeezes of certain words 
was a failure, due partly, among other causes, to the wind, 
which prevailed during the four days when I was up on the 
ledge, and was the stronger owing to the height and the 
peculiar formation of the rocky cut. This made me wish for 
more time so as to wait for other conditions. Owing to the 
physical strain of the ascent, for it requires some athletic 
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prowess, and owing to the exciting interest of the work, which 
is somewhat of a tax on the nerves, the element of time is 
necessary for accomplishing what one would wish to do. To 
this I may add that money is likewise an indispensable factor in 
dhe equation. But above all one must not be hurried. On the 
last day of my stay, for example, after I had finished all I could 
reach or clearly see, I begged the guides to let me use the 
ladder in order to examine some of the less certain readings in 
the upper part of the inscription. This they stoutly refused to 
do on account of the extreme danger from the high wind blow- 
ing at the time. And that afternoon I was obliged to start 
back to Ramadan. But although some points like these had to 
be left, I was glad to find I bad been able to examine most of 
the doubtful passages and to prove in general the wonderful 
accuracy of Raw! in son’s transcript. To this I shall revert also 
below when I speak of the two or three photographs I took, the 
first I believe ever taken on the ledge and they were snapped 5 
as I leaned out over the precipice, held by the guides, while 
focussing the camera and hastily taking the picture. Most of 
my time, however, was spent in copying, collating, or verifying 
the readings on the rock itself without resorting to my photo- 
graphic apparatus. I may ouly add regarding the means of 
ascent in ancient times, that there is not the slightest trace of 
any thing of the kind to-day. If ever there was any, it can not 
have been of a permanent material. Regarding the descent, 
when I had' been for hours on the cramped and narrow ledge, 
the going down seemed much more difficult than the ascent, and 
it was a joy each time to hear my faithful Persian servant, Safar, 
call out from below, c Now you are safe, 5 when I passed the last 
dangerous place. The unloosening of the tight-bound ropes 
quickly followed with his aid. All had gone well. 

So much for the incidental side. I now turn to the far more 
interesting and important matter of wdiat I was able to note, 
verify or restore. 

Bh. i. 47, uy u s' ! ta : the reading of each letter is quite clear. 

Bk. I. 51, 2 >aranam : reading absolutely certain. 

Bh. x. 65, r' l B (l b a is u ~a : barring this troublesome word, the 
entire line from -carls gaiOdmcd ■mdniyamtia to tyddi$ gaumatam 
hya is quite as given in Spiegel and Weissback and Bang, 
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except that the // and n of Gaumata’s name are defaced, and the 
y of hya is illegible, owing to the weathering of the rock. The 
question arises with regard to the much discussed word begin- 
ning with v* in the middle of the line. The latter part of the 
word is mutilated, but my memoranda show that we must accept, 
two letters after -bin. The latter I have marked as ‘ apparently 
<V the former 1 noted at first as ‘illegible, 1 but added after- 
wards 4 probably right as r.’ This shows the bearing of Rawlin- 
son’s ‘extremely doubtful 5 as regards the c at least. A photo- 
graph which I took of the first part of the word e'&'tt'i.&'-u is 
interesting as showing that there is no i inserted either before or 
after the 0. This is a matter of importance for future refer- 
ence. I am not unmindful of the various places where this 
word has been discussed in the journals — the most recent is 
Gray, JAOS. xxiii. 56-GO. [Regarding abi- or aha- of able arts, 
I unfortunately find on returning to America that I had made 
no special memorandum, but my inference from the absence of 
a note is that the text stands as first given by Rawlinson {abi-) 
and also by Weissbach and Bang, because I had the latter 
volume with me on the rock and should probably have recorded 
a variation if there had been one.] 

Bh. i. 66: my memoranda and ‘snap shot’ photographs of 
portions of 1. 66 show that this line stands as given in the 
received editions, excepting the d in parnamda and the final m.ea 
of macla[)ncCi\. But this is a matter of minor importance. My 
4 snap shots ’ also help to assure the accuracy of several other 
words in 11, 65-70; l only wish I had taken* more photographs, 
despite the great difficulty in using the camera on the ledge. 

Bh. i. 86, m (( -y (t kuMv>a (V) etc. : the first letter of this word 
is very uncertain, but the notes which I made upon it on two 
different days seem to confirm the accuracy of the initial m. 
My notes on the last occasion remark that the first part of the 
word looks more like m a y l \ and T twice sketched the remnants 
of the cuneiform characters with a special comment on the very 
scanty space between the m (?) and the y. My second drawing 
in pencil indicates more especially the illegibility of the m, 
which is inferable, however, from the partial dots that are 
faintly visible, but may be made out with, difficulty. The same 
sketch seems to emphasize again the small space between it and 
the y. [On returning to America and gaining access to my 
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books, I find that whereas in JRAS. x. p. xlv. (0. S.) Rawlinson 
says 1 there would appear to be a sufficient space for two letters 
between on. and be afterwards corrects this statement (JRAS. 
xii. p. ii., O. S., Appendix; of. Bartliolomae, IF. xii. 132, note) 
by noting ' c there is only one character wanting in the word 
ma-hVmoa .’ This later remark would agree precisely with any 
own independent observations.] As to the correctness of y, 
which is not given in any of the editions except in the text of 
Weissbach and Bang and is markVl doubtful by them, I have 
no hesitation. Both my j>encil sketches of the cuneiform ehar- 
acters present a y", and so do my memoranda. The last part, 
-Jcduva^ of the word under consideration is perfectly clear, as 
my notes on each letter show. The only Avestan word that I 
can recall that is at all like this dubious m a y <t k a uv tt a is Av. 
maekaintis Ys. 38 . 3; or is it beasts of burden, cf. 8 k. 2 ondyu S 
As to the reading of the two words adam kdrtnn , which stand 
before this provoking word, there is no uncertainty. 

Bh. 1 . 8 G, ant yam nsabarim : an examination and re-exam- 
ination of the rock proves the certainty of this reading. The 
word-divider precedes the u and is all right. The n itself, 
while not clear, can be made out sufficiently well, for I examined 
it on two different occasions, in order to be perfectly sure. The 
s was found to be beyond question, and that without noticing 
the loss of any sign after it in the margin, as Foy, IF. xxxv. 30, 
would assume. The chiselling of - bcirvm in the following line 
shows that portion of the compound to be perfectly clear. 
Oppert’s original conjecture usabdrion. would therefore be sub- 
stantiated. I refrain here from entering into a discussion of 
the derivation of this much mooted word. 

Bh. 1 . 87, aniyahyd asam (sic) \_.d\doiayarn : the form 
aniycihyd , as given, is accurate, though the word is damaged. 
The reading aha,, of Spiegel, Kossowicz and Tolman, or 
tahna\kam~] of Fr. Mtiller, WZKM. i. 222 , xi. 253, and as[pd] 
of Weissbach and Bang, though the latter were on the right - 
track (cf. Gray, AJP. xxi. 21), must he abandoned. The 
word is simply asam , 4 horse 5 (acc. sg.). The on at the end is 
very distinct; the s is very plain; and the initial a is quite 
clear. To these comments my note-book further adds, ‘the 
word-divider after it is quite clear.’ Further conjecture there- 
fore is unnecessary and I find my observation as to the on. 
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receives additional substantiation from Rawlins on, who read 
£ asm . . . duct yaw.) hut he did not notice the word-divider 
after a mm and consequently vocalized the word erroneously. 
The old difficulty, however, still remains with regard to the 
obliterated prefix of \_„~\anayam. Over each of the cuneiform 
letters of the legible part, *•<?■ n ff y lt ///", I have written £ 0. Tv,’ 
i. e. £ all right, 5 in my note-book. But on examining the con- 
jectural pati as prefix in V. and B. I have added a memoran- 
dum ‘path extremely questionable ; the initial letter can hardly 
l>e^> at all. 1 In fact, as my notes continue, c it is hardly possi- 
ble to read the prefix, 5 because the rock is so damaged. I 
appended a further note that the appearance of the word sug- 
gested rather \_uji\driayam or \_uz]dna>ya>n. As to form and 
composition neither of these prefixes would be impossible, as I 
have since found on being aide to consult the verbal prefixes 
under yW in my Sanskrit dictionary. 'But such a restoration 
is quite uncertain, though I tried my best to assure it by exam- 
ining the weathered stone again and again. Whatever the 
prefix may be, the sense seems clear "when combined with the 
new reading asum (ace. sg. for plur., special for general) so 
that the sentence may he rendered an hjahyd amni [ np]€maytnn 
C I brought up horse(s) for the rest (of the army). 5 This inter- 
pretation is apparently also in accord with the Elamitic version, 
cf. Weissbach, Aehameniden hisch riften Z r irelter t s Lrt , pp. 03, 
04, and Foy, oj>. cit . xxxvii. 554. 

Bh. I. 88, exit (uwija, in hoc loco: the reading of Spiegel, 
Kossowicz, Tolraan, Weissbaeh and Bang, is wrong as far as 
avadd is concerned, and that too despite the fact that Spiegel, 
Keilinschr if tern , p. 11, n. 88, is following the authority of 
Rawlinson’s revision (JRAS. xii. p. ii., 0. S., Appendix). The 
rock plainly gives av-am at this particular point, even though 
avadd occurs often elsewhere in the inscriptions. The m of 
a vam is clear, as is shown by my notes and sketch of the cunei- 
form characters. The v is not quite plain, but can be made 
out. Regarding the initial a , there is of course no doubt. In 
JRAS. x. 211, etc., Rawlinson originally read quite correctly 
c aioam havdmd £ that army, 5 just as in Bh. 2. 20, 21, 41, 46, 
etc. There was no' occasion for his departing from that. It 
may be added by way of supplement that the letters -dva of the 
adjacent word [pas]dva are right, though the first part of tlie 
word is broken. 
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Bh. I. 93-96: the t in oiaditahaira (i. 93) is legible, and may 
reasonably be removed from italics in our transcribed editions 
of tlie text. I made an incidental note also that dim hadd 
(i. 93) is accurately recorded in our texts, and that aJcumd 
(i. 96), though defaced, is still legible. There were evidences 
also that the rock has suffered since the days of Rawlinson. 

Bh. 2. 59-61 : these three lines are precisely as given in 
Rawlinson and Spiegel. The lacuna indicated by Weissbaeh 
and Bang in ‘ nd . . a,vam bur am ’ (i. 61) is wrong and is evi- 
dently due to a misprint (not noticed by Bartholoniae, IF. xii. 
135). In printing, the two points . . have presumably slipped 
in by mistake from the fragmentary -ryamanam in the next line. 
This note applies therefore merely to the W. and B. edition. 

Bh. 2. 75 (cf. 2. 79), [ca&mu] avajarn , etc. : at the beginning 
of this line the y of utdsa/iy , though faint, is nevertheless to be 
inferred from the indentures or dots that are still quite distin- 
guishable. Recall what was said above on such dots as means 
of restoration. The obliterated word, read as dusrna or dawsma, 
yielded no new results and is equally illegible in both 2. 75 and 
2. 79. At 2. 75 I have merely noted regarding the fragments 
of an internal letter that it c looks more like an h than it does 
like an sj but the likeness between the two letters in the cunei- 
form character leads easily to misapprehension, and certainly 
casmu suits the sense, for the loss of an eye or both eyes, 
afflicted as a punishment in addition to other mutilations, is pre- 
cisely what one notices or hears of in remote parts of Persia 
to-day as in the days of King Darius. The sight is destroyed 
by means of a red hot iron brought near to the ball — see, for 
example, A. H. S. Landor, Across Coveted Lands , ii. 191. 
This latter observation may throw some additional light on the 
meaning of avajam (i. 75). The reading of this word is 
beyond question. So also is duvuraydmmy ; but hast a, addriy 
must now be put in italics in our editions, as I found both 
words illegible — still another proof of the damage done by the 
water since Rawlinson examined the rock some sixty years ago. 
Simply by way of record it may be worth adding that the last 
two words of this line, I. 75 havuvaslm kjdra are in perfect 
condition at present. 

Bh. 3 . 87-91 : some time was spent in trying to see if any- 
thing new might possibly be got out of the closing lines of the 
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third column, hut the action of the water had so completely 
obliterated the words that even the two last words at the bot- 
tom of the tablet were less clear than they were to Rawlinson. 
My notes show that dp of \itzm<nj\dpatl y may be inferred from 
the faint remnants of these two letters; the last part of the 
word is all right. The k of dkariy<< u td r m is apparently riglit-ly 
read; I have added ‘ k is best,’ but have repeated that it is much 
damaged. 

Bli. 4 . 46: so far as the first three words *maya/0iya> vnhtd 
mira\yimzddlui\ are concerned, the reading is as in the texts 
already cited; but I was able to make out the faint remnants of 
ni a z (l d u in the divine name. In the fourth word, like Rawlin- 
son, I could only read the latter portion, or rnaly , so there is 
still an opportunity for conjecture, and the suggestion of Gray, 
JAOS. xxiii. 6 $, to read avad-aum/, is as satisfactory a way of 
filling the lacuna as any. The word aaiyaMiy, furthermore, I 
have marked with an c O. Iv.’ (all right) in my memoranda. 

Bh. 4 . 49, avahjyd parin' Bad a- . . . : the first two words are 
clear, but the verb is in bad condition. Its introductory part, 
however, can be made out and I have marked the d as 4 O. Tv./ 
but with the latter part I could do nothing. 

Bh. 4 . 50, maniy[<i\t[iy ~] : despite the syntactical grounds 
favoring a subjunctive we must accept, a short d, judging from 
the rock, unless my memoranda have failed me. On the margin 
of my text I have distinctly recorded, c no space for long d; 
what remains of the t comes directly after yd 

Bh. 4 . 51, pa.ruvd u'mya0[iya] . . . dtd aha, etc. : the first 
two words are quite clear on the. rock; the remnants of the third 
one I read as ... . dfd without looking at either of the printed 
tdxts of >Sp. and W. and B., which I had with me. Rawlinson, 
followed by the later editors, gives only the final d, whereas I 
distinctly made out . . . dtd independently, as stated. Weiss- 
bach and Bang conjecture [ydt]d; hut if one is to make a guess 
I should think that [dd~\atd (of. Av. dzdta c noble horn’) or 
[dm]ata (Bh. 1 . 17), as an attribute to wuyaB/yd, would be as 
good a way of filling the lacuna as any. With regard to the 
next word, I have noted: ‘ aha can he made out on the stone 
without question . 5 The reading, therefore, is assured, and I 
have marked amimm. and a fitly as all right; hut the naly 
between them is no longer clear, although it may he inferred 
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from the appearance of the stone. Accordingly I have marked 
it 4 0 . IC, inferable.’ 

Bh. 4 . 53, daraya\_vaus ^myadfirya nnram : the name of 
King Darius is apjmrently somewhat more damaged now than in 
Ravdinson’s time; but that is a minor matter. More important 
is a memorandum regarding the absence of any break before 
nnram. I 11 my notes on the margin I have drawn a circle 
around the dots in the W. and B. edition, to indicate that the 
lacuna is to be struck out, and have added a delinite memoran- 
dum, t omit the space ; the word nuram comes after the word- 
divider that followed [xsaya]Oiyad Foy’s conjecture of add, 
KZ. xxxv, 34, n. 1 , is therefore needless. 

Bh. 4 . 64, naiy zurakaru. <iha[ni\\ the last part of naty is 
much broken, but the reading appears to be all right. On 
examining zurakara I first noted c not wholly clear, as the stone 
is somewhat marred, but still z n r k r does seem all right.’ 
O 11 re-examining it the following day in a better light, I added 
that the reading is confirmed. [O 11 looking up Rawlinson I find 
that lie gives the cuneiform quite cleai’ly, which again bears out 
the idea that the rock has suffered since.] As to dha\ni\ I have 
marked c all right’ over dh a and have added £ probably right ’ 
over what can be made out of the final m. The printed editions* 
have the same. 

Bh. 4 : 64, \yimy adam na\imuiy taumd : I was not able to 
make anything out of the missing letters that are indicated here 
by being enclosed in brackets, and I wi'ote 4 absolutely illegible 
to me ’ over [adam]. But on the last day in the strong sunlight 
I corrected this, by a supplementary remark that 4 I fancied I 
could discern the a quite clearly, and remnants of the crossbar 
and upper parts of a d, together with a fragment of the hori- 
zontal wedge and possible traces of the indenture, caused by 
the deep strokes in the nail-heads of an md This therefore is 
something towards assuring the accuracy of [adam']. Regard- 
ing the first i in \nd\imaiy I have noted that it is 4 right but 
broken badly.’ As to taumd there is no doubt. The reading is 
quite accurate, as in all our texts. The next three words, and 
those following, called for much study, the results of which will 
now be given. 

Bh. 4 . 64, upariy d b r a a }stdm upariy : I spent much of my last 
two days in examining this passage, which was one of the 
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incentives for my going to Belli stun, because of tlie bearing of 
the whole sentence on the question of the religion of Darius as 
a Zoroastrian and the faith of the Acliacmenian kings, which. I 
have discussed in JAGS. xxi. 169, 172-175. I returned to the 
line again and again, studied each word under different lights, 
sketched it, and made rubbings, so far as I could, or dared, lest 
the stone in any way should become injured. Regarding the two 
upariy' s, the first is much damaged and is difficult to read; but on 
the last day I was fortunate in having bright sunlight, so that I 
could examine it well and compare it again and again with the 
similar word at the end of the line. I found distinctly that it 
is upariy (with u) not apariy as has been suggested (e. g. KZ. 
xxxv, 45, n. 1). This first upariy therefore remains unchanged, 
as in Rawlinson. I came to like results as to the second upariy , 
which is more distinct. Over its u in my text and over part of j> 
and over y I have written in my book c all right. 5 Below the part 
pari I have marked 4 much defaced. 5 But on the following day 
when the sun was bright the word came out quite clearly and 1 
appended the note, it is 4 all right. 5 Therefore the second upariy 
must likewise stand, as in Rawlinson. 

, I was most anxious, however, to examine the word between 
these two and to find whether it is ahistam (R.J, ahastdm (R. a ) 
or drstdvi (Toy’s conjecture) — see my remarks in the article 
already referred to, JAOS. xxi. 169, 172-175. Great care and 
attention were spent in the examination, and after working on 
the individual letters I made it a point to turn to something 
else and then* to return again and again to verify my memo- 
randa and my sketches. In ,tlie first place, tliere is no i in the 
word ; any such reading as almtu/m must therefore he dropped. 
We have therefore to do either with ahastdm or with Toy’s 
conjecture drUdm , the point being merely whether our text has 
a h or an r, because each of the other letters u.std/a is perfectly 
clear, as my memoranda again and again show. The whole 
question between the two mooted letters is whether we have 
the slight horizontal mid-bar of the cuneiform r or simply 
the two parallel wedges of the h . I must mention at once 
that the shape of the cuneiform character for r on the Behistun 
rock does not exaggerate the middle of the three horizontal 
strokes so much as in the type of our printed editions. I 
noticed this particularly and my photographs taken on the ledge 
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also bring it out. Therefore the middle wedge is naturally less 
prominent, and when defaced by the action of the water, as 
this word has been, it becomes very faint. A moment of un- 
certainty also arises as to whether it be an intended indenture 
or an accidental dot, because of the peculiar brownish mottled 
appearance of the somewhat porous stone when it is exposed to 
the disintegrating water. But each time I returned to the word 
I became surer that Foy is right and r not b is to be read. 1 
examined the letter in connection with the other r’s in the 
vicinity, when these had suffered from the water, and always 
with the same result. I believe therefore that ar (t sH <t am, a i. e. 
drstdm for drstdtdin £ Arshtat, Uprightness, Rectitude 5 is to 
be read with Foy and he is to be heartily congratulated on his 
shrewd conjecture. At the same time, I would suggest the 
need of caution in making further conjectures. The clays spent 
up on the ledge at Behistun have made me more conservative 
than ever, and in cases of doubt I should generally rely on the 
faithful Rawlinson until the rock itself be examined. 

. Bh. 4 . (35, . . . Mhaurim etc. : the text in Spiegel, Kossowicz 
and Tolman, partly following Rawlinson, gives upariy /mum 

naiy sakaurhn hnwitam zura akunavam ; Oppert, Le 

Peuple ct la .Lanyue ties J fades, p. 183, writes it upariy dy am 
naiy uvdrim naiy clruvaptam za.ura akunavam ,* Fr. -M filler, 
WZKM. i. 60 reads aparijd/jdma nuij sakaurhn [naij a^huwd- 
tam zaura akunavan ; Weissbach and Bang present upariy 
dydrn naiy Sakaurhn [naiy] .... JmoaPnn zura aku.na.vam ; 
Foy, KZ. xxxv. 45 first suggested a correction of Ahe, text, i. e. 
c in dpariydyam zu verbessern , 5 and he altered sakaurhn into 
h ukdrlm , and huvatam into d u uskaram (on which see Bang, IF. 
viii. 292) ; Bartholomae, IF. xii, 180 made the radical conjec- 
ture naiy d h urim naiy duruvatam / finally Foy KZ. xxxvii. 
557, shifted his ground and made a new guess, dasurim . . , [ai] 
nahivaHarn . I can only add that with regard to sakaurhn sug- 
gestions for altering the text may be practically abandoned. 
The stone plainly gives s (t k a u r a i (?) )n a . Regarding the first 
three letters, $ a k a u 9 there is no donbt, as a repeated examina- 
tion of the word proved. The r a though is very unclear, but the 
holes or dots of the defaced wedges would allow an r. . The 
same is true of i, which looks somewhat like an d, but the dots 
favor an L The final letter rn is marked in my notes as c even 
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less clear, but tlie clots would not be against m and on a third 
examination I became still surer of the m. I added a remark 
to the effect that the passage must have suffered since Rawlin- 
son’s time. 

As to the first part of the line, which is variously given as 
'mum naiy , or dyam naiy , etc., I confess that when I first read 
the fragmentary second element I marked it as agreeing with 
naiy in the transcribed text which I had with me. But on 
re-examining the damaged fragment I recorded in my note book 
that ‘instead of dyam naly , it looks more like a long word 
ending in -h a iy or - j ,l ly — the former, -A" Ay, is however better, 
and it seems so to be clear.’ Later I added again ‘it does 
not look like naly' This makes the question of the reading 
naiy just a bit uncertain. [On returning to America and 
gaining access to Rawlinson’s draft of the cuneiform characters, 
I am interested in finding that he also lias -A" 7?/, and he must 
likewise have had the impression of a longer word as bis 
y u . . . t (t h. u iy a seem to prove. Yet in his later revision (JRAS. 
xii. pp. viii, O. S. Appendix) his cuneiform text runs tq) a rHy il 
m a a-m (l nHy* ', with which Spiegel and the other editors have 
operated. With such a reading I could only understand uparly 
mam to mean ‘ beyond measure ’ and compare (as I did some 
years ago) Avestan avi rtujnq yaQa-mpm, Yd. 5. GO, 61; Yt. 5 . 
127.] But I must refer again to my impression of the defaced 
word, which was similar to Rawlinson’s original impression also, 

u[e/'ly] : regarding the other word after htfoiurim, I have 
noted ‘the a of mrly(?) after sahaarim can be made out by tlie 
dots . 5 But now, if we begin to hesitate about the naiy before 
kifomrim, I begin to feel less sure that the word after it is 
naiy despite the sense. But perhaps I may return to this some 
day again. 

Bh. 4 . 65, [..]nvatu?n: for this much debated word, foiunerly 
read . . huvatam^ etc., as noted above, I have now some new 
material to offer. The text is indeed much mutilated, but each 
of the letters u v t m is legible, although the final m is in bad 
condition. On studying the first part of this word, which the 
editions give as . . huvatam^ etc., I noticed that instead of an 
A as is commonly supposed, we have another letter, a character 
that looks more like s. On looking closer, it became perfectly 
clear to me that the supposed s was not at all but apparently 
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n u , although this might possibly be a mistaken reading for r ){ , 
the uncertainty being due to the resemblance between the char- 
acters in the original cuneiform if the horizontal bars are some- 
what marred. The sketch made in my notes, however, looks 
precisely like n lt . A further examination of the damaged part 
revealed an apparent m preceding this, so that we may assume 
that the word began with m. [After coming to this conclusion 
it was interesting to me to consult my PWb. and find in RV. 
2. 106 munuvut, £ wie Menschen, wie es Mensohen ziemt,’ which 
may possibly be of some indirect help in throwing light on this 
difficult passage. Perhaps we might be tempted still further to 
recall likewise Av. mcrnavalntim (i. e. av for nv in Avestan 
writing), but such a suggestion might be hazardous.] 

Bh. 4. 64, zura akiomvam, etc. : each letter of these, two 
words is legible, and the same is true with regard to each of the 
words that follow in this line. 

Bh. 4. 66, v ! [i]diyd: this is rightly read, although the A is 
c broken, but O. K., 5 and it is ‘hard to be sure of the final d 5 
although it is ‘ pi’obably correct, 5 as I have noted in my text. 

Bh. 4. 68, hya uparam. ahy , etc, ; these first three words of 
the line are weathered and defaced, but they are rightly given 
in the texts. The same may be said of c italic 5 martiya of the 
editions, but the word is inferable from the stone. With 
regard to dravyana, I have recorded 4 weathered but O. K.’ The 
subjunctive ahatiy stands as in the editions; so does hyavd , but 
.it is weathered. Regarding the whole word, except 

the internal elements, is £ so weathered as to be practically 
illegible. 5 

Bh. 4. 69, ahatiy avaiy met dausta ctvaiy , etc. : the first and 
third words are all right ; so also is the first avaiy , although it is 
hard to read. The last part of dausta is scarcely legible, though 
it may be inferred from the appearance of the stone. The second 
ctvaiy is illegible. The long word ahifrastadiy is £ all right, 
but partly hard to read.’ The imperative parsd is ‘almost 
illegible. 5 

Bh. 4. 71, 73 (87), vikandhy: £ so best with the letter k , 
not s , 5 

Bh. 4. 76, ctvataiy auramazda: the first word is ‘apparently 
all right but almost illegible; 5 the second, or divine name, is 
‘inferable; 5 as to mazdnam{?) of W. and B., I have written 
‘ illegible 5 above it. 
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Bh. 4 . 77, vikandh[i]clis : the k is c fairly clear 5 and ‘best 
read so.’ The [i] is 4 omitted on the stone.’ 

By this time the westering sun — for one learns in Persia to 
live by the sun — warned me that I must descend for the last 
time from tbe rocky height in order to start once again for 
Hamadan and begin my journey to Southern Persia. I was 
loath to leave, but leave I had to at last if I were to cany out 
my plans for seeing Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz, and for vis- 
iting the Zoroastrians at Yazd before going to the capital and 
journeying thence to Merv, Bokhara and Samarkand. On 
reaching the plain once more there was an opportunity to urge 
the inhabitants of Bisitun charily to guard their inscription and 
to tell them of the divine blessings which King Darius invoked 
upon all such, and of the curses that were assured if it were 
injured. Time now was up and I left the scene of the great 
inscription on Friday afternoon, April 17, feeling painfully 
aware that I might have accomplished more if my time had been 
more and my means greater, but happy in heart at the thought 
of having possibly contributed something toward our better 
knowledge of the Behistun text, and inspired by the hope that 
an opportunity may in some way be offered me to go again and 
complete such parts as had to be left undone at the moment. 



Notes on the Annul# of Amrlanipal ( V. Rawlinson , pp. 
1-10)1 — By Stephen- TI. Lan-gdon, M.A., Oolnmbia Uni- 
versity. 


Col. I. 

Line 12. Si- Gar “To establish abundance;” feast day of 
Grula on the 12th of Aiaru, about May 1st. Gula is identified 
with Ban, a Babylonian goddess whose festival was celebrated 
on New Year’s Day, March 20th. The fruitful season begin- 
ning later in Assyria than in Southern Babylonia, the original 
home of Ban, her feast day seems to have been changed to a 
later date in the season. A temple was built to Gula at Kalhu 
by Asurnasirpal (I. Bawl. 23 l3B ). 

1. 37. usadr/ilu pCmu-a zanin euretisun. I turned my atten- 
tion to caring for their temples. 

1. 46. Ibunhi ana ammatu, se.-am iskn ina absinnisu . Five 
cubits tall the grain grew in its thriftiness. 

1. 48. esir eh ant napas ilu Nisaba . The grain grew tall, the 
corn thrived. 

]. 49. kalau usahnabn (jipdni. The fields put forth verdure 
unceasingly. 

1. 50. bulu sutcsur ina . ; tali (It l (a/“|^)* The cattle were 
unfailing in their bearing. 

1. 66. emilki-ia sirdti. Singular noun with plural adj. ; see 
Delitzsch, Gram p. 328. 

1. 121. imlikn ramanmn umma . They plotted for them- 
selves thus — . 

1. 126. ai ibbasi ina birinni sanunima belum. There shall be 
no other lord among us. 

1.127. ana JcitriSunu. To keep their compact, uszizu VttJ. 

1. 132-3. (inamit Astir) tabtu katusun u-ba-a-i-raa. The oath 
of Asur exacted satisfaction for the good done them. The stem 

1 These Notes were originally intended for the second volume of the 
Series of Semitic Texts edited by Professors Gottheil and Jastrow. 
Owing to lack of space this material had to be taken from the Glossary, 
and is collected and published here by the kindness of the editorial com- 
mittee of this Journal,— S. H. L. 
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II. 1. of JlKO is used with tuhtu in t3ie sense of c exacting 
punishment equal to the good done the faithless one by the 
* wronged, 5 a Semitic idea of divine retribution common also in 
the O. T. On the use of katu as a particle of advantage or dis- 
advantage, see the Glossary. 


Col. II. 

1. 9. udi-e ell hi walin' usutir. I rendered his oaths stronger 
than before. 

1. 21. illik si-mat non sis a. TIis fateful night (i. e. death) 
came upon him. 

1. 42. na 2500 hilti mast akt is an a. Whose weight was 2500 
hundred weight, hiltu V^y\* 

1. 57. ana epes tuJcMtL For serving in concubinage. 

1. 60. mcdassi = ma?aitu; see nudadu. 

1. 74. strata; ussu for su; see Delitzsch, Grants p. 135. 

1. 95. sa nihirti tamti. See Del., Grunt., p. 329. 

1. 100. rtmu suttu (VjtJO) annlfn dm urn. On the day that 
he saw that dream. See in Glossary. 

1. 112. (rukhustt) nsarsa hatUtu. Tie stopped sending an 
ambassador. 

1. 113. ikbus Ubbu. Pride impelled him, 

1. 117. islimma . .It came to pass. 

1. 121. ipsit limuttvm sa ina nts JcdtiAa ild.ni tikli-ia ina pan 
Xthi b&ni-hi uMprikn, Because of the retribution which the 
gods, my helpers, at my request, hurled agftinst his father [lie 
sent greetings], ipsit Ihnvttim, casus pendens. 

1. 124. cd/d-u tcmrnna limuttn issukin ina pdni-su. My 
father thou didst curse,' and misfortune was prepared before 
hi pa. 

1. 125. la-SH-ta = lu as4ta. Truly I will hear thy yoke. 

1. 129. ittallah for attallak . 

Col. III. 

1. 26. emissn — emiclsn . 

1. 32. sipir istccrdti. The sending of the goddesses, i. e. mis- 
sion of the goddesses. 

1. 53. On this line see pt£f in Glossary. 

1. 65. Ur-Bi. Ur = mit/iaru ; Bi = ina. Ur»Bi = amel 
mitfrariS (Del., Gram., p. 220 note). ‘One who works with 
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another;’ hence ‘ally.’ Read amel ■mundahiru , friend, ally. 
Translate : With his allies, my foes of the people of Gambulu. 

1. 78. ( sa ) gpuhts. He forgot the kindness which I showed ‘ 
him. 

1. 80. eliS ina Saptdsu itamntd t.ubbdti . Outwardly with his 
lips he spoke good. 

1. 90. in a paMtiri takni-e ulzizsnnuti (VffJ)- I set them 
down at a table of carefully prepared dishes. 

1. 93. adL While. 

1. 94. vsuzzu. Remained (Vfrj). 

1. 100. ina kati-ia . Against me. Dative of disadvantage. 

1. 119. via sat must dtdl. See stem II. 2 of in Glossary. 

1. 123. ippusu selritu, . [Whosoever has plotted evil against 
Asurbanipal] stirring up hostility. On the Circumstantial Pres- 
ent see Del., Gram p. 364. 

1. 138. itba ana kitriht. And [who] went into alliance with 
him. 

Con. IV. 

1. 15. tifyurrft. A private soldier; see in Glossary. 

1. 18. A second time — ikbi u Ummanigas hi unassik kakkaru 
— he spoke the same thing in regard to Ummanigas when he 
kissed the ground. 

1. 29, kakkaru usesir ina ziknisu. He touched the earth 
with his beard; see . For a different rendering, see Del., 
I1W., stem III. 1 of 

1. 30. manzaz ^ maMri isbat. He followed close after my 
chariot wheels. 

1. 32. assfl epe$ dinisu. That I would render him justice. 

1. 42. sa itii S' issaknu. Who were brought into alliance 
with Sammuges. 

1. 56. napsatsun pamissun War. Their life was dear to them. 

1. 63. kdttt-a — ina kdtt-ia / see Del., Gram., p. 222 e. 

1. 66. amd sdbS suatunu sillatu pisunu sa ina di, etc. As to 
these soldiers, because of the insolence of their tongues in that 
they spoke insolence against Asur my god, etc. Two cases of 
casus p>endens / one, sabe , introducing the thing concerned, and 
the other, sillatu , giving the cause; cf. II. 121 . 

1. 70. jsitti nise baUnsun ina Mdi lamassi sa Sin-afri-irba ina 
libbi ispimu eninna anaku ina kispiSu nise Mtunu ina libbi 
aspun. The rest of the people I took away alive ; at the place 
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of the hull-god where Sennacherib was slain, now in memory 
of his death I slew these people there. Cf. II Kings xix. 36. 

1. 86. ina sijrir isipprttL By commissioning the priests. 

1. 118. sa allahu . As I was going. Circumstantial Present; 

cf. III. 123 . 

1. 122. imkntnimma for imkut'iliihnm.a ; see Del., Grant .. , 
p. 91 (end). 

1. 127. ellamd-a. See in Glossary. 

Col. Y. 

1. 23. sa aspuru resfltsu. In that I sent him assistance. 

1. 26. He said to himself: “The peoples of Elam are returned 
to peace ina path Asher smiu $nnuma irrnbrinimma with 
Assyria; let some here, some there enter [and plunder Elam].” 

1. 41. ina taiarti-ia sa mllumme. Upon my prosperous 
return. See Del., Gram ., p. 329, 2. 


Col. VI. 

1. 17. bele Jcarabi simdnti (VODl) minima epes taJidzi. War- 
like weapons, the proper equipment, whatever is used in battle. 

1. 30. Uu Ansinak llu piristihm sa asbu ina puzrdti. Susinak, 
their god of wisdom, who dwells among mysteries. Susinak = 
Elamite Mnib, on the basis of II. R. 57 c, 49; cf. also II. 60 a, 
10 and b. 9. Ideograph suh-ses. Suh = ramhutu . ilu sa 
ramlsUtu = Ninib, i. e. 4 God of the priestly function. 1 Ses = 
pasdsu £ to anoint;’ hence ilu Suh-Ses = 4 God of the anointing 
of oil. 1 

1. 63. adi la. baSe-e. Until there were none. 

1. 64. amnd ana zahihi . HJiD with ana 4 to give over to.’ 

1, 87. amd muhU. See *70 in Glossary. 

1. 87. amel saMu-kissdtL Id. 3 Hu-Si. Hu-Si = hi$- 
satu , 4 a group, company;’ probably the name of a company of 
a certain number. Hence amel 3 hiMdti = 4 man over three com- 
panies.’ In II R. 31, 61 f amel 3 m amel 3 Hu-Si occurs, which 
must mean amel $alsu amel sal$u-Ici§sdti , i. e. 4 man over 3 cap- 
tains of 3 companies = 4 captain of 9 companies;’ i. e. captain of 
three subalterns each of whom has three GdSmtio ’ under him; 
cf . centurion and decurion. Translate : 4 captain of 3 com- 
panies.’ 
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1. 101. rigim arnelnti kilns alpdni d sini si sit alula tuhta 
uzummd uguresa. The clamor of men, the tread of the feet of 
sheep and cattle, the sweet song of gladness, I made to depart 
from their fields. On genitive alula, for uldll, see Del., Gram., 
06. aldla for eight due first to change of first u to X\ under influ- 
ence of the disappearing guttural and then a is 

deflected to i upon the principle of vowel harmony. See Del., 
Gram., 8 1 y. 

1. 109. asar la simdfisa. A place not becoming her. 

1. 112. fakir at ihltisa tasadgihi pdniX-a. She entrusted me 
with the restoration of her divine self. 

1. 120. liarrunn hi 'alias HIM . A way causing the heart to 
rejoice, sa here is the sign of the genitive. 

Col. YII. 

I. 15. See kijyallu . 

II. 10-27. hit Ncifm -Ml-same mar mar Marduk-(ipal-i ddvn a 

m ihtudslLl-ittakhi . . . amel mar Upri-ia hit sibal JST' v-nuiir. 

As regards N'., grandson of M'., who sinned, threw off my yoke, 
went to U'., etc., my messenger I sent concerning the fetching 
of [this] N'. 

1. 32. Of. note oil 4, 56. 

1. 105. re hit. si ha epeh. To exercise rule over them. 

1. 125. edissisa inn a hit. See V“IK 3 in Glossary. 

Col. VIII. 

1. 6. teuhi . See tinm Vnm. 

1. 37. ekulu sere afyamiS. They ate each other’s flesh. 


Col. IX. 

1. 37. mi Pir-tia. Bf. Syl. 7954, Pir-tiu = eribu hi samsi. 
mi eribi samsi = urine, ‘water at the sunset.’ 

1. 48. ina 1% sikli % sihli kaspi iSammu ina bah mahiri. 
They fix the price at 1% to % shekel at the trading gate. 

1. 50. sutammu ina nidni amel urMtu-mu ina fiabi amel zikuvu 
Mru ina. kihhi sa vktn imdaharu g animate u aaieldti. The 
builder bought camels and men for his building, the water-carrier 
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for liis vessels, the gardener for his orchard which he had set 
out. 

1. 00. ina eli 7 minu m.metiiMU eniku, [They] sucked at 
seven suckling mothers; see VpJ*- 

1. 83. urrassi/xt for urassiba. 

1. 101. iksassn Vutfb ■ 

1. 102. rirassa A/rrvi . 

1, 110. sa ntrib maSuakti admit l nab (l zikir&r. Whose name 
is called ‘The entrance of the Throng of Nations. 5 

Col. X. 

1. 30. Ekur . “Mountain house. 55 Temple of Bel; cf. the 
epithet of Bel , ‘ sad a rhlnV “The great mountain; cf. 

n ♦an in Micali iii. 12. 

1. 32. usapd Vksi'. 

1.39. / tsaz iz i ir In i d Vm. 

1. 45. istanappara. behlta. He sent acknowledgment of my 
royal power. 

1. 47. He sent saying, “let there be peace to the king my 
lord. 55 

L 03. mar sarrutl-ia issuru. They guarded me while I was 
heir-apparent to the throne. 

1. 71. ina <,malal> sa MrL Upon my bed in the morning. 
Cf. sa SaddcM, toM'Sa' sitti. $a with gen. in the sense of a 
descriptive gen. of material, time, etc. 

1.79. tamla, hiatu. As to the terrace ; earns pendens. 

1. 92. dapsikku is used here as a synonym of allu^ ‘basket, 5 
evidently something used for carrying brick, mortar, etc. Dap 
= ‘ table, 5 sikku, a Semitic root meaning ‘high, 5 lienee ‘a high 
hoard; 5 probably a hat mortar hoard carried on tO]i of the head 
and supported on a stout framework of cane which fitted the 
head like a hood ; then the name ma}- have been given to the 
hood itself. Cf. a bas-relief of TJr-Nina, De Sarzee, Dee , , pL 
2 7ns, and KB vol. Ill, pt. 2, p. 4, 1. 55. A sign of slavery 
and equated with kudnrru , Y R. 32, 4. 

1. 97. usarrih ipsetesu. I enlarged its proportions. 

1. 98. gus' fire ^ eriui siriUi tarbit (JlDI) * aclu Sisara ® a(lu 

Libnana usatris elisu, Tall cedar beams that grew on Mts. 
Sisara and Lebanon I reared upon it [i. e. upon the talilubit] . 
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1. 105. mbit sa mussudi mcVdis. (A great garden I planted) 
that it might bear fruit abundantly. Mussudu : Id. Sa. Sa 
i. e. piel of Sa—mcisadu. Br. 7174 mussudu— u. Ur. Ur. [Ba]. 
Ur = pen of animals. Su = du’uzu life producing \Tammuz\ t 
Su — also membrwn virile [Erdman]. Ur. Ur intensive of Ur; 
Su.Ur.Ur = produce in great numbers (of animals first and 
then in general for plants, etc.). 

1. 108. in a zarut tahni-e. In a panoply arranged with this 
inscription, u ana arkut, etc.” 

1. 111. anlvussu It/ddis . See in Glossary. 



The Hymn to Belit , K S57 (ET. 186-181).—. By J. Dyne- 
ley Prince, Professor in Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Tins text, which is one of the most difficult of the Sumerian 
hymns, has, so far as I am aware, never been published before. 
Professor Ilaupt made his version of the inscription from a copy 
furnished him by Mr. Pinches, which Professor Haupt carefully 
compared with the original text written in Babylonian characters 
(see HT. 131). The version in HT. is given for the convenience 
of the student in Assyrian transliteration. The British Museum 
has several duplicates of K. 257; viz., Iv. 5122, Tv. 4908, and 
K. 4634 (see ZK. ii. 69). I regret that I have been unable to 
obtain copies of these texts, which might shed some additional 
light on the interpretation of the hymn. Similar texts are K. 
2004 and the inscription published in j Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, Pt. xv, plates 24- 
25; see Pinches’s remarks in PSBA., Nov. 12, ’02, 307. The 
hymn reminds us also of Peisner’s Sumerian Hymns in the 
Berlin Museum (in “Mitteil. aus d. oriental. Sammlungen,” 
Teil 10, Berlin, 1896). The student should also compare Dr. 
Banks’s Dissertation Bum erisch - B a bylo / i isch e Ilymneu , Leipzig, 
1897. 

The hymn Iv. 257 is important from two points of view. It 
presents a philologically interesting text in the .Em e-sal dialect, 
whose existence and pdionetic characteristics were first pointed 
out by Professor Haupt (Mac hr. cl . kbn. Ges. d. IPm*. zu Gott ., 
1880, 513-541’ and HT. 133 ff.), and it affords a field for specu- 
lation with regard to its mythological concepts. Weissbach in 
his Sumerische Frage, 52 ff., however, mentions the names of 
some Assyriologists who suspected the presence of the Eme-sal 
dialect of Sumerian before Haupt definitely established the fact 
of its existence. In view of the peculiar character of this hymn 
and in spite of the difficulties under which I have labored 
because of my inability to procure copies of the duplicate texts, 

I venture to present a translation and philological exposition 
which may pave the way for future investigations in this inter- 
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estiiig Held. I am indebted to Professor llaupt for valuable 
bibliograpbieal material in connection with this inscription. 
Mr. S. II. Langdon lias joined me during the past session at 
Columbia University in a special study of K. 257 and similar 
texts, and I owe to him several suggestions which have been 
duly mentioned in the following treatise. 

It is now generally accepted that Eme-sal is the non-Semitic 
designation for a variation of the Sumerian language (cf. Hum- 
mel, Sem.iten i, 280; Weissbach, oj>. (‘if, 175). These texts in 
variant form were called “Akkadian” by Homniel, Delitzseli, 
Zimmern, etc., and “ Sumerian ” by llaupt. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into the details of the Sumerian dialect question, 
which have been admirably set forth by Weissbach in his Sum. 
Erage, 55-G1. The fact seems, to be that in the non-Semitic 
texts Emc-kn means Sumer, i. e. Babylonia, another synonym 
for which is Kingi , which is given as the equivalent of Sumer 
especially, and of “land” in general, as they naturally regarded 
Sumer as the land par excellence (Bi\ 9662.). This application 
of Eme-l'u is now definitely established by Bezold’s discovery 
of the fragment 81-7-27, 1,10 (ZA. iv. 484), i. e. eme-ku—li-sa- 
an. Su-nie.-ri “the language of Sumer” There can be no doubt 
that ku in this combination ■ was considered to be a distinctive 
designation, either racial or descriptive. This happy discovery 
makes it perfectly patent, moreover, that the Assyrians both 
knew and mentioned the Sumerian language. Owing to the 
undoubted distinction between Eme-ku, and Erne- sal, I have 
used in this article the former term to denote the ordinary 
“classical” Sumerian (indicated by EK, and the Erne-sal by 
ES. in the following exposition). Weissbacli (op. ait. 176/7), 
in order to connect the Assyrians’ Sumeipan language with the 
non-Semitic idiom which we know as Sumerian,' points out that 
the word Kingi , as. already indicated above, is synonymous 
with Sumter. The inhabitants of Kingi'— Sumer were therefore 
“the Sumerians,” and the language which belongs to Kingi 
was “Sumerian.” Since, then, this Kingi always appears in 
the non-Semitic column of bilingual cuneiform inscriptions, we 
are justified in naming the idiom of this non-Semitic column 
“ Sumerian.” Thus far Weissbach. 

Inasmuch as hu in the combination Eme-ku—UMn Smaeri lias 
evidently a distinctive sense, either racial or characteristic, we 
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may assume that sal in Eme-sal had a similar signification. The 
whole difficulty lies in the correct interpretation of ku and s< d, 
for neither of which terms can we find a satisfactory racial or 
geographical sense, Kn has a number of more or less exalted 
Assyrian equivalents, such as helm “lord,”Br. 10525 (cf. also 
Br. 10535= “the god Marduk ”) ; mini “prince,” Hr. 10547 
passing (cf. kn~ “ the god Bin” Br. 10549); secondary mean- 
ings are tam.il “to adjure,” Br. 10555; tasntu “dedication,” 
Br. 1055G, and tfmu “counsel, wise speech,” Br. 10557. The 
most characteristic meanings of sal, on the other hand, are 
“woman ” zinnistu, Br. 10920, and am “ pudendum nmliehref 
Br. 10919 and 10927 {sal-la— yalla, may , sal).. Are we then to 
assume that Eme-sal was a speech peculiar to women as distinct 
from Eme-ku, the language of the lords, or princes, or the speech 
of wise counsel, i. e. the language of the higher laws and religion ? 
The Eme-sal texts are many of them devout hymns like Iv. 257, 
showing a high religious tone. Why should these have been in 
the “ women’s language,” as ITaupt names the Ernest d , ftlntjfut fi- 
ber Icht 22f.? It is, of course, possible to cite parallels for a 
“women’s tongue” among other peoples. Thus, the Carib 
women of the Antilles used a different language from that of 
their husbands, while the Eskimo women of Greenland to this 
day have certain distinctive pronunciations (cf. Sayee, Tntrod. 
to the Science of Language, i, 205). In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, we find no allusions in the Assyro-Babylouian inscriptions 
to such a state of affairs, which could only arise among very 
primitive peoples accustomed to long hunting trips,- during 
which the women were necessarily separated from the men for 
months at a time. We must suppose that so soon as a higher 
civilization prevailed, as was the case in the very earliest days 
in the Euphrates valley, such a sexual speech-differentiation 
would disappear within a single generation. On this account I 
cannot think that the sex of the original speakers of Eme-ku 
and Erne-sal had anything to do with the nomenclature of these 
idioms. 

It is much more probable that Eme-ku “language of the 
lords” or “princes” or “ language of counsel,” and Eme-sal 
“tongue of the women ” were applied to the respective speech- 
forms in a purely metaphorical sense at a comparatively late 
date. I suggest that Eme-ku “the nohle tongue” was so 
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called curing to its stronger system of phonetics, and that Eme- 
sal “the womanly speech” simply alluded to the softer intona- 
tions of this dialect, which, for example, avoided the hard g- 
sound as much as possible, changing it to m, h and d. The 
Eme-sal also preferred the umlaut e to «, changed s to s to g, 
and n to Z, etc. (see Haupt’S masterly treatment of this subject, 
HT. 134, 2.). It was no doubt owing to its phonetic softness 
that the ES. dialect seemed to the early Babylonian scribes 
especially suitable for penitential hymns. 

In the meantime, until further light comes to us from the 
monuments, I fully concur with Weissbach, op. cit, , p. 177, 
that the dialectic non-Semitic Eme-sal should simply bear this 
name and not any term which commits us to a definite theory. 
Any tribal or geographical distinction between Eme-ku and 
Eme-sal has yet to be discovered. The equation Eme-kn~ 
li§dn Bumeri “the language of tinnier” or Babylonia, does not 
imply that Eme-sal was not also spoken in tiumer ! 

At first sight the subject matter of Iv. -257 would seem to 
indicate that the goddess Belit^ to whose praise the hymn is 
devoted, was a bi-sexual deitjr. In 22-24 obv., she is made to 
exclaim: “I am Bel (Enlllldi) and Be lit (Einlilldi) So the 
Assyrian line 24, which seems to me to give the correct trans- 
lation of the Sum. in 22 (see Commentary on this passage). 
Professor Barton in the JBL. xx. pp. 23/4 gives two examples 
of what might be regarded as parallel cases ; that of the west 
Semitic deities M elek-A start and Eshmun-Astart, whom he con- 
siders to be composite gods of both sexes. On the other hand, 
a closer examination of Iv. 257 shows that such a supposition 
with regard to our inscription is unnecessary, as our goddess is 
simply claiming universality. She calls herself in this hymn 
the daughter of Bel> 20 and 72 obv. , the daughter of Bin, 73/4 
obv. and the consort of Ea : 75 obv., although Belli is usually 
known as the consort of B81 (see below and Jastrow, Religion , 
226). There can be little doubt that there was no fixed mytho- 
logical conception regarding the relation of Belit to the pan- 
theon, as the Assyrians also knew her, both as the wife of then- 
peculiar god A 3 nr, and as the mate of Ea, as whose spouse she 
is mentioned in our hymn (cf. Sarg. Cyl. 48 and the parallel, 
Lyon, Sargontexte^ p. 71). She was also called by the Assyr- 
ians Mlit ildni “the mistress of the gods ” (so also in Iv. 257, 
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12/13, obv.). A great deal of tlie confusion with regard to 
Belit no doubt arose from the fact that heltu meant “lady,” and 
hence was applicable to any goddess. 

By far the most curious part of our inscription are the pas- 
sages describing the destructive power of Befit, 25-34 obv. 
She is evidently at war with and conquers other gods “of the 
mountain,” 45/0 obv., i. e. of the Babylonian universe, and it is 
distinctly stated, 57/8 obv., that she makes war in heaven. In 
the reverse 11-22, the same idea is expressed that she is the all- 
powerful destructive influence who not only overthrows the 
gods, but also rebellious humanity. From 1 obv. -22 rev. the 
whole tone of the hymn is that of a song of praise to a warrior 
goddess. The lines 23-30 rev., which allude to metals, arc 
too mutilated to interpret consecutively, but they seem to imply 
her power, over the inanimate world as well, no doubt in her 
capacity as a fire deity, as she is expressly stated to be in 11/12 
rev. 

From 31-72 rev., another phase of Befit?. s* power is treated, 
although unfortunately in a very fragmentary text. Here the 
goddess undoubtedly appears as the patroness of sexual inter- 
course and parturition. The allusions to “ the girl” (31/2) and 
“the man” (33/4), and to “the man and the woman ” (47/54 
rev.), taken in connection with the significant expressions “to 
open the house” (55/6 rev.), and “not to open the house” (57/8 
rev.), and “the virgin” (?) in 59/60, show very plainly the 
general sense of this part of the hymn. Befit controls the per- 
sonal attraction of one sex to the other; she presides at the 
opening of the house, i. e. the act of copulation; she brings 
forth “the strength out of the house,” 61/2 rev., viz., the semen 
hominis and “as the (divine) wife” regulates the passions of 
the male (67-70 rev.). Finally, 72-73 rev., she ordains the time 
of birth for the expectant mother. 

There can be no doubt as to the composite character of the 
goddess of this hymn. She is the old Belit of the earlier Baby- 
lonian conceptions, as may he seen from her association with 
“ the mountain.” The Babylonian Belit or Mnlilld was called 
Mnxar-saej “ lady of the mountain,” because Bel , her husband, 
as the chief of the gods, was especially associated with this 
“mountain of the lands” (see Jastrow, op. cit. 55/0). The 
goddess of our inscription is not only this Befit, but also IStur 
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in her double personality of tlie goddess of battle and the god- 
dess of sexual love. This fact i>s emphasized by her calling 
herself “ the daughter of /$ /A,” who was the father of the real 
Istar. The warlike Istar is not an Assyrian concept, blit goes 
back as far as the time of IJanmmrdbl (KB. iii. 1, 113). Istar 
in the G7///^mc*-Epic, as is well known, is a raging deity who 
smites her foes with plagues. The destructive characteristics 
of our Belli, set forth 11 ff. rev., are precisely those of the 
iHar of the (l He/ames-Vj }>ic. Istar was, of course, the mother 
of all mankind and the goddess of sexual love and parturition. 
I might add also that Britt in this inscription assumes to herself 
the attributes of IrthU, the fire-god; of. 11 ff. rev. 

Here we must note a very important point. In one Assyrian 
passage, Rassam Cyl. B. col. v., 17, Istar is called the daugh- 
ter of Bel, and Jastrow (JRelUjlan, 205, n. 3) -thinks that this 
must be a textual error. But this statement is characteristic of 
our present inscription, as I have mentioned already. The four 
times repeated assertion of K. 257 that Nin-lil is the “daughter 
of Bel,” 14/5; 18/1); 71/2; 73/4 obv., shows definitely that this 
idea must have been one of the variant conceptions, although 
not a usual one, regarding the parentage of this goddess, and 
moreover confirms the parallel in the Rassam Cylinder just 
cited. 

The confusion of the original Babylonian Belli with I$tar is 
well known and need excite little remark (see Jastrow, Bel . , ^ 
22G ff). The most extraordinary feature of the hymn, K. 257, 
is the warfare of the goddess Bdlit with “the gods of the 
mountain,” 43 obv. I can find no parallel for this statement in 
the other cuneiform literature except in the tales of the early 
cosmology, where the feminine Tidmat fights unsuccessfully 
with the great gods under Bel- Mar (Ink. I am therefore 
inclined to think that the rebellious “goddess of the water,” 
53/4 obv., whom BSllt subdues may he a confused later allusion 
to the Tldmat-mjth (?). The goddess’s statement, 37/8 obv., 
that she “washes her hands at the mountain spring of Dilmun,” 
probably an island near Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, serves still 
further to establish her connection with southern Babylonia. 

To sum up, we should note the following points in this con- 
nection. 1. We have here a composite deity. The old Baby- 
lonian Belli, associated with the Persian Gulf, fights with 
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certain gods of the mountain, which is perhaps here a reference 
to ‘the abode of the primitive chaotic deities who sided with 
TiCmiat , although such a usage is surprising. This is (dearly a 
case of absorption by the feminine Belit of the chief character- 
istics of Bel-Marrfvl'! This Befit is also Utar in Loth her forms 
as shown above and the fire-god Glhll. 2. The inscription was 
perhaps of Assyrian origin, judging from tlu 1 fact that Bet it is 
called the daughter of Bel , a genealogical assertion which 
appears, so far as I am aware, only in the Rassam Cylinder cited 
above. On the other hand, this genealogy of .Bel it may have 
been of Babylonian origin. 

Finally, the universal characteristics and dominion claimed by 
our Be lit are worthy of attention. She is not only Befit , but 
also Bel. She is not only the daughter of Bel, but also of Bin , 
73/4 obv., and the consort of Ah, 7 5/(5 obv. She is destructive 
and at the same time productive. She is the flaming lire of 
death and the fosterer of love and birth. Nowhere do we find 
a better example than here of henotheism merging into mono- 
theism. The inscription is worthy to stand among the best 
efforts of the ancient Assyro-Babylonian hymnologists. 


IIT. p. 120. Nr. 21 (K. 257). 
Obverse. 

1 he Ait .... 

2 me-(e-nu-mcn) .... 

3. ( be-il -) turn (ul ana-hu-u) 

4 me-(e-nu-men) 

5. (be-il-) tarn ( ul (mu-ku-u) 

0 me-e- (nu-men) 

7. (ru-)ba-tmn (v d ana-kv-u) 

8. .... ine-e-nu-(men) 

9. ru-ba-twn (ul <ma,-ku-u) 

10 me-e-nu-(inen) 


11. be-il-turn * Llu ... . (ul ana-kit-u) 

12. (dim-)me-ir-e-ne me-e-iiu-(men umun-e-ne) 

13. ( ildni ul ana-Tcu-u) be-lit-(m-nu) . 

14. (me-e-nu-)men tu-mu dimmer Mu-ul-lil-la 

15. ul cma-fot-v mar-ti flte ff. 

Id. umun-men me-nu-men me-e tumu-sag 
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17. be-ili-ku id ana-ku- a ana-ku qar-ra-(du). 

18. umun-an-na-meii me-e-nn-mun tii-nm ur-sag dimmer Ma- 
ul- (lil-la) 

19. is-ta-ri-tum id ana-ku-u mar-turn qa-rit-um * llu ana-ku. 

20. tu-mu mug (?)-sag-ga dimm ^ r Mu-ul-lil-la 

21. mar -turn a-sa-rit-twn sa * llu ana-ku. 

22. dimmer En-lil-la-men dimmer Niii-lil-lti 

23. Mi- Ul ana-ku for, lln JSkin-lil. 

24. ( lln PJn-Hl-ku) u ??ti JSkin-UL 

25. a hl-lti-a-mu nu-si-gi 

20. me-e ad-dal-xu ul i-zak-kn-u. 

27. bil el-la-mu nu-te-en 

28. i-sa-tu uk-tax-xa-zu • id i-bi-el-li 

29. e-an-na e-ki-a su-mu-ta-ni (in-si-si) 

30. £-a -a-ak-e-dhnmer-ti ana qa-ti-ia u-ma-al-(li) . 

31. §ri er-ra-mu sag an-ku nu-el 

32. a-li as-tal-lmn ri-is-su id m-na-ak-(ki) 

33. e-ne-am-max dug-ga-mu ki-bal-a-ni gbl 

34. a-mat ki-bi-ti-ia pir-tum mdt nu-kur-tnm qa-tum u-ab - 
bat . 

35. tulbur kur-ra-kit im-ge-nu im-mi-mer 
30. via- bur-ti ka-di-i qa-dn-ta arn-xu-nx. 

37. tulbur kur ni-tuk-ki-ka sag-ga a-ba-ni-in-(lax) 

38. in, a, bur-ti ka-di-i Dil-mun qa-qa-dn am-si. 

39. 1 e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag sal ii-ba-ni-in-(dug-ga) 

40. ina i-gi-za-an-gi-e uk-ta-an-ni. 

41. umun-m$n sab-sab-ba gu (ka) H-ba-ni-in-(de) 

42. be-ili-ku ina qab-lu a-sa-as-si-ma. 

43. sab kur-ra-kit gu(ka) u-ba-ni-in-(de) 

44. ina qa-bal sa-di-i a-{m-as-si-ma) . 

45. dim-me-ir kur-ra ni-gll-li-ag-gi 

40. ildni sa sa-di-i it-ia-na-an-gi-ri-(ii%) 

47. xar-i’a-an kur-ra dim-me-ir kur-ra i-de-mu-ku in-dib-bi 

48. ina u-ru-ux sa-di-i ildni sa sa-di-i ana max-ri-ia i-ba- (%i) . 

49. bar-bara-ga-(e)-ne mu-un-da-ab-sfg-sig-gi 

50. a-sib pa-rak-ki i-ru-bu-u-ni; i-xi-su-ni; i-nar-ru-du-nim- 
(ma). 

51. bar-bara-( )-us as-a-an mu-un-da-1 ax-1 ax-e 

52. a-sib pa-rak-ki kib-sa iS-tew i-ri-id-du-ni; ka- (xu-tu) ? 

53. mulu lul ni-me a mu-un-na-ab-bi-e 
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54. sa sar-rat mi i-qab-bu-ni. 

55. umun-men mu-ln lul-l^ e-a mi-ni-ib-tu-(ri) 

50. be-li-ku sa-ar-tu ana btti u-se-ir-ri-ib . 

57. su-el-la-mu an-na ba-na-ab-e-(ITS:=TIL) .... 

58. ni-is qa-ti-ia htm-e e-mid e-rnu-qa-a-a sa-qa-tu hnn-e im- 

50. mnun-men Su-mu-ta su di-a nu-ma-(al) 

00. be-ili-ku it-ti qa-ti-ia qdtu hi is-sa-un-na-nu nl i-ba-ahsi. 

01. me-ri el-la-mu ki-a ba-e-til 

02. (ttd-lak-tmn) hi-qu-tum Xr-pi-ti (jam-rat. 

03. umun-men (me-ri) -mu-ta me-ri di-a nu-ma-al 

04. be-ili-ku it-ti se-pi-ia se-pu hi is-sa-an-(nu-na) ul i-ba-as-si. 

05. i-de-mu-ka a-ba-a-an bar-mu-ku a-ba-a-an 

06. ina pa-ni-ia man-nu ina ar-ki-j.cc ma-cm-nu. 

• 67. (kle)-kn el-la- (mix) a-ba ba-ra-(e) 

68. ina ni-is i-ni-ia man-nu up-pu 

69. (in-)du-mu a-ba ba-ra-sub-bu 

7 0 . ina (pi- it j mi-) r i- did a m an-na ip-qni-ras-s id. 

71. tumu-max di-da dimmer Mu-uUil-la me-en 

72. mar-tum (pir-tum di-ni) sa * du ana-ku. 

73. gal-(di) a-a-mu dimmer En-zu-na me-en 

74. ti-iz-(qar-)tmn a-bi-ia ' llu Sin ■ ana-ku . 

75. umun-men sal-dug-ga dimmer Nu-dim-mud-tla me-en 
70. be-ili-ku (tak-)nit tlu ff ana-ku. 

77. xi-bi-es-su el fi mxi-un-el-la. 

78. (e-na) a-na-as-si (la-bi-)ra a-ua-ahh. 

Reverse. 

1. (lugal-)ra el-la-mu-un-na-ab-el-la 

2. sar-ra a-ta-a u-sa-cis-si. 

3. siba-ra-mu-men xi-bi mu-un-na-ab-si-am-ma 

4. xi-bi-es-su a-nam-din . 

5. sa-a i-de-men sa-a a-ba-men 

6. U-max-ru ana-ku li ar-ku ana-ku. 

7. umun-men sa-par-max xi-bi 111-la su-ru-na-men 

8. be-ili-ku (sa-par-)ra pi-i-ri ina pi-e-ri za-qi-qi sur-bu-pa-at 
ana-ku. 

9. sa-(par gll-)li an-na- (edin-na) xi-bi . . . -la men. 

10. {Situ it-qur-)tum hi- ina pi-rim xi-bi-es-su . . . -at ana-ku. 

11. bll sar-sar-da el xi-bi-ehsu la men 
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12. i-sa-tum na-pi-ix-tum sit-bu-tum ana-ku. 

13. l>il sar-aar-da kur-ra-ga ba-sig-kab-clu-ga men 

14. i-ka-tmn nu-pi~ix-tuin sa iua ki-rih sad-i - is-sa-rq-pu 
( vna-ku . 

15. d-bu-bu te-tal-la ki-bal-a Sek-nni-men 

lH. m nap-lu-hi ncut-t<d>-ri-tum ana rn/lt nu-kur-ti iz-za-nu-nn 
ana-ku . 

17. siil ka-tar-ra-ra ka-a-su ne-men 

18. sa id-hi ntud-dal-lum pa-si -xat pi-ku ana-ku. 

19. mc-ri-au-su-Ol-la ki-a dib-dib-bi men 

20. m tal-luk-ta-8u sa-ja-t/um ntu-qax-Hi-is-sv ana-ku. 

21. gaba-ur-ga-( )-ra xarran nu-si-am-ma 


22. (sa) xa-rni-im i-ra-u-t.uni ur-xa ul a-nam-{din) . 

23 am-u men annua zabar-ra 

24 -$a a-na-kn ana-ku a-na-ak m-par-ri .... 

25 -par-hn & a-qu-tum ana-ku sa-qv-tum n a -a dr- {turn) 

ana-ku. 

20 men am-u men lu-ma-dfi-du 


27. (umun-)an-na men am-u men .... d(i-d(i 

28. ' llu is-ta-ri-tum ana-ku ..... ridh. 

29. am-u zabar-ra .... 

30. a-na-ak si-jmr-ri $u ana .... 

31. gi-in-bi d-mn-tag-ga .... 

32. am-ta a-la-ap-pat-)na am-ta u . . . 

33. nm-lu-bi d-um-tag-ga .... 

34. cl-me-lu a.-lap-pat-ma a-{me-la) . . . 

35. e mu-uu-tu-ri-en-na-mu (6 mulu ji-ib-mar) . . . 

36. Inti e-ter-btt b'tt a-mi-li e-da-{ab) . . . 

37. mu-lu a-an (da?) mar-en-na-mu . . . 

38. a-mi-el ix-ti-su-su; ix-tas . . . 

39. i-de-ku al-dim . . . 

40. ina max-ri al-lak-ma . . . 

41. a-ba-ku al-di-di .... 

42. ar-hi al-lak-ma mn-da - .... 

43. zi-da kab-bu-ku ni- .... 

44. im-na ana sv-{me-li) .... 

45. kab-bu zi-da-ku ni- , . . . 

46. su-me-{li) {ana) im-ni 

47. mu-tin m -mii-(tin)-a-ku mu-ni- .... 

48. zi-ka-ri {ana) zin-nis-tum . . . 
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49. nu- fff -mu-tin-a-ku nu-ni- .... 

50. zin-nis-tum ana zi-(b.a)-ri ' . . 

51. mu-tin n u- ifjk -a-ku se-ir-ka . . . 

52. is a zi-ba-rl ana zin-nis-tum . . . 

53. mi- -niu-tiu-a-ku se-ir-ka . . . 

54. zin-nis-tum ana zl-ba-ri . . . 

55. e-niii (gal) -la e ud-hi 

56. (In fa) pi-ti-i .... 

57. 6 mi-ma-(gal-)la sar-da- .... 

58. hit a la pi-ti-i .... 

59. dim-me ma-ma-a .... 

00. u-di$-ti .... 

61. xi-M-es -si e-ta im-ta-an-(e) 

62. e-muq-tum i$-tu hi-it a-$e-ie-ea-(<t) 

63. me-e dam-dam-ta mu-un-na-ab- .... 

64. ana-bu as-sa-tu .... 

65. umun-nien tumu ama-da mu-un-na-al)- .... 

66. he-ili-bu mar-ti if-fi ‘imi-mi-su da-ya- .... 

67. gud-gud-du C4IS-I-?-BI ... 

68. sa u-ru e-lu-ti . . . 

69 -da BAD-P-BI . . . 

70. 8a u-ru 8ap-ht-(ti) .... 

71. . . . StT-LU-SU~AN 

72. sa qmr-ri-is-ku ar-(ka lu i-si [?]) 

73. fi-bi ama sux-a-bi (ka mu-un-na-ab-de[?]) 

TRANSLATION. 

Obverse. 

1. the lady of 

2/3. (am I not the lady?) 

4/5. (am I not the lady ?) 

6/7. (am I not the great one ?) 

8/9. (am I not) the great one ? 

10/11. the lady, the god .... (am I not?) 

12/13. (of the) gods am I not (their lady?) 

14/15. Am I not the daughter of Bel? 

16/17. I am supreme, am I not? I am the warrior (masc.). 
18/19. Am I not the goddess? The war-like daughter of 
Bel am I. 
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20/21. The high-placed daughter of Pel am I. 

22. I am En-UUd , Nin-UUd , 

23. (I am JEWtf) of JSTi n-Ul. 

24. (I am En-lil) and Nin-lih 

25/20. The waters which I stir up do not "become clear. 

27/28. The fire which I kindle does not go out. 

29/30. The House of Heaven, the House of Earth, unto my 
hand he has entrusted. 

31/32. The city which I plunder is not restored. 

33/34. The utterance of my exalted command destroys the 
land of the foe. (Assyr. At the utterance .... [my] hand 
destroys, etc.). 

35/30. At the mountain spring I fill the vessel. 

37/38. At the mountain spring of Dilmun I wash (my) head. 

39/40. By the Ujizcmgi stone I am guarded. 

41/42. I am supreme. In the midst I shout my war-cry ; 

43/44. In the midst of the mountain I shout my war-cry. 

45/46. The gods of the mountain are hostilely inclined. 

47/4S. On the road of the mountain, the gods of the moun- 
tain approach me with hostile intent. 

49/50. The royal beings (dwellers in palaces) enter before 
me: hasten unto me: they afiiict me. 

51/52. The dwellers in the palaces with one accord come down 
unto me. 

53/54. The rebellious goddess of the water shouts at me. 

55/56. I am supreme. I will cause the rebellious goddess to 
enter the house. 

57/58. I establish the lifting up of my hands to heaven; my 
exalted powers make war in heaven. 

59/60. I am supreme. The hand of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my hand. 

61/62. My mighty pace fills the earth. 

63/64. I am supreme. The foot of him who vies with me 
shall not stand with my foot. 

65/66. Who is there before me? Who is there behind me? 

67/68. From the lifting up of mine eyes who can escape ? 

69/70. From the rush of my onslaught who can flee ? 

71/72. The exalted daughter of the judgment of Bel I am. 

73/74. The noble heroine of my father Bin I am. 

75/76. I am supreme. The duly appointed spouse (?) of Ea 
I am. 
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77/78. Him wlio is bowed down I lift tip ; the aged one I 
lift up. 


R]<: VERSE. 

1/2. Verily, I will raise up the king. 

3/4. To my shepherd .... I will give. 

5/0. Verily, l am before; verily, I am behind. 

7/8. I am supreme. An exalted net spread out in the wilder- 
ness (field of the storm-wind) I am. 

0/10. ? ? ? which in the field (is spread) I am. 

11/12. A glowing fire flaming forth I am. 

13/14. A glowing fire which burns in the midst of the moun- 
tains I am. 

15/16. I am the one who, full to overflowing with its flame, 
rains down on the foeman’s land. 

17/18. The one who makes as naught the speech of the hum- 
bled warrior I am. 

19/20. The one w r ho cuts off him whose way is hattghty in the 
land I am. 

21/22.' To those who store up proud thoughts (?) I give not 
the way (do not permit to advance with impunity). 

23/24, . . . lead I am. Lead alloyed with copper (I am) . 

25. The lofty .... I am. The lofty one, the glowing one 
I am. 

26. Lead I am. The maker (?) of .... (I am). 

27/28. I am the goddess who .... 

29/30. Lead alloyed ‘with copper, which unto .... 

31/32. The girl I disturb, the girl and ‘ . 

33/34. The man I disturb, the (man) .... 

35/36. The house which I enter, the house of the man I 
trouble. 

37/38. the man who ? ? ? ? 

39/40. I will go before .... 

41/42. I will go behind .... 

43/44. Right to left .... 

45/46. Left to right .... 

47/48. The man unto the woman .... 

49/50. The woman unto the man .... 

51/52. That which the man unto the woman .... 

53/54. The woman unto the man .... 
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55/50. To open the house .... 

57. Not to open the house .... 

59/GO. The virgin (?) .... 

61/G2, The strength out of the house I bring forth. 

03/04:. I as the wife .... 

65/GO. I am supreme. The daughter with her mother I . . . . 

07/08. The one who the erect member .... 

09/70. The one who the low member .... 

71/72, That which I have planned (in future shall come to 
pass). 

73. On that day (?) to the mother I foretell her time .... 
(i. e. of her bearing). 

COMMENTARY. 

•Obverse. 

I have supplied the first fourteen lines from the context of 
the subsequent text. 

14/15. V! (Dial'll- with interrogative final -n is a question 
“am I not?”; ef. Delitzseh, (h\ g 79 y ; Hommel, 1 Semiten, p. 
505 ad p. 95; HAS., p. xxxix, B. dimmer 'Mullilld, clearly an 
assimilation iox -Munlilla which is the well known ES. form for 
EIv. dingir Bill, PhdilUi was evidently pronounced 

niilla , as is clear from V. 37, 21a and Damasc. TAAtvo? (ef. 
Zb. 19). 

1G. Umnn , ES. for injury Y. 37, 34 abc; v-gu-nv—heltii.. 
ES; m frequently appears for EK. g; ef. gal (IK)=ES. ma-al 
c c to be;” EK. garza— ES. muvza “command” (ITT. 134, §2). 
There can be no doubt that HIT here is a form of writing men, 
the element of the verb £ To be. ” In Sc. 284, we find gi-in=I)TJ = 
u-na-tin, which would seem to indicate the g pronunciation for 
this sign DU; but since ES. frequently avoids the //-sound 
(HT. 134 §2), it is highly probable that DU in an ES. text 
must have had the value men=gin, Sc. 284; especially as me-en 
occurs in our text, 71, 73, 75 ob v.=andkn. Haupt has already 
pointed out that men is not necessarily the first person and the 
same is undoubtedly true of DU = gin, men; cf. AL. 3 135, 11/12: 
DU =attl “ thou ” (fern.). DU —gin and men may be used for 
all three persons indiscriminately, the distinctive signs of the 


1 Also p. 507 ad p, 292. 
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first and second persons man and zde respectively, or the noun 
suffixes -mu “my,” -za- “thy,” being always given, as in AL. :t 
135, 1-5 obv. In the case of our present inscription it may be 
supposed that- a distinctive first personal sign occurred in one of 
the earlier mutilated lines of the obverse. In nie-nu-men, we 
have a repetition of the stem me 4 4 to be” which must be the 
equivalent of the interrogative -a, in Assyrian. 

17. The neg. - nu - is infixed as in EK. gB-nu-uu-tuk^id l hue 
“ he heard not,” V. 24, 3Sa et, ptfssim. Me-e stands for undku, 
but it may also be second person, cf. Sfg. 22 addamu numea~ 
nl ah l atta. In DL. 5 ' p. 91, B, k l-m e- ta — lit in. i 44 with us.” On 
me-nm-en^ cf. also % A. i. 192 and Hommel, tiemiten, 470, 175. 

17. Beliku is a permansive 44 I am supreme,” applicable to 
either gender. That ni~ili is seen Sfg. (51, n. 5. Cf. s, v. 56 
obv. Qarrafyln) masc. is unusual as applied to a goddess; cf. 
19 obv. qurittum and s. n. 22-24 obv. 

19. For Bttiritum, without the god-sign, cf. AL. 3 134, Istar- 
Psalm, obv. 4. In 27 rev. the word is written with fin. 
Qurittum here is properly feminine; cf. Ilwb. 595b. 

20. 3Iuy(?)-say-yu for {(.stir it turn is probably an error. The 
EIv. ideogram is sag-k<(l, jnfssini, In ES. we find i-de-es-da^ 
Nbk. ii. 2 —astir Ida. In rnng{?)-sag-g((^ m</~</a is no doubt a 
variant of zay— astir id;u, 39, obv- q. v. 

22-24. These lines are excessively difficult. The Sum. seems 
to mean 44 1 am Bel (and) Belit”, although the copula is unex- 
pressed. I believe that the Assyr. lines 23—24 are tentative 
translations on the part of the scribe. L. 23 44 1 am Bel of 
Belit ” makes apparently no sense. L. 24, however, of which 
the first part is supplied, probably gives the true rendering (see 
above Introduction). In 24 Bnlil-ku , we seem to have an Assyr. 
perm, form as in Mlikn, 17. The copula u here is perfectly 
clear. 

25. In M-lti-a-mu, the -mu. is not necessarily the sign of the 
first person, although here the context demands the first person. 
This -mu is the sign of the relative clause in Sum. probably 
indicating all three persons. Cf. IV. 30, 4a: ur sag gal kigim> 
siggdmu^qarrtidu -mbit sa kuna irpitim refit 4 4 the hero who is 
as firmly fixed as the earth.” Cf. also IV. 27,. nr. 1, 4-11, 
where we find a succession of -mu clauses all third person rela- 
tive. A similar case is seen in I1T. 122, obv. 1G: erizukn 
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a g gig yd akdmu—ana. ardikl hi mar a stum ibsu 4 4 unto thy 
(fein.) servant who lias sickness. 44 It is evident, however, 
that this -mu can indicate the first person also, as may be seen 
from the line under discussion as well as from 27-38 obv. : Ini 
elldmu 4 4 the fire which I kindle;” erl errdnm 44 the city which 
I plunder,” This relative participial construction reminds us 
of Turkish; as bn gordigim kituh dir 4 4 this is the book which T 
saw.” In the Turkic tongues, however, the persons are care- 
fully distinguished by suffixes in these relative participles. 
Like the Chinese dialects, the Sumerian was lacking in this 
matter of distinction of the persons, a peculiarity which I hope 
to discuss in another article (in AJSL., July, 1903, pp. 205 f.). 

20. In addalxu the relative force is expressed by the over- 
hanging vowel -it) as in 28; 80; 32 obv. {-urn in 32 obv.). 

27/28. The root el really means 44 lift up,” i. e. 44 raise a fire.” 
With te-en^balil) cf. Hammurab. Biling. 9/10; tenten ~ build 
44 to extinguish”; b'd tenten — kabdsu sa isdti 44 tread down, 
extinguish, said of fire,” II. 27, 48g. Tenten also means paMmi 
44 soothe, pacify,” II. 20, 19c. There seems to bean intentional 
assonance in b'd elldmu and in the following eri errdmv . L. 28 
is cited Zb. 20, 5; cf. ZK. i. 8X8, n. 2. 

29. dumutani 4 4 in my hand.” Here for the first time we 
have an unmistakable first personal suffix; i. e. -mu. The suf- 
fixes -tu and -ni here have both of them postpositional force = 
Assyr. inn; cf. IV. 25, 40 a: ki-azag-ga-ni -ku=z ana asar telilti; 
ib. 42a: ki-M-la-a-ni = ana asar telilti 4 4 unto a pure place,” 
where -ni is equivalent to ana. I supply in-si-si = ■? mi alii (cf. 
Hwb. 410). 

30. There is an unusual difference between this passage and 
the text of 29 obv. In 29, e-an-na e-Jci-a can only mean 44 the 
house of heaven (and) the house of earth,” i. e. the entire uni- 
verse as understood by the Babylonians. In e-a-a-ak-e-dim - 
niev-ti , 30, the combination a-ak must be a scribal error for 
id—ndru 44 river,” Br. 11647. The whole probably means 
4 4 the house of the water of the river, the house of the god of 
life” ( ii—baldtn , Br. 1647). This expression is unique here. 
It is really an inversion of the expression in 29, i. e. 44 the house 
of heaven,” 29 = 44 the house of the god of life,” 30, and 44 the 
house of earth,” 29= 44 the house of the water of the river,” 30. 
It is perfectly evident that the Assyr. scribe regarded the 
expression in 30 as being synonymous with that in 29. 
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31. J&ri seems to be ES. for EK. dm == dlu; ef. Sa. 3, 11 and 
Sfg. 61, n. 4. J&r is ES. for scildlu , Br. 5388. The usual EK. 
form is lax , Br, 4948. BIT (turn) also =8aldlu, Br. 4948 in EK. 
Note that the Sum. line here has an-ku “unto heaven,” which 
is not represented in Assyr. by ana same. In. astallum , the 
overhanging relative vowel is -wn instead of -u; cf. on 2G obv. 

33/4. 1 ^ne-dm—inndtn in a number of passages, cited Br. 
5871. It is undoubtedly a dialectic writing for Jca—wim (EK.) 
as pointed out in Z A. i. 9. The extraordinary and unnecessary 
qdtum “ (my) hand” of 34 is not represented in the Sum. text. 

35/6. The value tulbnr for this sign is found II, 32, lOg; cf. 
Zb.. 105. It has also the value pu; see LTP. nr. 211 and for 
Inlru, cf. ih. 169, n, i. The fern, biirtu in 36 is an unusual form 
for bdru “ well” = Sum. tulbvr , pu. I am forced to read -om as 
a component part of im-ge—qadvtu “ an earthen vessel; ” cf. Y. 
32, 26a; im-ge{gv) = qa-tlu-tmn~titu “ clay,” not didu, as Br. 
8401 ; also V. 27, 7a. JYu in our passages may mean tjabnu 
“black,” Br. 1963, but this is doubtful. For the ES. value ye 
(EK. ga), cf. Sfg. 51. Mar, ES. for yir— rnaxdxit only here. 
For vm-m.i, first person, cf. IV. 6, 45b: im-min-ri—avinema. 
The prefix im,-, like a number of other Sum. verb prefixes, may 
indicate all three persons indiscriminately. 

37/8. Tulbur bur JYitubkilcu “at the mountain spring of Fil- 
in un ” {-7m here=ma) : cf. 39 and 65 obv. (also Br. 551). It is 
probable that - ha here serves the double purpose of the post- 
position and of the genitive case. It is evidently cognitive 
with - Ten , -hit, the latter probably to be read be, or ge. Ka 
also indicates the genitive relation in archaic Sumerian. I sup- 
ply lax—misti “wash,-” Sb. 76. A-ba is unusual in an indica- 
tive sense; cf. only Br. 6331: ( t ba-ni b-gigi-es~uttirru and Br. 
3571: sagsar aba-sin-n a-a7v = / tta- i dm a. It may appear as an 
imper. of the second or third person; cf. aha-nin-sitr—rulmsma, 
Br. 4331; aba-nin-gub = lizziz, ITT. 98, 49. In' these latter 
cases, however, it is probably a variant of the optat. xaba-. 
Aba - usually means manna “who?” See below 69/70 obv. 

39/40. 1 egizagga— igizan gu, found only here, may mean “the 
stone (i) of the pen (gi) of fate” {zai igu = za g —piriiitu, Y. 29, 
73a). Zag here must mean aMrittu, fern, of asdricht “first in 
rank,” although it is not expressed in Ass 3 n’ian. Zag~asdndu, 
Y. 29, 64a. The -Tea in egizagga-ba = in a, as in 37 obv. The 
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allusion may be to some sacred written tablet, but the meaning is 
very obscure. TTktanni must be Iftaal of Vfitt , as- is evident 
from sal, which must be part of the following verb, i. e. sal- 
(Ttt (/“(/(( , II. 35, 45c. Jrtmml means “guard, preserve;” cf. Br. 
533. Our own inscription 75 obv. has the same combination 
baknttu. 

41/2. jSab-saft-ba=(/(/blt(, “midst” only here in reduplicated 
form; ef. on 43, obv. Qabla in this passage cannot mean 
“battle,” as it is probably a variant for Sa-ha—libha, IV. 11, 
lob; 20, 5. Cf. 43 obv. Gn(ku)-dt is well known for sastl. 
This line is merely a poetical prolepsis of 43 obv. as in the case 
with 45/6 obv. 

43/4, Here the meaning of sab is perfectly clear. L. 43 is the 
complement of 41. 

45/6. Ni-ghl-U- d({-(j i. This text seems reasonably certain. 
GU in V. 16, 71c appears as equivalent to ga-ru[ ]. This must 
be ga-ru-u “ to be hostilely inclined; ” cf. garth, girth “enemy.” 
I cannot explain the ending -dg-gl Ittanangiri(ni ), therefore, 
is probably Iftaneal form from garth. This passage, then, like 
41/2, is simply a prolepsis of 47/8. 

47/S. Xarrau is a variant, perhaps ES. for EK. kas7cal~xa,r- 
rdnu “road,” Sb. 7S. The Sum. phonetic writing xar-ra-an is 
found also II. 38, 23c; V. 26, 2 g, xarrdnu,; and IV. 20, nr. i, 
obv. 12; II, 38, 24c — urxu “way.” We must, I think, regard 
Sum. xarrau, as a Semitic loanword from xarrdnu , which 
appears to be a derivative from xardru 4 c dig, hollow out ” (cf . 
xurru “hole”; xarru 44 canal”). A parallel instance is stlqn 
44 street” from sdqu 44 to be narrow,” or transitive, 44 narrow 
down;” cf. Sfg. 9, n. 4. Ide is, of course, ES. for ige, HT. 
134; cf. 65 obv. The suffix -hu—ana; in 65 obv. it represents 
ina. 

49. Bar here must be d$ibj cf. Br. 6875; bar a is undoubtedly 
pural'ku, Sb. 354, of which -ga is probably phonetic comple- 
ment. E-ne— u those who. ” 

50. The Assyrian translator is doubtful here, with respect to 
the correct rendering of sig (PA, 49), as he gives three variant 
versions; viz., 4 4 they enter before me;” 4 4 they hasten unto 
me;” 44 they afflict me,” of which the latter seems tome the 
best, as the context plainly shows the hostile intent of the gods. 
For stg—nardda, cf. Br. 5583. 
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51/2. The break after bar-bar a is not large enough to contain 
e-ne as in 11) . Uti u.s-a-an is plainly kibsa> isten “(with) a single 
tread.” ?7J= kahdsu, Br. 5030, but kibsu is generally explained 
in Sum. by l ;i-us, II. 27, 50g; V. 19, 52a; IV. 23, 50b. The 
usual pronunciation of the non-Semitic numeral is dis, repre- 
sented by a single perpendicular wedge; as, the horizontal 
* wedge for 44 one,” I find. only .here and IV. 19, Ida. Lehmann, 
fcaniassnmuktn, p. 128. n. 4, regards the horizontal otf-sign as a 
mere graphical variant for dis and considers that “one” was 
always pronounced dis; cf. also Jensen ZA. i. 1S8. The “gu- 
nation ” of the perpendicular dis, however, has the value as (a 
perpendicular wedge crossed by three horizontals), which seems 
to me to confirm the value as for 44 one” (cf. on the horizontal 
as, Delitzsch, Hntstehany , p. 09). The adverbial and verbal 
-a-an should be read -dm. HU'—ardtln -only here. The com- 
mon Sum. form is did, IV. 3, 19/20b. The Assyr. su.m-(tu) is 
very doubtful. 

53/4. Hd—sarru in several passages; cf. Br. 7275. Ni-me I 
take as a part of the verb 44 to be” (me) unexpressed in Assyr- 
ian. See above on 10 obv. A must be the equivalent of Assyr. 
mi, probably a defective waiting for mi-e 44 water,” Nerigl. ii. 
10. That the infix -nab- may be used for the first imrsonal 
object is clear from II. 48, 21gh; niun-nab-siya^utannimnni 
44 he w r eakens me.” It usually appears as the sign of third per- 
son, as -rab- is the common infix of the second person. 

55/56. Muluhilla, lit. 44 the person who is rebellious.” ES. 
mida=~KK. ydl (IK.), cf. ZA. i. 193. Neither in 53 nor 55 is 
there any indication of the fern. , which might have been shown 
by means of sal. It is interesting to note that beli.ku is written 
here wbth li- instead of ni—Ui, Sfg. 61, n. 5, as above, passim. 

57/8. The Sum. line is incomplete, as only the first half of it 
was written. I supply til—yamdru ; cf. ba-e-til—yamrat , obv. 
01. Til, however, has the value us, Sb. 223, and us~ ernedu, 
passim , Br. 5032, as indicated here ba-e-(til) — endd. I find the 
prefix ba-e only with til (us); diriy-diriy — at dm, and tus ( kit ) — 
asdbu, so that til is probably the correct reading here. 

59/60. Sa-a (DI-a)=sandnn here and 63 obv. The vocalic 
complement -a leads me to adopt the reading sa for DI in this 
passage; cf. Sa. iii. 36, II. 7, 4e and Br. 9519. The usual 
Sumerian combination for sandnu is dadi, cf. Br. 6689, which 
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seems to be a dissimilative reduplication of DI(?). The simple 
root Dl-a or m-a in 59 is a h ^/-clause = Semitic relative. It is 
here exactly equivalent in sense to the Turkish relative partici- 
ple- seen in tjldip “one who goes,” only in Turkish the ending 
-ip is necessary. Mu -{til) is ordinary ES. (Br. 9811 and (.53 
obv.) for EK. gal (IK), see Br. 5430. 

(51/2. Men is ES. for EK. <jir~tallul'tum % V. 1(5, 25ab; ef. * 
also IITJ 134 § 2, and below obv. (53. In the Assyrian line (52 
the possessive is not expressed in talluktum sutfdtnm, but it 
appears in Sum. dld-niv. In (52, yam-war is of course (juui-rut , 
as Jensen pointed out; Deutsche JAtztij., 1891, col. 1451. 1 

03/4. Mevi h.ei'Q.=sepu “foot ”=EK. (fir ; ef. HT. 134, §2. 

65/0. Idenmka; ide-=- EK. ige; see on 47 obv.; -ka here= 
ina, as in 37, 39, obv. Aka-don (a-tm)— -maiiow; cf. on 37 obv.; 
-kuzzina; cf. on 67 obv. = ?m and 47 ob \\ — un<i. 

67/8. The. ending -kw=-ma; cf. s. v. 65 obv. 

69/70. The Sum. {in-)ciumu which, in spite of the broken 
text, evidently equals pit purtdia? 70, is veiy doubtful; cf. Br. 
4236. Pit purtdia must mean something like “the rush of my 
onslaught; 51 cf. the parallel IV. 26, 42a: into pit puridika 
on a mm ipj>amsMd. In HT. 70, 15, Musky goes to Da in the 
depths of the abyss puridn (adv.). In this latter passage, the 
Sum. equivalent (EK.) is gir-piqi-Xid-ht “with the foot of com- 
pulsion;” piqrxal —puisqn. Sc. 302. Girpuprul also ~(de(/n 
“advance, said of an army,” IV., 17, 11a and itulluku “go,” 
Br. 1154. It seems highly probable, therefore, that puridn , 
whose derivation is unknown, must have a similar signification. 

In our present text the element du of (in) -die may be equivalent 
to aldkn “go.” The meaning of in is obscure, if indeed hi is 
the correct reading. Aub—naparhidu “flee,” Br. 1439. 

71/2. The EK. form tur is written here for martonn, but it 
was probably intended to be pronounced tumu as in. 18 obv. ; cf. 
II. 37, 54e tur~diMnn (i. e. tu-mu , ZA. i. 19 and II. 48, 33a, 
Sa. v. 33). Max can only mean pio'tum “exalted,” while dida 
may be a dissimilative reduplication from dl—dimo “judg- 
ment;” cf. IV. 2, 3c: lugal di-da-k it ~k el din i “lord of judg- 
ment” (also Zb. 83). The break in the Assyr. line 72 is quite 
long enough to admit the restoration onartum {(jirtum dint) ho 
Bil andku “the exalted daughter of the judgment of Bel am I.” 


1 Cf. Hwb. p. 199 b. 


2 Suggested also by Haupt. 
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73/4* Gcd-di — tfaqdru, a .form like ritpdhi— zitqdru, from 
the real meaning of which, is probably “ noble, prominent.” 
The fern, tizqdvtwn must be assumed in this passage, although 
it occurs nowhere else. Mr. S. II. Langdon assumes that tlu Sin 
here is a scribal error for ' ilu Tel , i. e. that the scribe should 
have written five corner wedges (50, the symbol of Tel) , instead 
of three (30, the sign of Sin; viz., the thirty days of the month). 
In view of the Sum. dimmer Tnzvna=:Sin I see no reason to 
adopt this emendation. Moreover, the fact that the goddess 
calls herself the daughter of both Tel and Sin is quite in accord- 
ance with the universality of dominion ascribed to her in the 
rest of the hymn. 

75/6. SaJducffja can only mean tahnttu here, cf. II. 35, 46c; 
IY. 25, 55b, which must signify “a woman taken under one’s 
protection,” perhaps “spouse” or “concubine;” cf. hhutn 
“maidservant” from this same stem humid , and perhaps hindiu 
“household retainers,” Hwb. 338. The ending -nit in 76 must 
be the final of tak-nit. I consider ri in he-ni-ri in this line to 
be an error for -hn, i. e. he-ili-hu , although ri is clearly written. 
Nn-dim-imid “the artificer” is of course Ea. Here it is well 
to note the presence of me-en for the verb “to be,” in this case 
= andkit ; cf. the remarks above on 16 obv. 

77/8. Most unfortunately we are confronted with the familiar 
Assyr. x.ibiMu of the scribe “broken off,” a form like eel i Mu 
from the adv. xibe$. The stem is xipd. Owing to the Sum. u 
in the second member and the Assyr. -ra I read lednra anasH 
as the equivalent of Sum. muntlla. Ij—Udnru, Br. 9465. This 
makes it impossible that the obscurely written e-na of the first 
member can be enu “eye.” It must rather be from end “to 
bow down, oppress,” in parallelism with labira “old.” The 
Sum. equivalent for ena may be mulu bed , as in Y. 39.' 27g, or 
simply bed, as in Iv. 247, ii. 20, 25. in the first member is 
probably /^/-phrase for the first anaSSi. 

Reverse. 

1/2. The reverse seems to continue the sense of 77/8 obv. I 
supply luejal in Sum .=sai'-ra; cf. IY. 29, 21a, 22a, luged—mv; 
viz., the sign nirnjd , Br. 4286. $Jla is again //^/-clause, while 
munnabeUd is the finite form with infixed object ?m&=“khn.” 
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Assyr. a-ta-a, not expressed in Sum., must be tbe adv. , aid 
Lt verily,” found in the ejnstolary literature as a resumptive; cf. 
Hwb. 156. 

3/4. 8iha-ra-niu 44 to (m) my (-nix) she])he'rd” (slhtt) ; men~ 
44 1 am” (?). Then follows a broken passage as indicated by 
,rihl (abhrev. for .rlbissul), Jftmuabsidninid plain! y=ajurnidlu. 
The ending* -dinnid, ES. for dgtjd, is difficult. Ant, 81). 205, 
and dnuud, V. 25, 22a, are Sum. forms for nntdudu- 4 4 measure 
out, apportion.” Sldnuud, therefore, in our passage and in 21 
rev. (</. e.) may merely be a sense-reduplication of the idea of 
muldnu 4 4 give, convey.” This point is, however, by no means 
clear as vet. 

5/6. I find sa-a~Amyi\ ll only here. Aha~t(rhu for bur (cf. 
65 obv.) is also peculiar to this passage. 

7/8. 8a-par— Assyr. sapdru 4 4 net;” cf. Br. 3126. It' is 
probably from a Semitic stem aapdm 44 enclose;” cf. at (print, 
44 enclosure,” Hwb. 509, and the name of the wall Tcdn-supiirm 
4 4 its enclosure is good,” Zb. 73, n. 2. On the other hand, sa— 
8etu 44 net,” Sc. 142, but this may be only accidental. The 
probability is that the combination m-pw~$etu Suparurtu , IV. 
26, 23a 44 an arranged (i. e. spread out) net” is a non-Semitic 
paronomasia on Assyr. nujutm. PJd Inn <(= peri 44 field” must 
have stood in the original text here. JAl-=z<«ji<jl 44 storm 
wind,” Sc. 212 and Uttu~Mru 44 wind,” IV. i. col. v. 4/5, 41/2. 
Here we have lilla--zaqiqu. JSuruna undoubtedly means sur- 
bnpat, but only in this passage. It may be ES. for 8ar-m= 
rabapu II. 36, 24, 25ab. The su- in Suruna is probably not the 
sign of the Shaphel. 

9/10. Prof. Haupt suggests in 10 itqurtum . The probability 
is that it was preceded by Mtu 4 4 net.” The Sum. has sa and 
traces of the sign g'il~itqurtu, K. 246, col. iv. 37, with phone- 
tic complement 41, as indicated in the transliteration. Both 
the derivation and meaning of itqurtum are uncertain ; see Hwb. 
160, but the word is evidently an adjective here qualifying setu, 
i. e. 4 4 some sort of a net which in the held is spread am I.” 
JEJdin should follow an-nct; cf. anna-edimut—ma peri, IV. 3, 
la. The verb is entirely obliterated except the Assyr. fem. 
ending -at., but it must have meant 44 spread.” 1 


1 Line 10 was also discussed by Jensen, ZA. i. 65. 
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11/12. For sa^napflru, see Br. 4327. In 12, sithdtmn seems 
to me to be the Ifteal adjective from tabu “go forth hostilely,” 
hence my translation. 

13/14. Kur-ra-yu~ina kirih hide is very curious. We find 
an-hi-ya, K. 4386 col. iii. 53 =/! drib same, where -ya is merely 
the phonetic complement of hi {say a) “ heart, midst.” In our 
passage we expect sd or the postposition -to or both; f/tt y how- 
ever, undoubtedly has the force of kirib here. JJa-siy-ka b - t hi- 
ya is evidently the equivalent of iMariqru. Ba- is of course 
the verbal prefix; hi y(PA) -ya appears with I'd “ fire; ” b'dhny-yu, 
II. 34, VQ&=kamrt with but this must be an inaccurate writ- 
ing for qavnj as hi and ya are interchangeable. In siy-kub- 
(Tu-ya we clearly have a fuller form of the same combination, 
but I cannot explain it further. “shine” 

in one passage, Iv. 40, col. iv. 1, Br. 5582, which tends to con- 
firm my interpretation of this sign in a combination meaning 
“burn.” Issarapni is probably Ifteal. 

15/6. flat bit, only here, is clearly muttabritum . Tetnlla = 
napluhi looks like a loanword from Sem. tjta.Hu “flame.” Tc\ 
however, may be read b'd “fire” and undoubtedly suggested 
this idea to the ancient reader. It "was probably not read b'd- 
tal-la here, as we find te-tal—jtalhnn, Iv. 4361, col. i. 4. It is 
clearly another paronomasia, as in 7/8 rev. Bek (se-iq) — a-an, 
Y. 32, 21a; lit. “water of heaven 55 —zeuntnv “rain;” ma is 
abbreviated form of mal (ES.) “to be.” Muttahntum is evi- 
dently Ifteal of hard “be full, sated.” lazanumi in HT. is 
clearly an error for izzamimt , ZA. i. G5/G. 

17/8. Bui = edhi, passim , Katarra = run dd allurn from daldhi 
“be humble” ka-tur , IY. 29, 15b; Zb. 73/4. The second m 
in our text is the postposition ana . Ka-a—pisuy hr=pasdsu 
“destroy” only here, but ht—savdpv “overthrow,” passim , 
Br. 10839. With ne-uien, prefix ne- for first person, cf. narahbi 
=.aqabbi , IY. 10, 5b at passim . For 17 rev. see also Guyard, 
ZIv. i. 97, n. 2. 

19/20. In meriansuella we have a repetition: m eri = talUiktmn , 
see above on Gl obv. An and hiella both mean high, i. e. hiqa- 
tmn . Ki-u~ina ercitim , IY. 4, 5b, not expressed in Assyrian. 
JDib-dih-bi = kamd “bind,” Br. 10G83 and gabdtu “seize,” Br. 
10G94, passim. These meanings are closely allied to muqassisu 
—rauya (jpt ini , “cutoff,” found only here. 
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21/2. This is a very difficult passage, Gala undoubtedly 
signifies irdtum , probably pi. of irtu “breast,” Xamim must be 
participle of varndmu “cut, harvest, store up,” syn. of cpedu, 
because nr^xamdnui in this sense and not in the sense “lead, 
govern.” I render tentatively, therefore, bearing the context 
in mind; x dm im irdtmn “those who store up proud thoughts.” 
Irtu means “advances” in the connection mutir irtisu, Hwb. 
125 and may perhaps be construed in this sense. I read i cumin 
= urxu, following obv. 47 rather than the usual kaskuL On 
sidmmu— naddnu, ef. s. v. rev. 3. 

23/4. Am-u—andkn “lead” only here. The EK. form is 
anna, passim; cf. ES. amnia here, evidently a dialectic varia- 
tion of EK. anna. Ud~ka-bar=.zabai ; Sb, 113. 

25. From here on the inscription is too badly mutilated to 
admit of consecutive translation, although the general meaning 
seems apparent (see above, p. 107). This line which has no 
Bum. equivalent is evidently an allusion to the glowing of the 
metals. 

26. Tills is an ES. line without Assyr. translation. 

27. I supply umun, here, as in 18 obv, Note that iltdritum 
is written with the determ. Ilu, but cf. 19 obv. 

31. Gi-in-hi must be compared with / fi-in—amtu , K. 2759, 
10 et passim , Br. 2470, The -hi suffix is the demonstrative, 
unexpressed in Assyrian. Tag—lapdtu “turn over, disturb,” 
Br. 3797. It may mean “excite” here; cf. Zb. 12, 5. 

33. For muht, also 37 rev., cf, 55 obv. 

36. Muntdri- $) indn in = eUrb u is relative conjugation with the 
final -mu as above 25 obv. The infix $na occurs also with -zu; 
gam-innazu , Br. 11957= tabStma. For edah, pres, of addin , 
cf. IY. 61, 35b: dhan sti oiakru 8a idibaicanni “where is the 
foe who has troubled thee ?” The usual ideogram for addlu is 
EK. XI-GAR=ES. pi-ib-mar , Sd. 19. 

37/8. I cannot explain this passage. The Sum. - enndmn , as 
in 35 rev., shows a relative clause. 

39. Dim would be the ES. value for gim in al-dim . It is 
cognitive with di-di— aldku, 41 rev. 

41/2. On aba see s t v. rev. 5. Di-di , cognitive with dim, 39 
rev. 

47/8. Mit-tin—zikaru also II. 7, 13c; II. 25, 39a, et passim; 
Br. 1326. Matin is probably ES. for gi$, t nitax—zikaru; ITS, 
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Br. 5048. The combination $$-mu-tin= zlnnistu “woman;” 
cf. nn-f -mu-tin, 49, 50, 53, rev. Sal is, of course, the usual 
ideogram for zinnistn, The character is evidently a varia- 
tion of the si gwnumiZ) Br. 8177 —Upu “offspring, descendant,” 
syn. of KtirSn — The occurrence of this sign in combina- 
tion with mn-tin—zikaru is explicable, but unusual. 

55. Gul—piM , pnly IV. 18, 15a; cf. yal (IK)-</iU=pitft, 
Bezold, Lit. 181, n. 1. The ma- in mu-ydl-la in our passage 
must be the verbal prefix with infinitive force. 

59/60. The combination dim-me ma-md-a seems like two 
words representing the Assyr. udiStu from t£Hfl “be new, 
fresh,” hence in this connection probably a virgin (?). See 
comment above, p. 107. It is impossible to determine whether 
there is any connection of ideas between our dim me and dim - 
dim-ma— dunnamrt “a weakling,” II. 28, 38b. Dim-ma also= 
sarru “king,” V. 10, 52e. 

61/2. JEmttqtum must be fern, abstract for emdqn “ strength,” 
especially “bodily strength,” passim, Hwb. 39. The usual 
ideogram for e.mdqn is ID (<?■), but also ni.-e (GIR), cf. s. v . 58 
obv. The mutilated ideogram ending in in our present pas- 
sage (61) is inexplicable. Jthtci—iStu hit ; note the construct 
state. 

63/4. On me-e=.andku, without- 14 , i. e. min, cf. Haupt’s able 
remarks, Sfg. 31. Dam-dam with suffix -ta must mean “as a 
wife.” 

65/6 Tut here must be read tumu; cf. 14, 20 obv. Note the 
masc. ~su in ummi-$u, where we expect ummi-sa . This is not 
uncommon and may be traced to non-Semitic influence. 

67/8. With f/ud-yud-dn—elrtti) cf. II. 30, lOg and Br. 4704. 
The sign for %ltu is scd—qalla , II. 30, 14-19, but it is broken 
here. GIS-I-f-BI is incomprehensible. 

69/70. We should perhaps supply (sal-Ju-ta-) da = urn mpldti. 

70. I cannot explain 8LT-LU-SU-AN. It is probably not 
equivalent to 72 rev. 

72. Parishu , as suggested by Mr. S. II. Langdon, is perman- 
sive of par dm “decide.” 

73. UD-bi—ina Umimmma , which is not expressed. Mr. 
Langdon has ingeniously translated this line as I indicate : sux- 
a-hi lit. “her how long; ” s}ix~axula.p, HT. 115, rev. 5. Cf. 
also Zb. 28 and IIT. 122, obv. 12. 

The last eleven lines are hopelessly mutilated. 
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Em e-sal forms discussed in the Commentary. 

Am-md, 28 rev. 

Am.-u, 8 rev. , 28 rev. 

Pa-/i(f-kab-(hi-<j(( , 18 rev. 


Ge, 85, obv. 

Dim, 89 rev. 

IHm-me, 59 rev. 
Dim.-Phn-ma, 59 rev. 
Mgizaggu, 89 obv. 
j E-ne-dm, 83 obv. 
fir, 31 obv. 

Jiri, 2t> obv. 

Xarrdn , 47 obv. ; 21 rev. 
Ide, 47 obv.; 05 rev. 
In-cln-mu, 09 obv. 
Jvur-ra-gu, 13 rev. 

Pax, 51 obv. 

Mai, 10 obv. ; 59 rev. 
Ma-md-a, 59 rev. 

Murza, 10 obv. 


Men, 10 obv. 

Mer, 35 obv. 

* Meri, 01 obv. ; 19 rev. 
Mullilld, 14 obv. 

J lulu, 55 obv. ; 88 rev. 
Ala-tin, 47 rev. 
Nit-rfim-mml, 75 obv. 

Xu- -mu-tin, 47 l'ev. 
tiu-a, 59 obv. 
jS *<<-<(, 5 rev. 

$ep, 15 rev. 

Xt-drn-md, 3 rev. 
tiu-ru-nu, 7 rev. 

Te-tal-la, 15 rev. 

Tu-mu, 18, 71 obv. ; 01 rev, 
ff-bu-hu, 15 rev. 

11 nun, 16 obv. 

-mu-tin, 47 rev. 



Blood Test as Proof of Kinship in Jewish Folklore , l * * — By 
George Alexander Kohut, New York City. 

I. 

Blood, among the Jews, possibly because it was held to be 
symbolic of the soul, Nlfl 0*111 (Bent. xii. 23; cf. Gen. 

ix. 4), was an object of sacred awe. Blood being the seat of 
the soul, its prominence in folklore, where it is employed for the 
binding of compacts, the sealing of kinships, for remedial, 
superstitious, criminal, and even judicial purposes, is not a sur- 
prise to the investigator. The ancient practice of covenanting 
by means of blood, still in vogue in certain parts of the world, 
forms an interesting chapter in the study of ethnic superstitions, 
and it will suffice to refer to two books on the subject, wherein 
the rite is fully described (see Paulus Cassel, Die tiymboUk des 
Blntes and 4 der Anne Heinrich* von Hartmann von Aae, 
Berlin, 1882; TI. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant* Philad., 
1893). It is not the design of this paper to discuss the origin 
and diffusion of the blood-rite, which lias never been practiced 
in Israel, though the prevalence of the custom, even among civ- 
ilized peoples, is responsible for the horrible blood-accusation 
against the Jews through the course of the centuries (cf. IT. L. 
Strack, Das Blut im (xlaahen ntul Ahevylanben der Mensehheit, 
etc., Munich, 1900; Jewish JEJneyclopedia , vol. iii, pp. 260-267) ; 
nor is it necessary to set forth the many quaint and curious 
blood-superstitious as remote parallels to the legend we are 
about to present. 

However, there is one superstitious custom, not unknown to 
judicial courts, concerning which it is proper to say a word, the 
better to understand the underlying motive of the story which 
follows; it is the so-called 4 4 trial by blood,” — an 4 4 ordeal of 
touch,” as it is otherwise termed, — which has served, in criminal 
cases, to 'identify and convict a murderer. There is, namely, a 
widespread belief that the blood of a murdered man will bear 


1 Paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the American Oriental 

Society, in April, 1903. 
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witness against the murderer, by flowing afresh at his touch; 
the Urine/ blood crying' aloud from the inanimate body for ven- 
geance. 

Trumbull has already pointed out that this blood-test is fre- 
quently met with in ancient European literature, appearing as 
early as the Lnhehnu/en Lied, passages from which lie quotes (on 
pp. 142-43 of 1st ed.). The following historic incident attests the 
prevalence of the belief in the efficacy of “the ordeal of touch” 
in the seventeenth century. It was during the trial of Philip 
Standsfleld, in 1088, for the murder of his father, Sir James, 
The testimony was explicit, that when this son touched the 
body, the blood flowed afresh, and the son started back in ter- 
ror, crying out, “Lord, have mercy upon me!” wiping off the 
blood from his hand on his clothes. Sir George M’Kenzie, 
acting for the State, at the inquest, said concerning this testi- 
mony and its teachings; “But they, fully persuaded that Sir 
James was murdered by his own son, sent out [with him] some 
surgeons and friends, who having raised the body, did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching it. In which, God 
Almighty himself was pleased to bear a share in the testimonies 
which we produce : that Divine Power wdiieh makes the blood 
circulate during life, has oft times, in all nations, opened a pas- 
sage to it after death upon such occasions, but most in this 
case.” (See the quotations in Trumbull, loe. eit ., p. 145, note 
2.) The ordeal of touch, or of “bier-right,” seems to havu 
been known to Shakespeare, and Mr. Henry C. Lea [Si (per at it ion 
unci Force , pp. 315-23) has gathered all available data on the 
subject, recalling “an old-time Jewish custom,” which the 
writer is not able, to verify. Quoting from Gamaliel hen 
Pedahznr’s curious Mooh of Jewish Ceremonies (tr. from the 
Hebrew, London, 1738, p. 11), he says that it was the practice 
among the Jews to ask pardon of a corpse for any offences com- 
mitted against the living man, laying hold of the great toe of 
the corpse while thus asking; and if the asker had really 
inflicted any grievous injury on the deceased, the body was sup- 
posed to signify the fact by a copious hemorrhage from the nose 
(see Trumbull, L c ., p. 146). I find no reference toipch a custom 
in the Book of the Pious ( Sefer haJIasidim ), a most remarkable 
repertorium of ethics, superstition and mysticism, written in the 
Rliinelands during the thirteenth century, concerning whose 
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authorship, despite the erudite labors of Giidemann ( GescJnchte 
des JSrzie/rungswcsens mid der Cultvr dev Juden, hi Fnmkretch 
und Deutschland, Vienna, 1880), nothing definite is known. It 
is popularly ascribed to Judah Hasid, but it is not the work of a 
single writer; it is rather a production of the Zeitgeist — a won- 
derful conglomerate of the sublime and the puerile, the ethical 
• and the ceremonial. Its value for the study of mediaeval folklore 
is incalculable, and to it we owe our knowledge of contemporary 
customs and superstitions. We read there (in § 1143 of the 
Basle edition, 1589, p. 114 a ), among other tilings, that when- 
ever a murderer approaches the body of his victim, the wound 
breaks out bleeding afresh, accusing him and demanding ven- 
geance. There is this curious addition: that the same wonder 
happens if anyone who has partaken of soup without eating 
bread after it should approach the corpse of a man who had 
suffered a violent death. It is therefore advisable, as a means 
of precaution against becoming a suspect in such cases, to 
always eat a crust of dry bread after drinking soup. 1 See con- 
cerning this soup-superstition the remarks of Juspa (= Joseph 
ben Phineas) Ilahn {circa 1630) in his plK t]DV "liDD , ed. 
Frankf. a. M., p. 205% where we read that fresh blood wells up 
from the wound of a murdered man if his body be approached 
with knife in hand. What is the origin of this fanciful tradi- 
tion ? The blood-test is, furthermore, mentioned by the zealot 
and mystic Manasseh ben Israel (1604-165?) in his Q^fl , 

Amsterdam, 1651, iii. 3. It is significant that the Jews seem 


noon nnon nmn vby ay na cmn mnJKOi .... 1 
dins hsjt in nmn ja opr^ ns inn y*aoi 

ab) Kpvn d»m i nfl mw [**#«>] KDir aby tyby ksid 
by ay ayon biav iniK ok KOion nnK nmn na bsa 
P'mik vn *p*?i , Kin inn Vwo rvan on av Jinn din 
. am by i^kjh ab inn omn vntw nmn na o’nmn 

In connection with this superstition, it is interesting to read what Isaac 
b. Judah Halevi, in his Pentateuch-Commentary PcC&neah Rdsd (Amst. , 
1698) to Leviticus xix. 16, writes: Dft '"pH pjjjf 

•ijdd inopj iopj* abw ntaha vby ]'bya vbsn 
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to have had faith in this test, though they looked upon the 
ordeal by water as a heathenish practice (see Gfidemann, op. ett ., 
p. 200, note 1). It remains to he added that the beginnings of 
this belief in the power of the blood to speak for itself against 
the violator of God’s law may be found in one or two Rabbinic 
traditions not generally applied to the subject under discussion. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, tract ( rlttin , p. 57 1 ', it is recorded 
that when Gain had assassinated his brother, the latter was 
found slain with a stone, hut the. earth refused to receive his 
Mood, meaning, of course, that the blood would not be absorbed 
(pending the punishment of the murderer V). A still more 
explicit statement of this idea is to be found in the same place 
in connection with the constantly flowing blood of the prophet 
Zeehariak, which could not be stilled because of the violent 
death of so many innocents (see Winter and Wuensche, Judische 
I< iteratin', i., pp. 282-283 ; P. I. Ilershon, Talmudic Miscel- 
lany, London, 1880, pp. 110, 275, 276 ; parallel passages are tiyn- 
Jtedrin , 9(> b ; Jems. l\danith , iv., 8; Midrash to Lamentations, 
to ii. 2). Arabic writers, enumerated by Max Griinbaum (Neue 
licit ? . z. remit. Sayenkundc, Leyden, 1893, pp. 237-10), iden- 
tify Zeeliariah with John the Baptist, whose blood, according 
to Albirdni (circa 1000 O. EL), though heaps of stones had been 
thrown upon it, “rose over them, boiling and bubbling.” This 
continued to flow, proceeds Albtrdut, until Nebuchadnezzar [sic] 
killed the people, and caused their blood to mingle with it; then 
it was quiet (see E. Saekau’s English translation of his C hr on oh ‘ 
ogy of the Ancient Nations , London, 1879, p. 297, and addi- 
tional references on p. 437). Albirilni, of course, calls attention 
to the above glaring anachronism in the legendary version of the 
decapitation of John. According to Christian legend, the drops 
of blood visible on the so-called Joharmiskraut (hyper icon n per- 
foratum) are of the blood of St. John, who wanders, unap- 
peased, through the world. The tradition is also known in 
Jewish sources (see Gttdemann, 1. c\, p. 206, note 1). 

One recalls, in passing, the annual pilgrimage paid to the 
shrine of one of the Catholic saints (St. Januarius) in Rome, on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom, on which occasion, to the 
wonder of the many gaping thousands, the blood of the martyr, 
congealed in a bottle the whole year through, is seen to quicken 
and to flow afresh. 
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The belief in the accusing power of blood still exists among* 
the English-speaking* people, and it has manifested itself as a 
means of justice-seeking, along with ordeals of a similar nature, 
in the United States, within a few years past (see Trumbull, op. 
tit., p. U7). 


II. 

This popular and widely diffused belief in the retaliatory 
power of blood may be at the bottom of the interesting kinship- 
ordeal set forth in a story which has a strong Oriental coloring. 
In the defer ha-IIasUVnn (ed. Basle, 1581, p. 31 b , $ 232 1 ) we 
read the following tale ; 

nma 1 ? pm nrota aann tjbv'p nnya ana wyo 
nmn inaw Pm jvso lay ypim my ay a*n 
voaja pnnm nayn -pm peon ^a mjm pnxn na^aP 
va« r\D& ym nnPint? pn Pnj^a ua ’jn nayn -worn 
“inn ♦‘rrua jnnnm nayn ana pnnnt? vaaj yiarP -pn 
t\ maa paarm imnn* p vs mns 1 ? fan m* mm 
Pn rJSP dw ny ‘jsn rPi maN 1 ? vjs 1 ? mam nnyo 
pDti rt?w my pi “pan *?n nan 1 ? nsy P fro anann 
nr on rprf? nnyo an mm nr pn pn 1 ? mnyo nn nn** 
‘w oyy noiyp D^y np 1 ?! nnN Paon nr am nnx Paon 
ayyn npP onn y^nj nPi nayn ^aon inom pn »3K 
nnx fp vn o oyyn ann y^nj? pn ‘jSDn win atsn 
p 1 ? ntn nn , Nat? un 1 ? •orui poon nnya an npp 
vPn mo sP >n nvN nor* pi , vaN nnm ava nyymir 
on 'Ppn a*nai nnN fpn Pantr »ok pa noN s'?) ’jaa 
n 1 ?^ dv wwa nxnn roeP apy 1 ?^ n&y p nann iav 
• van nap ava noynrP p* pa 1 ? nnep mn 

“There was a man, w r ho went on a journey, taking with him 
his servant and great wealth, and leaving his pregnant w T ife at 
home. It so happened that the master died and left considera- 


te© also J. Wistinetzki’s edition, Berlin, 189.1, p. 91, §291, where 
several of our parallels are not given. 
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ble property, which the slave appropriated without further cere- 
mony, passing himself off as the dead man’s son and heir. 
When the son grew up (to whom the widow had given birth), 
he heard of his father’s death and sought out the slave in order 
to claim his property, which was forcibly withheld from him. 
Finding him so highly connected with the foremost people of 
the day, the son was afraid to press his claim, lest lie lose his 
life in the bargain for his pains, and repaired, instead, to Rabbi 
Sabidyah ben Joseph, the Gaon. Food was placed before him, 
but he left it untasted until the entire story had been told. The 
Gaon advised him to seek redress from the king, which he 
accordingly did. The king sent for SaTidyah and asked him to 
render judgment. He ordered both son and slave to be bled and 
the blood of each to be let into separate basins. Then he caused 
some of the bones of the dead merchant to be disinterred and 
dipped them first into the blood of the slave, but the blood was 
not absorbed; then into the blood of the son, and lo! the bone 
forthwith absorbed it, for the two were one flesh. And Sabul- 
yah restored the dead merchant’s property to the rightful heir 
. . . This is, in brief, the legend attributed to Sabidyah 
Gaon (died 942), a Judaeo-Gcrman version of which is to be 
found in the Simhaih ha-N'efesh^ ed. Sulzbach, 1798, p. 11% 
and a German rendering in Tendlan’s JAM mayor's Abende^ p. 
2G2, and in the same author’s Jluvh der Sayen und Leg end on 
jUdischer Vorzeit , 3 d ed., Frkf. a. M. 1873, p. 3G8. Jost 
( Gesehichte , vol, ii., p. 235) and Rapoport (in his scholarly 
biography of SaTidyah, Pikkute ha-Ittim . ix., p. 37, note 49) 
have both expressed strong doubts as to the SaTidyanic origin 
of the blood-test story. 1 The earlier and more elaborate recen- 
sion of the same legend as recorded in the 
{Parables of Solomon 2 ) runs as follows : 

rrm bxijj” pa in rww inx nixa rwyo 
rrm o>ai d»mji miwi anay t> vm ixd mn *vpy 
no uroi nmn mmo rup dik mix npy no vn’ p t> 
oop or -royi npnfltta pm nyfloa pn mix waj . ua 

1 Rapoport says : 7100 b pton yno x»n pm • • • • 

rirnu mbai nnr nibiio by nuioo • 

2 About this collection see Steinschneider in I. Tebr. Bibl., xviii., 38-39. 
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tin aapp w^p mm vis no oobm *iPn pMai naan 
man Da Pa t?iaaP p*rrnn napn rrn lPt? apwn Ppa 
dp mm aNJjm on 1 ? iaPm MMDnt? ap owd onioo 
mtintio not?i Paw mm min * mni? peon mw Pa 
map dm *aaaD uran inis irn pr anNP .poon 
irvaP Dia’P p*nnn . mPip map aDSJt? vaNP npdi vaN 
. Pp’Pa p M»aa i 1 ? no i 1 ? aoNi isrm napn MNapP np» 
aotn itwn Pp MianP Pmnm Ppon Pdj aman nc?p no 
imKD nopm hnd ndn* Pdpi ’Pop ta npsn nap iP 
p nnat? np ompa tafD po nPm nano it?p .peon 
DPipP ptan : now pPorr Pn napn ta PiapP pPm jprn 
“7D1N1 HKD NDN »P h\Mt? pDDH Pa HpP DIPS tP’N MW 
onp nap w ppDii naN .dn nPn jprn p nrw pN *P 
von any pP b* iP -to napn mwP Nip inP iP mon 
a*t?np *ppp j»n D'tpjyp pP napp ppDrr ip ion .inP iP 
dsP ppis'P'i maaP P’nnn pa iprm p pot?B>a . an 
ppD.a iP npjit? ta pP»P py^ mt?>pBn rw ops pPon 
ON! DID D'ta pP t?’ ON pD nPt?N T rOtWl DN* iP nDNl 
min Nap ana pPon noPt? yaw .pP nt?pN no inP 
iP aioN ypp dipt dni pPan Pn i)y pipu iP now mo 
“pa noPt? n»a min bw pa *p pan nP dn pPon 
nnaP noPs? noN pa ip pvt? *ua noPt? ma min fro 
minP Nap Dy inP t> ntw p*aN map oipo nrwa pan 
pPon iP aaN pa iP noN *pN aap n»an ip noN napn 
N»am fpr Pt? ipiar pnm pPn p’DN Pt? piar »P Nani pP 
*Paa vaa Pap’ an k \a arrN Pai orr’Jt? irpn D.aP aoN ip 
aoN pap nPi Patoi pPt? oaa dpph PiaD aapp aoN iPt? 
PaP MNam oppn papi pPt? oaa nnN. oa Pidd fprrr pP 
man to np* oppn nr p oan nr iNa onp aaN . op, a 
. . . Maa Pp ia naa aapm ainaP poon Pa arm PNat?» Pa 

The first edition of this interesting collection of tales appeared 
in Constantinople, 1516, but they are very much older. Stein- 
schneider sees Arabic influences in the introductory words (see 
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his Manna , .Berlin, 1847* p. 101, no. IX.) and assigns it, 
hypothetically, to the early Gaonie period. Its age cannot he 
determined and we must content ourselves with this rather 
vague classification. Jellinek, in republishing the story from 
the editdo prince/ ( Bet hn-Midra, s7/, iv., Leipzig, 1857, pp. 
145-46; cf. also introduction, p. xiv, No. IX.), calls attention to 
a remote parallel to which we shall refer below. Variants of the 
same legend are to lie found in the JTlTnn iTWV D’t !?yO . 
second ed,, Ferrara, .1554 (a. Steinsclmeider, (fatal. liodl,^ 
pp. 600, 624); in Joseph Shabhthai Farhi’s Livorno, 

1869, i., p. 20 1 2 '-21 tl ; and in various MSS. 1 Johanan Allemauno 
(1435-1527), in quoting the story (in the Introduction to his 
Commentary to Canticles, called Ileshek jShelonto/d), mentions 
the current superstition of the blood welling up at the -touch of 
the murderer in proof of its credibility, making it plausible that 
the two traditions are inter-related. He does not seem to 
know of the early mention of the legend in the Sefer ha-llam- 
dim , and, as Stein scluieider has pointed out, he must have bor- 
rowed it from obscure 1 Oriental sources (see his article in Bah- 
hath-.Bla.tt , edited by Jellinek, 1846, pp. 61-62; idem in Hebr . 
Biblioifr. xiii., 134; xviii., 39, where parallels are given). 

Allemanno’s version of the tradition runs as follows : 

a*«wx pa n*ntp nryo op naa irmax.... 
vP* nay nnxi ua ox noix nr nnx o»x Py anay 
tsn*P a*xai . mo n>P’ na y nnxi oa ox noix nn ina 
*01 nnoun fa *o . no ynv anx pxi incyy oiaa Pa on* 
nrnan ax oaP ixai . xPnox pxi may pxi nnatrn fa 
nnx Pao xwi apya om nyao namaa aaoy nx fnai 
non moifyo a yy x»anP noxi ,o*Pa oeo on ano 
nnxa ana nnx airy fnai .a’pPn otrP ipPm an*ax 
by amoo* nx anai a yn Pa oaP nnxn ana nnx ayyi 
ojfyn nam npiaa *m . npian ny no^oa aanai aon 
- ioyy Px ntpan pana aio pan nnxn ana pana nnxn 


1 MS. Munich, 222, f. 75 (see references to Steinschneicler, infra). 

2 See Sha l ar ha-Besliek , ed. by Jacob ben Moses Hayyim Ibn Barukh, 
Livorno, 1790, p. 10\ 
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xd nr wo owi . oixo pm xP did nnxn dxjwti 

DHDl DH ni«2C233n DIT »3 DXI7 DJfyP pHO Din DIT’P 

nxnn njop^~Nmvi mnin one wwtr rro *£D d’xPsj 

• pnon ion nx nrrmp id uodd 

“Our fathers ” tell the story, says the author, of a quarrel 
between two claimants, each disputing the other’s right to an 
inheritance. Both declared themselves to be the legitimate 
beneficiaries of the estate of a deceased father, and each accused 
the other to be the slave and not the son of the departed. No 
witnesses or any corroborative evidence being forthcoming, 
they repaired to the judge, who submitted each to the hlo od- 
or deal. He bled both claimants and ordered the bones of the 
dead man to be brought to him. That being done, he dipped a 
piece of the bone in the blood of the two claimants, in tlie sight 
.of all the people, “wrote their respective names on the blood, 55 
and held them until the following morning, when it was found 
that the blood of one cleaved to the bone, but that of the other 
remained unaffected. He decided this to be a conclusive proof 
of tlie blood-relationship of the rightful heir. 

In connection with this the author reports the tradition that 
the wounds of a person who had suffered a violent death break 
out bleeding afresh at the touch of the murderer. 

The writing of the names on the blood of each points to some 
cabbalistic belief in tlie efficacy of names, and there is little 
doubt that in some earlier version of tlie story the □££*, 

or the Ineffable Kune, was used as a test. Allemanno, the 
mystic, the teacher of the famous Cabbalistic writer Prince Pico 
de Mirandola (see Steinschneider, in Uebraisehe Bibliographies 
vol. xxi, 1881-1882, pp. 109-113; 130-132; J. Perles, Beitrdge 
zar (desehiehte dev hebr . and arena. Studienj Mfinclien, 1884, p. 
191 ff.), was addicted to occultism and quotes many similar 
beliefs and traditions in bis writings. The above narrative he 
concludes with tlie statement : ffilfp ]TT fYllfp * • • ♦ 

DDT D’OtyJH DOHD N2fO» WX VDWO — which makes it 
evident that the source of the story of the blood-test is some 
“hidden lore,” known to him by oral tradition. 

- Finally, the same story is told in tlie WO HOD of R. 
Moses ben Abraham of NpDOJHfi (3 d ed., Warsaw, 1876, ]>. 


4 
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157, §704), a disciple of the famous Oabbalist Solomon Luria, 
without any source. There, too, the story is accredited to 
Sahidya G-aon, proving conclusively that the author copied it 
from the Sefer ha-llasiclwi.. The first source of all these ver- 
sions is no doubt the Book of Legends, composed by Rabbenu 
Nissim of Kairuan about the year 1030 (see Zunz, U attend. Vor- 
trdge Her Judea, 2 d ed. Frankf. a. M., 1892, p. 139 ; A. ITar- 
kavy, in the 8teinschneider-7^s‘^vAr^, Leipzig, 1890, Hebrew 
section, p. 12 and if.). It is extant in two recensions and there 
are several editions published, the iirst three (Constantinople, 
1519; Venice, 1544; Ferrara, 1557) being very rare. 1 * * * The 
Verona edition (1648) was printed under the title ^Dlp* 5 ? 
□♦BWT and contains another recension of the legend : 

The only son of a rich man migrated to Africa. After a long 
absence he returned home and found that both his parents 
had died and that his father’s servant was in possession of his 
inheritance. He met with rough treatment at his hands and 
submitted his case to David, who, in view of the absence of evi- 
dence, rejected the plaintiff’s claim. Then it was that Solomon, 
the son of David, proposed the blood-ordeal. In this account 
the text reads, not as in the Sefer ha-IIanidim DIPT J/PHJ 
D5f)D, but 0*D DOT Whether the Constantinople 

edition, published in 1519, chronicles the story, we have no means 
of ascertaining. There is a strong likelihood of its having been 
borrowed by R. Nissim from the Meshcdim shel Shelornoh , the 
first edition of which appeared three years before this one, at 
Constantinople. Both betray strong Arabian influence, and it 
is now known that R. Nissim’s “ Story-Book” was written orig- 
inally in Arabic (see Harkavy, l. c.). The fact that King Solo- 
mon, the ubiquitous hero of Moslem tradition, is the judge in 
the case, would seem to point to Oriental (and possibly non- 
Jewish) origin. 

Steinschneider (in his notes on the subject, Ilehr. Bibl . xiii., 
134; xviii., 39) quotes parallels from 'mediaeval and modern 


1 For detailed statements about author and editions, see Harkavy, l. c.; 

Steinschneider, Bodl. Catalogue; and his Hebr. Uebersetzungen d. Mit - 

telalters (Berlin, 1898), p. 933. 

8 1 am indebted for this reference to the courtesy of the Rev. Dr, A. 

S. Neumark, of New York. 
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folklore: Gesta Romanova, m , eel. Graesse, ii., 174, 280; eel. 
Oesterley GOB, n. 190 and 743 ( ef. also p. 105, no. 262); Bar- 
bazan, Fabliau, \\ Paris, 1S08, ii., 440; Kemble, Dialoyne of 
‘Solomon and Morolf\ p. 10(5; see especially Liebrecht in Pfeif- 
fer’s Germania , vol. xviii., pp. 303, 305. None of these 
authorities are accessible at the present writing; they can be 
readily verified by the specialist in folklore. It is interesting 
to record that a Portuguese version of the legend, hitherto 
unknown, is included in a volume of tales, fancies and traditions 
of the Rabbis translated from various sources, in my possession. 
This curious and valuable collection bears the following title: 

“Liuro que eontem Diuersos | contos, susesos, e Exemplos de 
grande | Moralidade e Documento, para entre | tenimento e 
introducao dos animos | Virtuozos nos caminlios de Deos ; tira- 
dos | e traducidos de diuersos Liuros hebraicos ; | por ordem de 
Ishaok. de Matatia Aboab | c copiado por seo sobrinho | Sem- 
uel C Uriel : Em Amsterdam | Anno 5430 Reserving a fuller 
description of the MS. for another time, I subjoin, herewith, the 
text of the legend in extenso^ the original orthography being 
retained throughout. It is to be found on pp. 13 a to 14 a of the 
collection, and runs as follows: 

Susedeu num ho mem no tempo del Bey Dauid. 

Oqual moraua num lugar enno ; e era muito rieo de fazenda 
e tinha muitos seruos e seruas ; tinha hum filho unico intentou 
mandalo fazer hum Yiagem e carregoulhe hum nauio de diuersas 
fazendas e foy adar com sigo odito mansebo a terra de Africa 
na qual se deteue alguns annos para negosear oqne leuaua, no 
meyo dos quais morreo o Pay do tal mansebo, edeixou por 
eredeiro de todas suas fazendas prezentes e auzentos ahum seo 
criado, oqual come sou logo des 2 ->ois da morte do aino atomar 
posse de tudo castigando eensenhoreandose demaziadamente 
sobre os demais criados de caza, com que todos sefugirao 
efieou elle so alegre emuy content e como senhor detoda afa- 
zenda; e despois de Vendida toda aque ofilho hauia leuado tor- 
nouda Africa j>ara sua caza edandos elhe anoua damorte de seo 
Pay quis hir tomar possedo que por direito lhe tocaua como ere- 
deiro forsozo, eo criado com muy asperas eescandelozas palauraa 
oaf ronton, e elle com arezao que tinha nao men os oagrauou, 
teque se rezolueo por fimahir pedir justisa diante del Rey Dauid 
oqual perguntou O hum ea outro se tinhao testigos j>ara prou- 
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arem sna Yerdade, earn!) os responderad que nad os tinkad deu 
el Rey per sentensa que o criado que estaua deposse se iicasc 
com tuclo, sem ser obrigado restituir couza algua, com oquo 
ofilho com amargas lagrimas se ixostrou liua emuitas vezes a os 
pees del Rey dizendo nad era vezad nem justica quo tad falsa- 
rnente ]>erdese oque por direito Ixumano edeuino die tocaua ; 
ouuiudo Salamad asentensa do sen Pay Dauid chamou aoinan r 
sebo elhe dixe que nad deixase, de outra Yer pedir justisa esc* 
por a cazo seo Pay Rauid se eneolorizase contra idle lhe suplicase 
que remetese o cazo emseo poder, que idle eoino Salamad julgaria 
o direito, e fazendo oassy entregou el Rey Dauid o cazo exnpo- 
der dc seo fillio Salamad, oqual perguntou a aq nolle mansebo se 
Sabia em que lugar estaua entcrado seo Pay, eresponclendo que 
nad, perguntou omesmo a o criado quedezia era odefunto seo 
Pay, respondeo que sy Sabia aonde estaua enterrado, logo lhe 
mandou Salamad que fosse a sua sepultura e lhe cortase obraso 
eque lho trouxese [?] diante delle, como ofez, edes]>ois mandou 
Salamad que amhos se sangrasem, e cada qual resebese seo 
sangue em vazo aparte, dixe Selomo a ocriado do defunto que 
banhase otal braso em seo sangue e tirando o outra vez do sangue 
nad tingiu couza algua ; e despois dixe ao filho o mesmo e ficou 
obi\aso terguido o vennelho, coni que ficou toclo opouo admir- 
ado de ver tal experiensia; emandoxt logo Salamad restituise 
ocriado tocla afacenda a olegitimo fillio do difunto por euja 
accao se dixe ea sabentouse mais que todo o liomem. 

A Juclaeo-G-erman version of the story, as printed in the Booh 
of Spiritual Delight (“Sefer Simhath ha-Refesh”), 1 Sulzbach 
5558 (1798), p. IP 1 , runs as follows: 

pa pr wn jjiksu w va rwyn 
fouj yr epd Dpyj rru con 'm pnjNn hjhd h ojnfi 
imD tt pj . fnmra pNpj o*»n “n “ij; an xnn b n 'jin 
a Nil asyjp vt 'jin pNpj nPyj P’fl an 'jin piNaa’j pn 
pj . pr pn pn nr ajNfj an aa^Jp nyn fjn ppNnn spPn 


1 See about this book M. Grunbaum, Juedisehdeutsche Chrestomathie 
(Leipzig, 1882), p. 238 ff. For this inference to the Yiddish version we 
are indebted to Dr. M. Steinschneider, who, as early as 1846, called 
attention thereto. See his article Ein Biichertitel und ein Mahrchen 
(Saadia Gaon betreffend),’’ in Jellinek’s Sabbath-Blatt , Leipzig, 1846, no. 

16, pp. 61-62. 
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*n vs ly 'jw piw pr pw an o”rr "n h 
pm u’p pm tDjru up Din w “idid n an ira pnvij 
twyjp oyi rPK rw 'jw [wPj on Pm iw an “idkd 
W vs vs fotps au jmh ratsnjm -mn prw j*v p*Pa. 
a5j/jp ~n [rryu w an vs pip prut iy Nm pm prw 
TOp m’r e»o oPnty ^ru an 'jw jryvu p’pn wr rw 
pw axnj ntid iy an lPw Down wru n a m [ndji 
5n Djn k»o [«»«•«=] pa a* pw paw rw 'jw pn w D~wn 
poy pjm aa an aw (fjov p rn>'D n; pswru an nn 
lm m dw rr Km an [ erzahli— ] aP’y nn vuny ly pa 
-pa ojn r y Par n y pyi tvt y pw dw (hh^d on) an 
apwji -pt2 nyn an iw pPa dw pm n y vs vs pwPp- 
vs pst nn [w pja pofl tyn Pk? iy myo on pn pro 
[Ader=] mw n yi w »n*o “wr p \&»m (nnyo on) an 
DNVt psi nn . pa pyi tuid pw [w apa n 'jw [WP 
\yi ps pP5yjp pw pyro onw Pxr p [t^ru nnyo n 
[ana [nnw ps pa pm p5?op ps aw pr pn pa naxa 
an paj aPa ys *n*o \s po vojns ttn a my an aw 
oj’o rn iy an pro nn assn pr ]s aPa pp oj*o rn 
aw psm ann pn po vn rw paj aPa p»r pr \yi jw 
rw tp pw ry Pm nn pm pis po jw pi an aPa rn 
Djn pyj nnm [na iiyi rn na y njn axn pr aw naxa 

. pr 

A merchant went to sea with liis servant to trade in foreign 
lands, taking with him considerable means and leaving his preg- 
nant wife behind. The merchant died, and the slave, pretend- 
ing to be his lawful heir, claimed all his property, which was 
considerable. The widow had, in the meantime, given birth to 
a son, and when he was grown up, the mother said to him: 
“My child, your father left a great deal of money, but it is all 
in the hands of his servant. Go to him and claim your own.” 
The son did so. When he got to the place where he resided, he 
found him to be a person of some authority. He had succeeded 
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in marrying into prominent families, and seemed so highly 
esteemed in society that the son was afraid to open his mouth. 
He therefore consulted the Rabbi, who was called ScAMt/ah 
the Gfacm , and he refused to partake of nourishment [after the 
fatigue of his journey ?] until he had learned the status of the 
case. The Gaon advised him to carry his grievance before the 
King. He did so, and the King sent for Rabbi Sahidvah to 
render judgment in the matter. The Rabbi proposed to put 
them through the blood-ordeal. Accordingly he had them bled, 
the blood being let into two separate vessels. Then he ordered 
that the bones of the claimant’s father be fetched and that the 
bones of some other dead man be procured. First he dipped 
the hone from the stranger’s body into the blood of each, but no 
visible effect being produced, he proceeded to dip the father’s 
bones into the blood of the rightful son. The bone became 
red and speedily absorbed the blood, since father and son are 
one flesh. Of course, the slave was compelled to refund him his 
patrimony. 

A similar story, minus the blood-test, is known to the ancient 
Rabbis. In all likelihood, it has served as the basis of all the 
above accounts, and it is not at all irrelevant to collate these 
older parallels with the later, more elaborate, versions. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, tract Balm Bat hr a, f. 5S U , we read the fol- 
lowing story : 

“A man once .overheard his wife telling her daughter that, 
though she had ten sons, only one of them could fairly claim 
her husband as his father. After the father’s death it was 
found that he had bequeathed all his property to one son, but 
that the testament did not mention his name. The question 
therefore arose, which of the ten was intended ? They repaired 
one and 'all to Rabbi Benaah and asked him to arbitrate 
among them. “Go,” said he to them, “and beat at your 
father’s grave, until he rises to tell you to which of you it was 
that he left the property. ” 1 

All except one did so; and because by so doing he showed 
most respect for his father’s memory, he was presumed to be 

1 This episode reminds one strongly of the judge’s advice in Lessing’s 
admirable parable of the three rings in his Nathan der Weise — many 
analogues of which are known in Oriental folklore (see Steinschneider’s 
notes in the Zeitschrift fur hebraische Bibliographic , Frankf. a. M., 
1902). 
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the one on whom the father had fixed his affections; he, accord- 
ingly, was supposed to he the one intended, and the others 
were, therefore, excluded from the patrimony ... .” 

(English translation in P. I. Ilershon’s A Talmudic Miscel- 
lany, London, 1880, p. 142, no. 20; poetic paraphrase in Ger- 
man by Eduard Jacobson in J. II. Jacobson’s Jlhmnonim, Bres- 
lau, 1887, pp. 253-254. A Judaeo- German version is printed 
in the famous Ma'asehitch, no. 128; see Steinschneider in Aera- 
pmm, 1804, p. 71, and 18(50, p. 11; Dukes in ha-Lcbanon (Jeru- 
salem), yol. v., p. 150 and data in Jlebraische Bibliographic , 
xiii (Berlin, 1873), p. 133). 

As a somewhat remote, though none the less striking parallel 
to this cycle of legends concerning disputed legacies, may be 
cited the curious fable of the son with two heads [reminiscent 
of the Argus myth ?], claiming a double portion of his patri- 
mony, recorded by the Tosafists in Mmnhoth 3(5% and reprinted 
in full in Farhi’s r?£^ , Livorno, 1869, i., pp. 21 a -21 b and 
in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrash (Leipzig, 1857), voL iv,, pp. 151- 
152. It is too lengthy to be reproduced in full. 

Joseph Zabara, in his Book of Delight (“Safer Slm/ashuini”), 
finished ca. 1200 *), has still another version of the old Rabbinic 
story : 

“ .... A merchant of wealth untold had an only son, who, 
when lie grew up, said : £ Father, send me on -a voyage, that I 
may trade and see foreign lands, and talk with men of wisdom 
and learn from their words.’ The father purchased a ship and 
sent him on a voyage with much wealth and many friends. The 
father, was left at home with his slave in whom he put his trust. 
Suddenly a pain Seized him in the heart, and he died without 
directing how his property was to be divided. The slave took 
possession of everything ; no one in the town knew whether he 
was the man’s son or not. Ten years passed, and the real son 
returned, with his ship laden with wealth. As they neared the 
harbor, the ship was nearly wrecked. They cast everything 
overboard, but in vain; the crew were all thrown into the sea. 
The son reached the shore destitute and returned to his father’s 
house; but the slave drove him away, denying his identity. 


1 See about him and his interesting book of legends, the luminous 
paper by Israel Abrahams in the Jewish Quarterly Revieio (London, 
1894), vol. vi., pp. 502-532, 
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They went before the judge. ‘Find the merchant’s grave,’ he 
said to the slave, 4 and bring me the dead man’s bones. I shall 
burn them for his neglect to leave a will, thus rousing strife as 
to his property.’ The slave started to obey, but the son stayed 
him. 4 Keep all,’ said he, 4 but disturb not my father’s bones.’ 
4 Thou art the son,’ said the judge; 4 take this other as thy life- 
long slave.’ ” 

(Abrahams’ transl., l. c., p. 521; Hebrew text in J. Bril’s Jen. 
JAbanon , Paris, I860, pp. 16-17, and German transl. in Winter 
and Wuensehe’s Jildisehe 1 dteratur sell Ahsehhm d. Kom>ns, 
vol. iii., Berlin, 1897, pp. 148-149.) 

For Indian analogues and other bibliographic data see Stein- 
schneider in Jlebr. Bill ., xiii., 133. He maintains that this cycle 
of stories are all based, more or less, upon the 44 Judgment of 
Solomon,” 1 which, according to Professor Graetz and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs (see the latter’s Studies in Biblical Archaeology, London, 
1893(?)), are of Indian origin. 

A modern setting of the Rabbinic story is to be found in G. 
Ben Levi’s Bes Matinees dot Samedi (French), an English trans- 
lation of which by A. Abraham appeared in London, in 1846, 
under the title: Moral and Belly iom Tales for the Younij of 
the, Hebrew .Faith (see pp. 90-92). 


Postscript . 

After the above was in type, my attention was called to the 
fact that the story of the blood-ordeal is also mentioned in the 
Sefer ha-Zehira edited by Rabbi (K’uVsa nur , towards the 
end. See also Abraham Levinson’s D*Jin3D HIpQ » ed. Berlin, 
1846, §98. 


1 See, however, his Rebr. Uebersetzungen (Berlin, 1898), p. 936, note 
221 . 



The So-called Intransitive Verbal Forms in Hebrew f — By Dr. 
Frank Ii. Blake, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

In English grammar, and in Indo-European grammar in gen- 
eral, a transitive verb is one that takes a direct object upon 
which the action denoted by the verb is exerted, e. g., hill; the 
man hilled his brother , while an intransitive verb is one that has 
not such an object, e, g., sleep; the man sleeps . 1 2 3 

In Semitic grammar there is more or less confusion in the use 
of the terms transitive and intransitive. They may refer, as in 
Indo-European grammar, to the exercise or non-exercise of the 
action upon an object , 8 to the special forms of the two classes of 
verbs , 4 or, finally, to the meaning of these verbs . 5 * * This con- 
fusion is due to a characteristic peculiarity of the Semitic lan- 
guages, namely that transitive and intransitive verbs are usually 
distinguished by a difference of form.” 

Semitic verbs are practically all derived from stems contain- 
ing either two or three consonants. The prevailing type of 
verb is the triconsonantal, e. g., Ileb. and to this norm 

the biconsonantal verbs have been for the most part conformed, 


1 The present article is a portion of a larger work on the Intransitive 
Verbal Forms in Semitic. The complete material in Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopia and Assyrian is reserved for future publication. 

2 Gf. J, A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary , Oxford, 1888—, vol. 
5, p. 4856 ; The Century Dictionary , New York, pp. 31626, 6483a. 

3 Of. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages , Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. 165 ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar , Oxford, 
1898, p. 120, §43, a, 6; Wright-DeGoeje, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage , Cambridge, 1896, vol. 1, p. 30; Socin, Arabic Grammar , Berlin, 
1895, p. 25 f.; Noldeke, Syrische Grammatilcf Leipzig, 1898, §160. 

4 Of. Noldeke, op. cit ., loc. cit.; Dalman, Gram . d. judisch-paldstin- 
ischen Aramdisch , Leipzig, 1894, p. 199 ; Socin, op. cit ., loc. cit. 

5 Of. Geseniu's-Kautzsch, op. cit., loc. cit.; Delitzsch, Assyrian Gram- 

mar, Eng. ed.’, Berlin, 1889, p. 233 ; Barth, Die Nominalbildung in d. 

semitischen Sprachen , Leipzig, 1889, p. xv. 

8 Of. Steinthal-Misteli, CharakteristiTc d. hauptstichlichsten Typen d. 
Sprachbaus, Berlin, 1893, p. 458. 
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either by doubling the second stem consonant, verbs medne- 

geminate, e. g., Ar. hamma < *7mma ; or by lengthening 
the vowel between the two stem consonants, verbs media 1 
infirma 1 -, e. g., Ar. qdla < *tjala. 1 From every stem, tri- 
oonsonantal or biconsonantal, may be made a number of forms or 
conjugations, the simple conjugation with simple verbal mean- 
ing, and a number of derivative conjugations, intensive, causa- 
tive, reflexive, etc., and in every conjugation there are two 
so-called tense forms, a perfect and an imperfect, from which 
latter an imperative is derived. In the simple conjugation 
there are two verbal types, one of which is prevailingly transi- 
tive and the other prevailingly intransitive. 

The difference between these two formal types lies in the so- 
called characteristic vowel between the second and third stem- 
consonants in triconsonantal stems, or between the two stem- 
consonants of biconsonantal stems. In general, transitive verbs 
have a characteristic a vowel in the perfect, and a characteristic 
i or u vowel in the imperfect, while intransitive verbs have 
characteristic i or u vowels in the perfect, and a characteristic a 
in the imperfect. In Hebrew and Syriac (according to the Nes- 
torian pronunciation) characteristic i and u are lengthened to e 
and o respectively; in Ethiopic both become c j , which is synco- 
pated in the perfect. 2 These two verbal types exist in all the 
Semitic languages except Assyrian, where the perfect, as such, 
has not been developed, and where the various characteristic 
vowels do not seem to have been used to differentiate between 
transitive and intransitive verbs,* e. g. : 


^ 1 Cf. A. Midler, Verba, )'y and yy, ZDMG., 33, p. 698 ; Lagarde, 
Ubersicht uber d. im Aramdischen, Arabischen n. Hebrclischen ilbliehe 
Bildung d. Nomina , Gottingen, 1889, pp. 12, 27 ; Gesenius-Kmitzsch, 
Hebr. Gr pp. 181, 201 ; Stade, Lehrbueh d. Hebr, Gram., Leipzig, 1879, 
§ 143, 2 ; Noldeke, Syr. Gr. 12 § 177 ; Honmiel, Sud-arabische Chrestoma - 
tide, Miinohen, 1893, p. 31, § 51. 

2 Cf. Wright, Comp. Gram., pp. 83,. 84; Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. d. 
athiopisehen Spraclie , Leipzig, 1899, §19. The statement as to the i 
vowel in Syriac is given on the authority of Bev. Gabriel Oussani of 
Bagdad. 

3 Compare the transitive verbs imhag, wialjag ‘strike ;* inkun , isakan 
‘put;’ iddin, inadin ‘give;’ irmuk, iramuk ‘ pour out, wash;’ isbir, 
isabir 1 break in pieces with the intransitive verbs ipSalj., ipasah 
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. tr. 

“PI* 

ipg 

‘ visit,; 3 



10 ?' 

10 ? 

(< iinten) 6 give; 5 

intr. 

133 . 

.. T 

133 ? 

‘be heavy; 5 



TO' 

m 

‘ be small; 5 


tr. 




‘kill;’ 


^1 

pi* 


‘buy;’ 

intr. 




‘ sleep ; 


Ar. tr, qatala Jccih iaqtulu ‘kill; 5 

<]<a>v aha, iadribu ‘strike; 3 

intr, far ilia, i a f ra l lH c rejoice;’ 

hasima, iahsunn 1 ‘be handsome 

111 tli. zy, qatala , ieqtel ‘kill; 5 

tor. iabsa, ieibas ‘be dry. 5 

In the biconsoimutal verbs the two types are by no means so 
distinct, transitive and intransitive forms being more or less 
confused: cf. however, 

Ar. tr, Jls qdla, Jjjb iaqdho ‘say; 3 

vLw sdra, ias'tru ‘journey; 5 


~ 7 

madda , iamuddu ‘draw, pull; 3 

tor. Ijdfta, oti* ictfydfu, ‘fear; 5 

fvsi iahammu , ‘be hot. 5 


‘ recover, get well iJcrub, ikarab 1 be propitious -ling (liriq). urraq 
* be or become pale ; s fbto, ibalut ‘ live irpis, irapis ‘ be or become 
wide.’ The permansive, which corresponds to the perfect, has practi- 
cally always characteristic i or u vowels, e, g., marig, marug ‘be sick ’ 
(cf. however, McCurdy, The Semitic Perfect in Assyrian , Actes du VI. 
Cong, internat. des Orientalistes, Leide, 1884, p. 524), and regularly 
denotes condition or passivity. 

1 As the u perfect type of the intransitive verb is practically extinct in 
Syriac, and in Ethiopic has fallen together with the i type, it is difficult 
to say what was the original characteristic vowel of the imperfect, a as 
in Hebrew, or u as in Arabic. 
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The terms transitive and intransitive are also applied in Sem- 
itic to the nominal forms, but here again they are ambiguous. 
Sometimes they refer to the meaning of the words as being simi- 
lar in kind to the meanings of verbs of the transitive or intransi- 
tive types, 1 2 e. g. 

Hebr. tr. yin 1*. ‘killing,’ of. yin ‘kill;’ 

intv. 153 ‘heavy,’ cf. *"03 ‘be heavy.’ 

Sometimes they are used as indicating the derivation of a nomi- 
nal form from a transitive or intransitive verbal form without 
regard to meaning, a e. g. 

Hebr. tv. ‘straight’ from 1^ ‘be straight,’ 

intr. *"03 ‘heavy’ from 122 ‘be heavy.’ 

The nominal forms in Semitic are usually regarded as derived 
from the verb. Lagarde derives practically all nouns from the 
perfect theme; Barth, part from the perfect and part fi’om the 
imperfect theme. Hence both consider the vocalization of a 
noun as an indication of the original vocalization of the verbal 
forms of the same stem. 3 There is no reason, however, for 
assuming such a close connection between all nominal and verbal 
forms. It is hardly probable that the large number of nominal 
forms should be derived from the few themes which occur in 
the verb. Moreover, these theories leave out of consideration 
entirely the influence of analogy in conforming words of related 
meaning to the same formal type. 4 

Although it is hardly possible, therefore, to assume, in the 
mechanical manner of Barth and Lagarde, that a verbal form 
had originally such and such a characteristic vowel, because 
that vowel is found in its nominal derivatives, it is true, never- 
theless, that many verbal nouns and adjectives do offer more or 
less certain evidence as to the original form of a verb. These 
nominal derivatives are of two kinds, viz. 


1 Of. Barth, Nominalb . , pp. ii, iii, iv, ix. 

2 Of. Barth, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

3 Cf. Lagarde, Ubers., p. 27 ff.; Barth, op. cit, p. xxii. ff., especially 

XXiVr 

4 Cf. Huizinga, Analogy in the Semitic Languages , Baltimore, 1891, 
p. 32 f. 
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1) Those in which there is an organic connection between 
verbal and nominal forms, as, for example, verbal adjectives 
of the forms qatil and qatul , which are probably originally iden- 
tical with the corresponding i und u perfects; 

2) Those which, although there is probably no original 
organic connection, are made more or less exclusively from 
either transitive or intransitive verb 4 s ; for example, active parti- 
ciples of the form qdtil may be considered specifically transitive, 
abstracts of the form qatul specifically intransitive. 

The designations transitive and intransitive as applied in Sem- 
itic to the two formal verbal types and their derivatives are not 
entirely suitable. In the first place, the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive is, strictly speaking, purely gram- 
matical and syntactical, and has per se nothing to do with the 
meaning of the verb. In the sentences, he kills simply for the 
pleasure of killing ; he is writing ; he knows if anyone knows ; 
I can't see: the meaning of the intransitively used verbs kill, 
write , knoic, see, is the same as in the sentences he kills animals 
simply for the pleasure of killing ; he is writing a letter ; he 
knows it if anyone knows ; I can't see him ; where they are 
used transitively, 1 * * 

Secondly, the two classes of transitive and intransitive verbs * 
are not coextensive with the two formal verbal types. Although 
a large majority of the verbs of the so-called intransitive type are 
intransitive, there are a number, especially those which denote 
emotions and actions of the mind, which govern a direct object, 
e. g.,Heh. 3/lK 4 love,’ ‘hate, 5 ‘hear, 5 etc.; while 

many verbs of the so-called transitive form, especially verbs of 
motion, are intransitive, e. g., Heb. 4 go out, ’ JTD ‘ kneel 

down, ‘fall, 5 etc. These numerous exceptions can not be 
satisfactorily explained as due simply to a mixture of transitive 
and intransitive forms: the real difference between the two 
verbal types is to he sought, not in the grammatical construc- 
tion, hut in the signification of the verbs. 

The inadequacy of the terms transitive and intransitive has 
been very generally recognized, and various names for the two 


1 It is quite possible that originally all verbs were intransitive, indica- 

ing a condition or action of the subject without special regard to any 

object. Of. Breal, Essai cle S&mantique, Baris, 1897, p. 210. 
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classes of verbs have been proposed with the idea of defining 
their nature more accurately. Botteher calls the two classes 
activa and stativa ; Konig em])loys the term Zustandsvcrba for 
verbs of the second class, while Gesenius designates them as 
verbs of “quality and emotion,” or as verbs which denote 
“states and qualities,” and iu Lee’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language they are spoken of as verbs of “sense and habit . 51 
Ewald uses the terms active and halbjumtvc to designate the 
two classes: Rosoinn filler calls them activtt and absoluta ; Merx 
speaks of verbs of the second class as <lescri]>thm, Duval as 
neutres. All of these terms point more or less clearly towards 
the distinction made by .Botteher, viz., that verbs of the first 
class indicate actions, while those of the second class indicate 
states or conditions . 1 2 

Professor Haupt has suggested another theory. He calls the 
first and second classes respectively “ voluntary ” and “ involun- 
tary,” or verba voluntaria and verba invohmtaria , and thinks 
that the original distinction was one between volition and non- 
volition, verbs of the first class indicating originally an action or 
state which depends on the will of the subject, e. g., kill, cut , 
look, toulk, etc., those of the second class indicating an action or 
state which does not depend on the will of the subject, e. g., see, 
hear, fear, love, etc. a 

The following investigation comprises a study of the meaning 
and form of the so-called intransitive verbs in Hebrew, the term 
intransitive being used with reference to form only, unless other- 
wise stated. In the case of the nominal derivatives the term 
intransitive is restricted to those which are intransitive in the 
sense of the two categories given above. The investigation is 
divided into three parts: 


1 Cf. Botteher, Ausfuhrliches Lehrb . d. Hebr. Spr Leipzig, i860, 
§£508, 564, 908 ; Konig, Lehrgebaude d. Hebr. Spr., Leipzig, 1881, 1, 167; 
Gesenius, Lehrgebaude d. Hebr. Spr ache, Leipzig, 1817, p. 231 ; Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr., p. 120 ; Lee, Grammar of the Hebrew Lang., Lon- 
don, 1844, p. 182, ft. nt. ; Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb. d. Hebr. Spr., Ste Ausg., 
Gottingen, 1870, p. 338 ; Rosenmuller, Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lin- 
guae Arabicce , Lipske, 1818, p. 59; Merx, Gram. Syriaca , Halis, 1867, p. 
212 ; Duval, Traite de Grammaire Syriaque, Paris, 1881, p. 176. 

2 Cf . Haupt, Transitive and Intransitive Verbs in Semitic , PAOS., 1894, 
p. ci. f.; cf. also Lagarde, fibers., p. 6; Reekendorf, Die SyntaMischen 
Verhtiltnisse d. Arabischen, Leiden, 1898, p. 40. 
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1. List of stems which exhibit intransitiv e forms. 

2. Discussion of the meaning of the intransitive verb. 1 2 

3. Discussion of the 'intransitive forms. 

1. LIST OF STEMS EXHIBITING INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The characteristic intransitive verbal forms in Hebrew may 
be indicated in general as follows, pDp and Dp representing 
respectively any trieonsonantal or bieonsonantal stem. 

Triconsonantal Verb. 

pf. impf. impr. inf . 

PtDp.^IDp; ^Bp. fYflpp. "p. "p or "p . 

Bieonsonantal Verb. 

medice geminates. 

Op . 10p {pi. ) 2 ; Op?. ; Op ; Op • 

medics infirmce. 

Dp, £0p; CD ipV ^ EDpJ; Dip; Dip. 

In verbs media*, geminate the distinction between transitive 
and intransitive forms in tlie perfect is usually one between long 
forms like DDp and short forms like Dp . In verbs and 

p£) bieonsonantal forms of the medim geminated type, made 
from the last two consonants of the stem, also occur, imperfects 
and imperatives in verbs , imperatives in verbs |"£) . 

Many verbal forms are indecisive, i. e. it is impossible to judge 
from them whether the verb in question belongs to the transitive 
or intransitive type ; such are, 

1) All verbal forms in which the characteristic vowel is re- 
duced to shewn ^ since shew a ordinarily indicates nothing with 
regard to the character of the original vowel: e. g., 3. f. s: pf. 
rfPtpp , 3. pi, impf. !)PCpp» . 


1 As the u perfect is comparatively rare in Hebrew, the question as to 
the difference in meaning between verbs with i perfect and those with 
u perfect will not be discussed. The treatment of this question belongs 
to the discussion of the intransitive forms in Arabic, in which language 
alone does the u perfect occur with any frequency. 

2 Of. Konig, Lehrgeb. 1, 833 fl; cf. also Ewald, Ausf. Lehrb ., p. 861 ; 
Olshausen, Lehrbuch d. Hebr. Spr Braunschweig, 1861, p. 486 ; Stade, 
Lehrb., §413. e ; Muller, Rebrciische Schulgram . , Halle, 1878, p, 105. 
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2) The first and second persons perfect with characteristic a in 
triconsonantal verbs and verbs medhe infirime, e. g., jppop.. 

TO- etc., and forms like ffjDp > *PliDp in verbs media* 

geminate, since not only all transitive, but almost all intransi- 
tive verbs have first and second persons of these forms. 

3) The a imperfect of verbs media* and tertian gutturalis, 
since practically all verbs of these classes have imperfects of 
this form. 

-I) All forms of verbs tl" 1 ? , since all verbs of this class have 
been reduced to one formal type, the imperfect being intransi- 
tive, the perfect partly transitive and partly intransitive. 

5) Short perfects of verbs media* geminata* with suffixes, 
since they occur from verbs which are regularly transitive, 
e. g., *J-*l3p ‘ surround,’ 

The nominal derivatives in Hebrew which are to be regarded 
as specifically intransitive are the following. 

A. Derivatives which are to be regarded as identical in origin 
with the perfect or imperfect theme, and may, therefore, be 
used as evidence for the original intransitive form of the verb, 
viz. ; 

1) Perfect Theme. Adjectives of the forms ^Dp > f PfPpp I 

‘TO- 1 /. npcpp . n'pbj?.; top . /• nap; tap./, nap; a ip./. 

: verbal nouns of the form pJ^Dp > originally feminine of 
the adjective *?Dp • 

2) Imperfect Theme . The infinitive forms ^Dp > Dp> Dip 

are, strictly speaking, to be classed here, since they are best 
regarded as - derived like the imperative from the imperfect 
stem. 

B. Derivatives which, while not originally connected with 
perfect or imperfect, may be regarded as specifically intransi- 
tive on account of their more or less exclusive occurrence with 
intransitive verbs; viz., adjectives like TO./. TO From 

T " T T 


1 This form may represent either original qatul or original qat&l (cf. 
Wright, Comp. Gram. , pp. 82, 83, 84). For the sake of convenience, how- 
ever, all adjectives of this form will be given in the list, the distinction 
between qatul and qat&l being left to the individual cases. 
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verbs <“T' /l 7; verbal nouns of the forms top. rfrttp. i*f?83p. 

rtw- rimy ” T ' 

Iii the following list, all those stems will be given which 
exhibit decisive intransitive verbal forms or intransitive deriva- 
tives. "Verbs ?l uL ? without intransitive derivatives which exhibit 
intransitive forms in the perfect or imperfect, and verbs me dim 
and tertiro gutturalis which have no intransitive form except the 
imperfect or imperative, are given when the evidence of the cog- 
nate languages seems to show that the intransitive forms are origi- 
nal. All the intransitive forms in Hebrew will be given in the 
case of each verb in the order, perfect, imperfect, imperative, 
infinitive, adjective, abstract, except in verbs J7" 1 ?, where perfect 
forms like JV^JI and imperfect forms like are. simply indi- 
cated by pf. and imp/, respectively. Whenever a stem presents 
intransitive form in only a single instance, a reference to the 
Hebrew text is added; references are also given in other cases 
when it seems desirable. Decisive intransitive forms of the verbs 
in the cognate languages are given in the perfect when it occurs ; 
if not, in the imperfect, in Ethiopic the subjunctive. Forms in 
Talmudic and Targumic Aramaic are given only when no decisive 
intransitive form, or when only the imperfect is found in Syriac, 
J., L. and T. indicating respectively that the intransitive form 
in question is given by Jastrow in his Targumic and Tal- 
mudic dictionary, by Levy in his Talmudic dictionary, or by the 
same author in his Targumic dictionary. As indecisive forms 
in the cognate languages are to he regarded, I) a imperfects of 
verbs mediae and tertiec gutturalis in Syriac and Arabic, and a 
subjunctives of verbs of the same classes in Ethiopic, 3 * * 2) a 
imperfects of verbs ter the resh in Syriac, 8 3) syncopated per- 


1 No other nominal form can be regarded as specifically intran- 

sitive in the sense here employed. On the other hand, adjectives of the 
forcn like Qpf7 * wise ’ seem to indicate the existence of a per- 

T IT T T 

fects with meanings like the i and u perfects,, just as adjectives of the 
forms ^£0 D and ^bp indicate the existence of i and it perfects. 

*'Jt It 

2 Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gram ., 2 §§169, 170; Wright-DeGoeje, Arab. 

Gram vol. 1, §91, rem. a; Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. d. athiop.-Spr p. 

161. 

8 Cl Noldeke, op. ctt.,§170. 
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fects of verbs terthe gutturalis in Ethiopia, 1 * 4) perfects of the 
intransitive form of verbs terthe infirmae in Targumic or Tal- 
mudic. 8 Tlie Syriac forms are given also in Hebrew translitera- 
tion, the Arabic and Ethiopie in Roman transliteration. Met hay 
indicates that a form occurs only in pause; * before a stem or 
noun form indicates that the stem does not occur in Qal, or that 
the nominal derivative is not found in the exact form given; f 
indicates that references to all the verbal forms of a stem are 
given: pf = perfect, hnpf := imperfect, impr. = imperative, inf. 
= infinitive, a. = verbal adjective, ahst. = abstract, c. = construct 
state, ]>l. = plural, aih\ = adverb, preposition, f. ^>.=in 

pause, ,s. = witli suffixes, fr. = transitive in construction, mfr.= 
intransitive in construction, y>£.= active participle, pt. p.— pas- 
sive participle, AA=ketluv; the abbreviations for the books of 
the Bible are self-explanatory. 

The List . 3 * 

l. “ON CDS’ • VON; inSJ; jo! 'abida ; ; 

l&hatl) ‘wander, vanish, perish. 5 * * 

2* rDK {pf vmpf. ; yfhd and i idhai £ be unwil- 

ling, refuse ’) ‘be willing. 5 

3. VlN togfl. <1. V?N; j. L. T. “70N) ‘lament, be sad. 5 


1 Cf. Dillmann-Bezold, op. cit ., p. 161. 

“ Almost any verb in these Aramaic dialects may have both transitive 
and intransitive perfects without regard to meaning, e. g.: N^D. 

‘ be full, 5 KflD » ’TO * ‘ strike, 5 etc. 

3 The following lexicons have been employed in the formation of this 

list, viz. : Gesenius-Buhl, Handioorterbuehuber d. Alte Testament , Leip- 

zig, 1899; Siegfried-Stade, Hebrdisches Worterbuch z . Alton Testamente , 
Leipzig, 1893 ; R. P. Smith, Thesaurus Syriaeus , Oxonii, 1868-1901 ; 0. 

Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum , Berlin, 1895 ; Jastrow, A Dictionary 

of the Targumim , the Talmud Babli and Yernshahm and the Midrashic 
Literature, London and New York, 1895- ; Levy, Neuhebrdischcs u. Chal- 
daisches Worterbuch il. d. Talmudim u. Midraschim , Leipzig, 1876-89 ; 

Chaldaisches Worterbuch u. d. Targumim, Leipzig, 1867-68; E. W. Lane, 
Arabic-English Lexicon , London, 1863-93 ; Gr. W. Frey tag, Lexicon 
Arabico-Laiinum, Halis, 1830-37 ; Dillmann, Lexicon Linguae Aethio- 
picce , Lipsiae, 1865 ; Delitzseh, Assyrisches Handworterbuch , Leipzig. 
1896. 
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4. DJX* (a, DJK* ’O-JX 1 ‘sad, 5 Is. xix. 10). 

5. D"TX (a. DIN; ^>| ’aduma, ’ aclima ) ‘be red.’ 

6. Pi“TX DPlX. PnX’. PHX. inf. and abst, mr?K) ‘ love.’ 

7. “YIN niN. “IN') ■ impr. HiX . a. TIN) ‘become bright. ’ 

8. rniK* (M ! ‘brotherhood,’ Zech. xi. 14). 

9. “ICON nDKff Ps. lxix. 10) ‘shut.’f . 

10. D’X* (a. D’K ‘terrible’). 

11. ‘MN C*?3N*) ‘eat.’ 

12. tpX (fjPXp Pr. xxii. 35; J. L. T. fp#: ^J) \difa ‘be 

accustomed to ’) ‘ learn, ’f 

13. }QX {<(■ as ado. JDK ‘ so be it,’ pDN . rpX ; ’ amina 

‘ be safe, secure ;’ ’tu/tun) pt. ‘tutor.’ 

14. pX (pfc*>. piK . a. pK* D’pN‘[?].npK) ‘be power- 

ful, courageous.’ 

15. “IPX npKM ‘ say.’ 

10. mx * (nmx ‘sighing;’ Ass. dnafy). 

17. f)JX (f]lX’ : , dtui.fa) ‘be angry.’ 

18. pJX (npJX) ‘groan.’ 

19. t]DX (nSDX Is. xxiv. 33), ‘collect.’ 

20. p£X* {a.. pK ‘dark,’ HpN‘ ; 'afila). 

21. D£3^f (DiDN*) 2 * 4 stop, be no more.’ 

22. Itzeh. xxxi. 5, ci. pX* »ppx*. «, “pX* 
;« t’M “pXP J. L. T. “[’IK) ‘ become long.’ 

23. D!i*X (D^'X. Dty'Xb inf- and abst. MOt^’X. a. D^X- Dttf'X: 

j.. T - : v r ; - ” t t t 

’ athima ) e be gui]ty.’ 

1 *£3^ m igbt also be derived from a form □IX . just as t Mn from 

** * ” T T ... - 

□pn 1 wise.’ 

T T 

2 Denominative from nx ‘ brother, 5 

T 

8 Perhaps to be read DtDKJ 7 ) » cf * Graetz, Commentar, Breslau, 1888, 
p. 423. 

4 Cf. p. 200. 
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24. rrn K (1VW; £Xta>; *#top) ‘come.’ 

t v:lv 

35. t^'Kn (0fc3»; -4» ^ &«’***/ -OXA; 5e’s«) ‘rot, 

stink. ’ 

36. ID rmj Mai. ii. 10, a. lj3* miS 1 .Ter. iii. 7, 10) 

c be faithless, rebellious. 5 

27. T"D (T73 ‘separation; 5 badulta ‘have parts far 

apart *) pt. ‘alone, separate. 5 

28. Dm* (from ‘cattle: 5 i behma ‘ be dumb 5 ). 

20. Kin (KID’, impr. and inf. Kin.’ J&OX ; ib(T; Ass. iMu) 
‘ enter, come. ’ 

30. B^n (#3 W'n. ^'13* > <»yjr. and m/‘ 1^13 . «. #3; 

Zoto rinn; Ass. ibdS) ‘be ashamed. ’ 

31. [rrn ([($*. [inn a. [inn Jer. vi. 2 7) ‘test, try.’ 

33. nan tnan*. nan> nnen is. xxx. 15) ‘trust. 5 

33. rf?n (imp/.,* n^>n*n^n; *‘?n; jo umi 

balm) 4 become worn ouf. 5 

34. baU'a) ‘swallow.’ 

35. ^n ^3; hVla) ‘rule 

over, possess. 5 

36. ms mj;D; j. mm) ‘burn 5 **»•. 

37. (nnj7D ‘terror; 5 fljm ‘come upon suddenly, 
fear 5 ). 

38. plfD (HplfD » ct. p^D ‘dough, 5 originally ‘swelling up 5 ) 

‘ swell up. 5 

39. TO* (a. nnm ‘piebald 5 ). 

40. dm (dm?* dm; bariha ‘depart, leave 5 ) ‘flee. 5 

41. *jm qm? 2 Ch. vi. 13; *H=> Jp3) ‘kneel. 5 

42. pm (mm ‘blessing, 5 HDm ‘ pool, 5 perhaps originally 

‘ something blessed 5 ) inf. absolute. 


1 The retention of the Qameg in the feminine is strange if the form is 
qatul or qatdl. Barth ( Nominalbildung , §27g) derives it from qatdl. 
It may he the Aramaic form plDp (so Haupt). 
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43. V13 ( inf. “13* 033*7. Eccl. iii. 18, a* 33 ‘ pure 

barirta ‘be good, true 5 ) ‘separate, cleanse. 5 . 

44. ^{#3 («. ^££>3;^^° ^£^3) ‘become cooked, ripe. 5 

45. fiNl (imp/., mW; 4-,^) ‘ rise, be exalted. 5 

t **: I” 1 * : 

46. H3J (/33JiP inf. HH3f ff. |33|) ‘bo high, exalted, proud, 5 

47. 33J (13^1 » 33.3* I ; gabra ‘do, make 5 ) ‘increase, 

become great. 5 

48. ‘rU “73A’. «. l HJ. a. jtulUa ‘con- 

tend violently ’) 1 become great.’ 

49. “VO (TO; \°H, (Hll) 1 ‘bend down.’ 


50. “VU (a. 3J) ‘sojourn.’ 

51. *70 («• ‘ plunder,’ originally ‘what is torn off, ’ rf??! ; 

jazila ‘ be cut on tbe back [of camel]) tear off, 
tear away. 5 

52. 3U nfjri Jobxxii. 28, rnfil ‘desolation 5 ) ‘ separate, deter- 

mine. 5 

53. PM and fill (impr. *rij Mic. iv, 10) ‘ break forth. 5 

54. (inipr. pj Ps. cxix. 22) ‘roll. 5 

55. 313 (H3JJ ‘what is stolen, 5 Ex. xxii. 2) ‘steal. 5 

56. 3J/J (3JWL irprsp £ scold, reprove. 5 

57. 331 (31* Lev. xi. 7) ‘draw. 5 
**. Of. No. 433. 

58. 1N3 QN1*, L. mi) £ fear. 5 ' 

59. p33* (rfry\ c eake of figs, 5 originally ‘something pressed 

together; 5 Jo£ dabila ‘be full of fat 5 ). 

60 . p33 (p3^> pyy > inf. rrprrj, a. pyj; pyp ^ 

dabiqa) ‘ stick to. 5 

61. jYPI ’( a * * n]*l £ sick ; 5 ^°? 33; ^ dauim / 

ieduai) inf Lev. xii. 2, ‘be unwell, menstruate. 5 f 

62. p3 (p3* 2 Gen. vi. 3) ‘stay 5 [?].f 


1 Cf. Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 67. 

2 Cf. Stade, Lehrb. §490, c; Olshansen, Lelirb. p. 534 hot. 
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63. Bfn {impr. Mic. iv. 13) c tread down.’ 

64. *pH* (ff. ‘crushed’). 

65. Job xxviii. 4) ‘ dangle. ’f 

60. '??’} (V?n. ‘JT, a. < 7'1) c be weak, poor,’ 

07. (ppT Ps. x. 2; ppnj, J. p^“I) ‘burn ?«*■., 

pursue eagerly.’ 

08. Dcnm Job xxx. 27, nODI) ‘be silent, still.’ 

|T T T : 

09. yni Jer.xiii. 17, n^p'l; ^ i7,m.i l n ) ‘weep, be 

full of tears. ’f 

70. "J^n (7jP"P ; < TjJI7' r T) ‘go out, be extinguished.’ 

71. pp"| (pT a. p 1 !) ‘be crushed, line’. 

72. fSJH Deut. xxxi. 20, a. ftJ^T [t ...a dnsima) 1 ‘ become 

fat.’f 

73. ‘lin (^air ; t. ‘inn’) ‘ amount to nothing, give oneself 

up to empty hopes.’ 

74. nn , rn, niin* rnnr?) c honor, take the part 

of.’ 

75. *pn (forms regularly tr. except inipf. i. p. Tjj?* , 2 pi. 

njp‘?n» tjpnn ex. ix. 23, ps. ixxm. 9; j. t. 

Y?n; ^Uso haliku ‘ perish’) 4 go, walk, depart, 
vanish.’ 

76. *|fln (nDflll ‘ destruction,’ Gen. xix. 29; J. T. yam 

‘turu, overturn, destroy; turn (intv.), flee.’ 

77. jnn Gnnn ‘slaughter’) ‘kill.’ 

78. rm (imp/., a. npn* npn) ‘be pregnant.’ 

79. “Ill (a. nr) ‘ be haughty. ’ 

80. jnr (nyir nj^lf 7et., transposed niir|) ‘tremble, be afraid.’ 

81. "Hf (rm Jud. vi. 38) ‘press out.’ 

82. "nr (nr Ps. lviii. 1) ‘be strange, apart, rebellious.’ 

83. nnr (imp/.; -3? on) ‘be pure.’ 


1 Of. Haupt in. Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie 1, 2. 
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84. *pf CD? , a . ^f) ‘be pure, innocent. 5 

85. (£|J l }\\ Pr. xix. 8, a. *w ‘be angry. ’f 

80. ppr (prr.’ prt np];r; 2?iJ. .4r. p^p ‘cry out.’ 

87. Jpr (|pr. fpp. inf. and abut. HJpf , a. fpj) 1 ‘become old.’ 

88. -nr (nr 2 3 I«- h 0) ‘ be, pressed out.’f [Cf. 81.] 

so. -on {«. -inn. nnnn; wra. ‘know; 5 ; habra) 

\ T t; v f' ~ y 

‘be joined together, allied. 5 

90. tJ/nn (tS*3fT Job v. IS) ‘bind. 5 

91. -un {a. “tin* njn ‘girded,’ Ezek. xxiii. 15) ‘gird, bind 

up.’ 

9-2. im (nn Hab. i. S, a. nn ‘sharp’) ‘be sharp, quick.’] 

93. mn-Gtrjp; -r - * ’lip) ‘rejoice.’ 

94. Pin cyinj. Pnn. «. Pin) ‘cease.’ 

95. Din (Din*) ‘pity, spare.’ 

90. Tin (inn* Is. xxix. 22; haijira) ‘become pale.’f 

97. prn (pin*, pip. inf. and alst. H0IJ "■ prrt) ‘be 

unmoved, attached to, strong.’ 

98. NDn (KiDp* . HKipn : ^oJ^luUPa) ‘sin.’ 

99. n*n (. Pf.impf.,a . n’lp* ni*n* Ex. i. 19; hniim; 

dijba ) ; hahjtt) ‘live.’ 

100. *»n (*n. a. »n; ^4 ia/ucuu) ‘live. 5 - 

101 . D3I7 (D3fl? . D3D> HD3H; D3TO; J. D^n) £ be 

wise. 5 

102. ppn (nppp* nppp; (jii*. Tiuliqa , luiluqa) ‘be smooth. 5 

103. &ypn (s^Prp Job xiv. 10; t. ^pn*) ‘ be weak. 5 f 

104. IQfl (rnprr ; J. L v r^ Juunkla ‘praise 5 ) ‘desire. 5 

105. (i»f. or and 4 pity, spare. 5 


1 All the forms are probably denominative from jpf £ beard.’ 

2 Regarded as Pual of by Stade, Lehrb. §415, 5. 

3 Meaning uncertain, usually translated ‘lively, in good health.’ 
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106. DOtt (Dll. Dll’. DD*. inf. DDfiy Is. xlyii. 14, a. Dll; 

> aufcJ Dflj; licvmimta ; rh# 0 hamma) ‘become 

warm. 5 

107. D2DI7 (DDlli hamim ‘be hard, severe 5 ) ‘act vio- 

lently to, harm. 5 

108. pDll (fpO’ in f' ntfpfl* iD^ptl Hos. vii. 4, a. 

j^pil ; hamida , hamuda ; cf. 

l. port) ‘be sour.’ 

109. fDfl (a. pOll ‘ oppressor, 5 Is. i. 17) pt. ‘oppressor, 5 

Ps. lxxi. 4. 

110. pn m Am. v. 15, inf. fill* DDJjrt Is. XXX. 18) ‘be 

gracious to.’ 

in. rpn Oifijn. «■ f]Jrr; ULa. hanifu, ham fa ‘have 

a contortion’) ‘be godless, polluted.’ 

112. pfl* {a. pfT ‘strong;’ |Dfl: hapuna ). s 

113. ion non. ipn’. «. ipn; /»«»■«; ’iti & : #«sm) 

‘ fail, be in want, decrease. ’ 

114. f|Dn* (a- f]ll ‘pure,’ Job xxxiii. 9). 

115. pjn (fDn. f^n.’. fpn; hafza ‘keep’) ‘be 

pleased with, desire.’ 

116. Ifin (iTpn . nsn’; a_~- liajira; fyafrti) ‘be 

ashamed.’ 

117. 0pn* (ntJ’On ‘freedom,’ Lev. xix. 20). 

118. Dxn oyn Is. v. 2) ‘hew, split.’ 

119. mn (Din*, impr. ’D"in Is. xliv. 27, a. 2TT. HDin ; 

^r 4 * Dili; v-j hariba) ‘be dry, desolate. 5 

1 Perhaps corrupt and to be read .Don 1 2 3 ? inf. with suffix, or Piel 
DUDfJ 5 ?; °I Gesenius-Buhl., p. 260 b . 

2 The regular representative of i n Syriac is 4 be fer- 

mented,’ the a imperfect of which is indecisive. 

3 Cf. Haupt in Beitrage zur Assyriologie , 1, 19 ; Lagarde, Ubersicht, 
p. 34. 
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120. -nrr rnrr. a. Tin. rmrp i*. hcirida 4 be bashful ’) 

-v:|v "t t t-s / ' 

6 tremble.’ 

121. tpn (ptljl ^ s - xviii. 6) ‘pass the winter. ’f 

122. tpn (fprr* Job xxvu. 6, nsnn ; t. pn>) c scorn. 5 f 

123. pn (prp Ex. xi. 7) 4 sharpen.’ 

124. pH (ptp 2 Sam. y. 24; ^ A«r/prt) ‘be eager, has- 

ten. ’f 

125. 'inn (pf> a. Tin* DHp 4 dry regions,’ Jei\ xvii. 

6; Jiarirta) ‘burn, glow.’ 

126. fcnn (tpp tpp ^ frarisa) 1 £ be dumb, 

1 silent.’ 

127. pn (pep pn* » npq; pp 

JLuw^ hasika 4 be angry ’) ‘become darkened.’ 

128. nnn (fiT a. fit!) ‘be terrified.’ 

129. n^CO (Hpep 4 slaughtering ’) ‘slaughter,’ 

130. }DED (J?5£p* ; ^ U tabi'a £ be rusty;’ m*il0 ; ‘be inborn’) 

‘be sunken, sink.’ 

131. nnts nn to* ™*> nnco> a. t?ed, nnnto; ^ 

tahura) ‘be clean, pure.’ 

132. 31D {pf> !iiCD 1 2 ,a. lift) ‘be good.’ 

133. fntD ([Ip ; ^ |DD) £ grind. ’ 


1 The adjective {g^n ‘ dumb 5 is perhaps modified from {y’nn* after 

" 4 * ** T 

the analogy of other adjectives denoting defects, e. g. ntDX ‘lame, 5 
□P ‘dumb,’ npJp ‘bald,’ |3J 4 humped,’ -jljjp ‘blind,’ fay ‘stam- 
mering,’ £pJ7 ‘crooked,’ nD£3 'lame,’ np ‘open-eyed,’ n*1p. 
‘ bald.’ n*ljP i s probably to be regarded in the same way, cf . the proper 
name mR- 

2 Considered an u perfect by Lagarde ( Ubersicht , p. 26); it is probable, 

however, that the verbal forms are simply denominative for the adjec- 
tive, which represents a more original form jfdb, cf . Syr. * 

Ass. t&bu. 

VOL. XXIV, 
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162 F. 11. Flake, 

134. HOLD (NO£0 > DKDCO > KQCD* • inf. HKDO . a. ND». HKOtD ; 

*’ T •• T T : * 7 : T •• T T : • 

& 

xU tamVa) 4 be unclean, impure. 5 

135. DJt^tD (DJ D#t?; ^jlJo taHma; j t&ma) 

4 taste 5 tr . 

131). tptD (pHtp* Gen. xlix. 27, n|T)£p; ^ y Jo ^r//h, turufn) 
4 tear, rend.’ 

137. £0* &/?”> «• &y ; N - i ^ u Hthhut ,* ?>nrtj 

iabsa) 4 be dry. 5 

138. jpj* rt. SW*^) 4 be tired. 5 

139. IX (flli*. «- IX'* tJdjtru) 4 fear. 5 

140. 11 ' ft'T) ‘throw [lot]. 5 

141. 11' (111 ’> “Hi* ; ij aliula , uahuda; cf. <iMr,£ ; 

it.fyula) 4 be joined to. 5 

142. DPI* tniftPPV Gen. xxx. 38; uahinia) 4 be lustful, in 

heat. 5 

143. C]pp* (^- pH* 4 barefoot 5 ). 

144. 3D* QD”; cf. ^ DKtp) 4 be good. 5 

145. ^ *73V ; 3 jB«. -4r. *?:>*; cf. hiM; **//*/) 

4 be able. 5 

146. n 1 ?’ ; nJl'pn; r'-- I 1 ?’; #Uitt«f[sul»j.]) ‘bear.’ 

147. y?* (n^» 1 cry of woe 5 ). 

r t ; 7 

148. pJMpJ”; pj») ‘suck.’ 

149. TO TO’’ «• TO ‘ be fatigued. 5 

150. ny (jo/. , «. Hfi’) c be beautiful. 5 

151. flfi** («. 15* 4 breathing forth, 5 Ps. xxvii. 12) v . 

152. py* 4 beauty, 5 Ezek. xxviii. 7/ 17). 


1 To be pronounced ives; such forms might also be transliterated 

* just as they are sometimes written in Syriac . 

2 For HJOnm - of. GeseniusdKautzsch, §47, h . 

r : ” " - 

8 Of. my paper on The Internal Passive in Semitic, JAOS. toI. 22, p. 
49, ft. nt. 2. 
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133. py* (p^y 1 Kgs. xxii. 35, impr. pjf 2 Kgs. iv. 41) ‘be 
poured out, flow.’f 

154 . nv>yi)' ‘ form. 5 

155. ny (i*npf TO*) ‘burn 5 

150. npb r 0 -* np>) ‘burn 5 tor. 

157. Pip** (nnpf* nnp Vi ‘obedience; 5 *_5 ; 4 be obe- 

dient 5 ) . 

158. )?p* (^pPl; tuiqPci) c be dislocated. 5 
150. pp* (pp** ; Jajjj iciqizU) jaquzti) ‘awake. 5 

100. *)p* Hp*|; Ip*; uaqira , yaqura) ‘be heavy, important, 

precious. 5 

101. £^p* (*plfcj/p* Jer. 1. 24, a. jyp* Hos. ix. 8) ‘lay snares. 5 

102. ay (ay>ar\ay>i<y'>>ay> If. and «m. nay , <*. m*) 

**r v ■*: t ’ t; t :♦ "t 

‘fear. 5 

163. QT 1 2 3 ‘contentious, 5 IIos. v. 13, x. 0). 

4t T ' 

164. w (TV , HJinri) ‘descend, go down.’ 

105. pT* {a. p'“l’ ‘green,’ p*V; — h pT; o), ««?%«)• 

166. tS*V (B*V a., L5*V\ nt5*V and B*1, WT ; 

«*t v ; • * — * t tj |t t ” : 

z r- rn>; uaritha; inis [subj.]) ‘inherit.’ 

167. (JB*» . a. uasina) ‘sleep.’ 

108. “Its*, OB'”, 'rnitP* or fplf*’* niB*) ‘be straight.’ 

109. &&•> * (a. Wit” ‘old,’ % Ch. xxxvi. 17). 

170. 3iO GJO’; '- =J ^ a 3f$3 ; kaHba) ‘feel pain.’ 

171. “03 (hips. 133*. a. “03, a. “03* 7003; Jtfli; 

habda) ‘be heavy. 5 

1 The unaccented a, of the final syllable is modified to Seghol as in 

*W} < tiaiidmar, cf. b P* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. 

Gr. § 68, c. d. e. 

2 Daghesh-forte dirimens, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr . Gr, §20, h. 

3 If the text is correct, a secondary form based on the imperfect 
yy from an ‘ contend. ? 

*T 
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172. nro (imp/.; kahi{a) 4 be weak [of eyes], despair. 5 

173. r&* («• p ‘right, proper 5 ). 

174. 2D (2D) ‘lying,’ Ps. cxvi. 11. 

175. n t 72 ; a. fl^p* nY?| 1 languishing, 5 Dent, xxyiii. 

32) 4 be complete, ended, languish. 5 

176. (V?pp’ Jor. x. 8, ; J^S" ; htHila, ‘be sluggish ’) 

‘be foolish. ’f 

1-77. (DJ/2? 1 '!• D’JD) ‘he displeased, angry.’ 

178. f£D (|22 ‘hunger;’ |22) ‘stretch out hungrily,’ Ezek. 

xvii. 7.f 

179. m3 (pf- imp/. ; : jeAroj) ‘dig.’ 

180. "IttD CK2D Esth. viii. 5, "IKD’ Eccl. xi. 0) ‘succeed, 

be suitable.’! 

181. HK 1 ? (imp/.; ’X 1 ?) ‘ become fatigued, lose courage. 5 

182. (DD 1 ? • tJD 1 ?) . 1^2*7 ; tTp 1 ? : lahisaj rtdlfl 5 

labsa) 4 put on. 5 

183. piY?* (npDj?* npol? ‘frenzy,’ 1 Sam. xix.20;’ L 3 _^_J 

lahiqa 4 be white, glowing 5 ) . 

184. 1**7 ( |pn Jud. xix. 20, Job xvii. 2, a. |?* D’Jp Nell. xiii. 

21) ‘spend the night.’ 

185. p ,l 7 (a. pp) ‘scorn, scoff.’ 

186. “ID 1 ? np 1 ?’; T. I’D 1 ?; ielmad) ‘learn.’ 

187. or 1 ?? - «• Jr 1 ?* prj?; jr 1 ? 4 stutter 5 ) 4 mock. 5 

188. rr 1 ? or 1 ? J ° b - 3 ; r 1 ?? Pr. xx. 25) a 4 speak in. a con- 

fused manner, speak without thinking. 5 f . 

189. rr 1 ? or 1 ?) 3 Ob. 16) ‘suck up.’f 

1 Cf. Hoffman, ZAW. 3, 89. The reading is doubtful ; according to 

LXX, Syr. and Targ. we should read 4 assembly.’ 

t • J: 

2 r?! is perhaps to be read y *?* , and the forms referred to T\)fr> 

Ar. LiJ. 

3 Perhaps from , cf. Syr. 'Oi. as well as . 
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190. JKD* {a. JND ‘ refusing;’ ^ {Kp c refuse 5 ). 

191. VlD* (mnO ‘ haste 5 ). 

192. £ DID (m/- 2010 Ps. xxxviii. 17, xlvi. 3) Hotter. 5 

193. mo (Tip. tf. np; ^ JTD; ^ mitta) ‘die. 5 

194. fi?D* (V. ftp* c. /d. *Jp ‘exhausted [by hunger]/ Deut. 

xxxii. 24) . 

195. |**0* (a. pp 1 * ‘oppressor/ Is. xyi. 4). 

i9o. ah® (x'in , ♦ntfjD. io^on. <*. . n^o; X* 

mall a) ‘be or become full. 5 

197. ff?D (H^pp Lev. ii. 13, Jlttpp c salty, unfruitful land; 5 

^Xo maluha ‘be salty 5 ) c salt 5 tr . f 

198. *?*?0 (*70? *; oXU malilta) ‘ sink down, wither. 5 

199. ODD («. Dp* DO 1 ? 3 ‘unlucky, despairing/ Job Vi. 14) 

Is. x. 18. 

200. pyp (£DJ$?*» a. Dj^D* ‘smooth; 5 maHta 

‘have hair falling out 5 ) ‘ be small in amount, trivial. 5 

201. ppO* (a. pp ‘foulness, mould/ originally ‘foul, mouldy 5 ). 

202. niD (cl llflp* nnp ‘rubbed, crushed/ Lev. xxi. 20) 

‘rub/ Is. xxxviii. 21. f 

203. CD*1P (inf. nPlD Ezek. xxi. 16) ‘ pluck out, smooth, 

sharpen. 5 

204. tjo no. in/, no. «. np> cl nip* onnp . pit®? 

J. L. T. n*nD ; marirta ; ; marra) ‘ be or 

become bitter. 5 


1 Perhaps to be read ppPl or r o| 7 . Cf. Perles, Analekten z. Text - ' 

criiifc d. Jdftm Testaments, Mtinchen, 1895, p. 69 ; Duhin, Das Bueh 
Jesaia , Gottingen, 1892, ad loc. 

3 May be Niphal. 

3 This form may be referred to DP just as to *13 1 bullock,’ 

the pausal form being used with the article ; cf. Gesenius-Kautzseh, 
Hebr. Gr. §35, o. 
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205. nm . rrtj'p s., inf. nne’p. rrw'p) ‘anoint.’ 

206. pno (IppP* Pr. ix. 17, a. plnO) ‘be sweet.’ 

207. pO (psT, ni>Sp) ‘despise.’ 

208. pNj (!)pw» job xxiv. 12, rrpjo * npio) £ groan.’ 

209. *OU C>PJ, rfrpJ; J. L. ^PJ ‘ 1)0 soiled’) ‘wither.’ 

•• T t “ ; 

210. ^PJ (rt'ppP) ‘l)e foolish, act foolishly,’ Pr. xxx. 32. f 

t r : 

211. nju (np* job x-viii. 5, a. jjjj* ‘ dawn,’ originally 

‘shining,’ Is. lix. 9) ‘shine.’ 

212. JJpp (t£p*> impr. t £0) ‘approach.’ 

213. P“0 (HP1J ‘ willingi less;’ w cX3 naduba c be noble, active’) 

t t : * 

‘ impel to give willingly. ’ 

214. TlJ Gen. xxxi. 40; r- 1 — 3 ‘"JjJ ‘bate;’ * nutldu 

‘burn’) ‘flee.’ 

215. TO HT1) ‘vow.’ 

216. pro (npnp * npni ; ^ on; ; nuhinia) ‘roar.’ 

217. pro (pnT Job vi. 5, xxx. 7; jj._3._3 ntthiqa ) ‘bray, cry 

out.’ 

218. pro (mro Job iii. 4) ‘shine.’ 

219. “TO («. “TP 1 Is. xvii. 11) ‘wander.’ 

220. no* (a. no* no 2 ‘beautiful’). 

V V T T T 7 

221. FTL3 {fTJJl* inf. fTjJ) ‘come to rest, rest.’ 

222. (^1 Is. vii. 2, inf. J) 4 totter, tremble, move hither 

and thither, wander.’ 

223. T)J* («. *1J ‘lamp,’ originally ‘shining’). 

,224. *70 (7-V) ‘flow.’ 

225. Pro frnj? . tfjqp) * possess, inherit.’ 

1 Cf. Konig Lehrgeb., 2 , 1, 83. The reading is perhaps corrupt, L XX 
and Targ. require . 

2 Contracted from mto * beautiful,’ probably Nijphal participle of 

ma* 
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2^6. nm (rnm* or rnw rnm Jer. vm. i.6 ; ^ na&ira 

’Md: nehra) ‘snort, blow,’ Jer. vi. 29. f 

227 . nra m. nnjrn . «. nra* DTim 1 3 Kgs. vi. 9; a-j 

nmi ‘ descend. ’ 

228. tpj cf. iTQ. naf.ba) ‘drip.’ 

229. X2F (a. tOJ* mOJ ‘ stricken ’) . 

•• t t ** : ' 

230. roj* (a, roj* c. ro: ‘ smitten ’) . 

231. PDJ* {u. nh? nilbj c lying straight ahead’). 

232. DJ/j naHma) ‘be agreeable.’ 

233. 3pJ (nip-? 4 female, perforata/ ^JL3 naqiba ‘be lacer- 

ated, worn’) ‘bore, pierce. 5 

234. ‘IpJ* [a-, IpJ ‘ speckled ’) . 

235. Dpi (DpJ > nppj > pj&naqim.i£) ‘take vengeance.’ 

230. ntyj (pf. Lam. iii. 17; nadla) ‘forget.’f 

237. DDJ) ‘bite.’ 

238. imjyr. bttO ‘take off, fall off or out.’ 

239. Dm (HD WS) ‘breathe violently,’ Is. xlii. 14. f 

240. ptfiti (p^>; p^'J , J. T. p*fift) ‘kiss.’ 

241. pfU CTJjPlIl) ‘overflow, be poured out.’ 

242. [A3 ( imp/. \ fJlJ Jud. xvi. 5) ‘give.’ 

243. OW Job xxxvii, 1) ‘leap up [of heart].’ 

244. niD DD*!) ‘turn aside.’ 

— T — ' 

245. p^D (pDN 2 Ps. exxxix. 8; '■■ a ^ w ppp) ‘ ascend. ’f 

246. niD (rnpn Ex. xxvi. 12; sari ha) ‘overhang, spread 

out freely.’ 

247. *1*10 («. *“)D) ‘be refractory, rebellious.’ 

1 80 Konig 2 . 1, 81 /, 482, the doubling of the third consonant tak- 
ing the place of the lengthening of the characteristic vowel as in 

ty- o ,! vr 4 round, ’ |BJ3. • 

2 An Aramaism, cf. G esenins-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. §19, /and § 66 , e. 
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168 F R. Make, 

248. my (tllhpj L work, service; 5 c abuda ‘be a slave 5 ) 

4 work, serve. 5 

249. my (pf-j ^41? ; L ahk() 4 be thick, fat. 5 

250. my (nmy »' ^x l al>lra) 4 overflow; cross, pass over. 5 

251. my* (/"D# ‘thickly woven 5 ). 

252 . njy DjyfiVEz. xxhi. 5 , mjy* njmyy; c ^a) 

4 desire, lust for. 1 

253. (a. 4 round ; 5 ‘qjila ‘hasten 5 ). 

254. fry* (miy ‘voluptuous pleasure, 5 Gen. xviii. 12). 

255. “Yiy ( a . iy ‘witness 5 ) let. ‘cite as an example, 5 Lam. ii, 

18.f 

256. fly (inf* fly Is. xxx. 2.) ‘seek refuge. 5 f 

257 . ‘ny* itf7)x 4 unrighteousness 5 ) . 

258. my (a. iy : i(({}dra ‘he jealous 5 ) ‘awake. 5 

259. rry («. fy ; ?y$; <c^x ‘ cizizta ) 4 be strong. 5 

260 . my (nmy) £ help . 5 

261. £D*y (£0y ,v ) 1 Sam. xxv. 14) ‘rush upon. 5 

262. f|*y pym «. £]*y) 2 c he exhausted. 5 

263. tf?y (fj/., «»#', a. H 1 ?# ‘ leaves, 5 originally ‘growing 

up ‘aZiia 4 be or become high, ascend 5 ) 4 ascend, 
go up. 5 . 

264. fry («. fry Is. v. 14) ‘rejoice. 5 

265. t^y* (ntpby ‘thick darkness;’ fc, i j, yaterc, ‘he thick, 

dense ’) . 

1 niny probably bears the same relation to adjectives of the form 
qatul as abstract nouns like jffcfro d° to adjectives of the form qatil, 

r ** : 

cf. p. 152. The only other abstract of this form is mUD * Ez * xxvii, 15, 

T J 

which is probably corrupt : cf. Prof. Toy’s critical notes on the Hebrew 
text of Ezekiel, in The Sacred Boohs of the Old Testament ed. Prof. 
Haupt, p. 83, 1, 22. 

2 The verbal forms are doubtful ; the perfect n£)*y may he read as 

r : nr 

the adjective n$*y , the imperfect t"jy*1 , ^jy^l from 
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266. 'TO? (a. 'yty, ‘ cimila ) 4 fatigue, 

exert oneself, labor. 5 

267. jW (a: p£J£* ’pD#, 1 a. pb >J£; Wa/a; ,£0^ ; 

jj^/Mjy) C bc deep, 5 Ps. xeii. 6,f 

268. (a. { effeminate ; 5 A fianija 4 be coy, coquet- 
tish 5 ). ^ 

269. (pf>S' m 'Pf - j c aniia) 4 be pressed down, 

suffer. 5 

270. rpy* (a. 4 full of branches, 5 Ezek. xix. 10). 

271. 'TSJT («• c lazy, ‘azila 

c stick together 5 ). 

272. Dlfjf Ps. xxxviii. 20, p la * c azuma ) c be 

strong, mighty. 5 

278. Spy (a. ipy* Pr3j?Jp 4 deceive. 5 

274. *lpj/ (a. 1p^ c banded, striped 5 ) ‘bind, 5 Gen. xxii. 9.f 

275. 'T\y a*Tj». a. Dl^) ‘be sweet.’ 

276. mr («• HI#* nl“IJJ ‘bare places,’ originally ‘bare, 

naked,’ Is. xix. 7, iTH#. nnj£; njp 
l ariiu). 

277. P\y («. ^ir 3 ‘ uncircumcised ;’ garilu ) ‘circumcise,’ 

Lev. xix. 23. f 

278. Dir* («• Dh^ ‘naked’). 4 

279. Dir* (npir ‘heap’). 

280. Dir (HDir : ^ l aruma) ‘be sly, crafty.’ 

281. py (pp, a. py, py) ‘smoke.’ 

1 Cf. construct plural of J^"y ‘ fearing.’ 

2 Denominative from ‘branch.’ 

8 Denominative from 4 foreskin.’ 

t : t 

4 Secondary stem made on the basis of Di’r 1 naked’ from nr- 
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282. ptf $ (a. piBty Jer. xxii. 3, fTpBty Is. xxxviii. 14) 

‘.oppress.’ 

283. ItP'P Job xv. 29; cf. J.ic. '■athila. ‘ho much’) ‘be 

rich.’ 

2S4. W&y Ps. xxxi. 11) ‘be grieved, waste away.” 

285. rwy {a. ni^ Ezek. xxvii. 19) ‘be smooth,’ Jer. v. 28. f 

28 G. pny (pny*. «. pnj/. prop pnj/; . » •• ~ ‘atnqa) 

‘advance, become old.’ 

287. my nri^n ‘pray.’ 

288. BtiS (ptwa’ or "|£j» Gen. xxxii. 38) ‘meet.’ 

289. HIS (pf-, imp/.; fMai [impr.]) ‘redeem.’ 

290. 5tfl3 (DfltJ'S 1 ) 2 Mai. iii. 20) ‘spring, skip.’ 

291. “ins (ins’ . rnprs* ’nnns Jer. ii. 19) ‘tremble, fear.’ 

292. “103 H03n 1 Sam. xix. 10) ‘get away, escape. ’f 

293. 0*73 {<(■ 0^3* D’Cp^S and : '-^ sj 0*79,3) 

6 escape, 5 Ezek. yii. 16. f 

294. njfi (j »>/*., i wpf- ; faniia ‘vanish’) ‘turn, depart. 5 

295. DDid (IDS Ps. xii . 2) ‘cease, vanish.’f 

296. -)¥£) Ojffifl) ‘urge. 5 

297. mfl (pf--, impf-j j faria) ‘be fruitful, bloom. 5 

298. BttfS (B#S?3 1 Sam. xix. 24; J. ‘takeoff (clothes), 

plunder. 5 

299. rrnfl (j m pf*; * 11 $) 6 be open, simple, inexperienced. 5 
800. PDlf («. nnr rDtf Num. v. 21) ‘swell up, 5 ISTum, y. 27. f 

1 Professor Haupt compares this word with Assyrian asdsu 4 be 
grieved,’ cf. Delitzsch H W. 151. 

2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr . §44, d . Bmnig, Lehrgeb . 2 , 1, 510, 
and Stade, Lehrb. §77, h, regard the i as a phonetic modification of a, 

8 Cf . Barth, Nominalb. §112. The scriptio plena is perhaps due to 
the influence of the synonymous . Olshausen, Lehrb. §180, and 

’ T 

Lagarde, Ubers 85, regard the form as a diminutive like the Arabic 
qutail . 
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301. p-nf (phy). hpiy; J - L - T * R - e4 ’ 5 <bG 

proper, right, righteous. ’ 

302. nnr (<(•■ Ihy ‘ gold-colored yaldba ‘be hlacki sh- 

red’). 

303. mjf onw Is. xlii. 11, nmjf) ‘cry for joy.’f 

|T : • t r : 

304. "VI )f ‘press together, close up.’ 

305. T1V nifn Deut. ii. ft) ‘attack, distress.’ 

V ~ T 

300. *T)if (lifl) ‘form.’ 

- T - 

307. nmf (’inv Lam- iv. 7, a. fl¥) ‘he white, bright, clear.’) 

308. jrrif* (runy* inirry ‘stench,’ jo. ii. 20). 

309. pdif (phi.” ; dahika)' ‘laugh.’ 

310. hh^* (a. hhif* Dihhif ‘white,’ Jud. v.,10). 

311. rf?lf (nrtrt. rfm*. n*?V; fiftln/ut) ‘he successful, 

t r T “ * * “ : 

succeed, come upon.’ 

312. (hJp^h 2 Kgs. xxi. 12, Jor. xix. 3) ‘tingle.’ 

313. xoif mpy. Npy* > «■ sm. Npy. hNpy ; j tamper) 

4 be thirsty. 5 

314. Cp¥ ((IflJJif 4 skein/ Is. xxii. 18) 4 wind. 5 

315. hlftf (lyy . hh^V ; po‘Wff) ‘grow up, advance, 

stride.’ 

316. pra qvv’ Is. xxxiii. 20; \W 4 carry, bear, suffer 5 ) 

4 be carried away 3 [?].f 

317. p^Jf (p#5P, Jer. xxii. 20, 'TWdiJ-*— 

(jidiqa) cry out.’ 

318. Wif Cnjjfif! Jer. xxx. 19, m "Ii kt. Jer. xiv. 3, xlviii. 

4; J. L. T. xjg pagira , payura) 4 be small, 

iT 

mean.’ 

319. hhif ny - w , m/'. ny , «. -iv> ‘ be pressed together, nar- 

row. 5 


1 Cf. Wright, Comp . Gram,, p. 63. 
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320. Dip* (ilOlp* (inpip ‘what is before, origin,’ IDlp* 

nETfp prep./ ^iXs qculima ‘be bold, arrive at’). 

321. t£Hp (^'pp, tJ/'lpS a. BHp ‘cinaetlus; a. OHp; * 

qadnsa) ‘ be holy. ’ • -. 

322. Hip (impf; ^°«- 0 hip) ‘become dull.’ 

323. tfi^lp (pbp’ Is. xxix. 21) ‘lay snares. ’f 

324. [Dp Wlp£3p ■ [ppfll - (f. [bp ; ^ [Dp ; ^Jk-JS qutinu) 

‘be small, trifling.’ 

325. PPp (^p. Pp) . a. Pp , Mppp ‘.curse’) ‘be light, swift, 

of little account. ’ 

326. Pop ClPpp Is. xix. 6; J. + _jj qanvila ‘be full of lice’) 

* wither. ’ 

327. KJp* GlKJp ‘passion, jealousy’). 

328. DDp irODDpri Ezek. xiii. 23; T. DDp’) ‘divine.’ 

329. iDp* (illDp ‘fear,’ Ezek. vii. 25; ? aSLD l£jp ‘bristle up;’ 

gj, qafidci). 

330. plfp* blfllfp ‘bending, breaking ’[?], Jo. i. 7; i i j» 

qapifa ‘be weak, broken’). 

331. IVp Wp.lVpJl. a- IVp* e. Itfp : qcipura, qafra) 

‘be short.’ 

332. Nip (Kip’, inf. HKlp* flKlpP 1 ) ‘meet.’ 

333. Dip (rDlp, Dip). Dip. inf. ,lDlp . cl Dip. a. Dip. 

nplp* JlDlp ; Dip ; qciruba , qariba ; 

#Cfl; qarba) 4 apj>roach,’ 

334. mp (impf,, a. Hip* <•*. flip happening,’ Dent, xxiii, 

11; ol,^j laqiia ‘meet’) 4 meet. 5 

335. Dip (nrrip ‘baldness’) 4 shave.’ 

336. Dip (Dipl 2 Ezek. xxxvii. 3) 4 be drawn over.’f 

1 Cf . Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr, Gr. §§ 24, e ; 45, d. 

9 Perhaps to be read as Niphal Dipl • 
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337. TTp* (a. Ip ‘cold;’ oyJs qcmrtaf be cold;’ l fcZ \ quarra) . 

338. Dti/p Is. xxxii. 3) 4 be sharp [of earsj.’f 

339. mp a - n&p) £ be hard, severe.’ 

340. fiNT (pf, hnpf, inf. m*0 Ezek. xxviii. 17, «. ,TKT* 

T — . ]~ V T 

e. HN‘n Job X. 15; CX? i r«’/o) ‘see.’ 

341. DDT C)DT> DT> ilDDT) ‘be or become much.’ 

t r : 

342. DDT (pf IDT Gen. xlix. 23) ‘ shoot ’[?].f 

343*. (TDT ( pf , ivipf; *DT ; ^y^b-ila) ‘increase, become 
great. ’ 

344. ^DT (?*?>/. T^DT Eev. xx. 1(>) ‘lie with.’ 

345. pDT (pDTT J. ^DT) ‘crouch down, lurk,’ 

340. m (wt Ump*-. nm. run; K’ wt) ‘be excited, aroused.’ • 

347. m* («• JWT ’#Jfy ‘ peaceful, quiet, ’ Ps. xxxv. 20). 

348. wr\ (H^T 0^‘JII Ps. lxiv. 3; -sH LW"IJ) ‘be aroused, 

in restless motion,’ Ps. ii. l.f 

349. TT) {inf. “1"] Is. xlv. 1 ) pt. ‘tread down, subdue.’ 

350. nrr") (it/Qtr. 2jT)» Pr. vi. 3; J. L. T. 2*m ; 

rahi'ba ‘fear’) ‘be proud, violent to; urge.’ 

351. HI") (imp/., a. ,* 1 }“). iTH ; -*>» (5;; raijiiu ; d&'ti 

razzia) ‘drink to satiety, be satisfied with drink.’ 

352. HIT (HYT Job xxxii. 20, iTfY)T;.^,^ rauiJrn) ‘become 

wide, pleasant.’ 

353. DD {inf DiT* DDlT Ezek. x. 17; Bib . Ar. DT) ‘be or 

become high.’ 

4 

354. nfT (nn* nn ‘lean,’ lt ~b s radhUa ‘ become lean ’) ‘make 

V T T T O ) * 

vanish ’[?], Zeph. ii. 11. f 

355. P <»• fn ‘prince,’ Pr. xiy. 28; razuna ‘ be heavy ’) 

pt. ‘prince.’ 


1 Cf. p. 169, ft. nt. 1. 

2 Perhaps corrupt, cf. Perles 3 Analecten , p. 61. 
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350. Dm (?]Pp*lK PS. xviii. 2; Dim • pay mliinia, 
raJiima ; cf. 7°(h&\ rnehra) ‘love.’f 

357. pTl (pTT. fm . inf- nytni ‘wash.’ 

358. pm (pm’, inf rrpnp. a, pm* Tjprip Ps. lxxiii. 27, a. 

pm: Cch4‘: rehqa) ‘Iks or become distant.’ 

359. Dm CDm’ Job xxiv. 8, a. DD1 Jol) viii. 10; DDD ; 

It : * r : 

nitlhu , ratuba ; \ rat ha) 4 be wot, moist. *f 

360. pn* (a, pn 4 empty, vain’). 

361. rim Q3T r?l. nari; '■“* 333 ; rahiba; 

&GM\i ierkab 4 find;’ Ass. irkab) 4 ride. 5 

362. "]m (131’ Tp! ’ '«?/. 7p, a. 7p ; /arn/rAw 1 ) 4 be thin, 

fine, weak. 5 

363. DDl (jt?/. IQl 2 Job xxiv. 24) ‘rise up, become higli.’f 

364. pi (riJm) ‘cry out aloud, rejoice. 5 

365. 3m Din* 3m? > 3m ; v--*; rar/uba; 

cf. C^ftJ rbhba) 4 be hungry. 5 

366. im nm^l civ. 32, 111^1 ; J ^‘^0 4 tremble. 5 f 

307. run (i/., rfria) ‘tend, pasture. 5 

368. cm (Dm’ 1 nm } ^oar.’ 

369. ym <m* n in f- m> m> cbe baa, evn. 5 

370. tfi^m W ; but m‘/fo) 4 be shaken, 

tremble. 5 

371. 131 (H31? Job xli. 22) 4 be spread out. 58 f 

372. (im (imp/., a. iim) ‘sink down, be limp. 5 

373. Jlin {pf- 5 radihi) ‘be pleased, like.’ 

374. 3pn (3p7 ’ 3(33 ; J. 3p3) 4 rot. 5 


1 Cf. Lane, Lexicon, Part III, p. 1141a. 

2 The daghesh may be affectuosum , and the form, therefore, an u per- 
fect from an (353). So Stade, Lehrb. §§413, e; 138,* 6. 

3 Usually translated ‘spread out* tv. The meaning ‘be spread out' 
suits the context just as well, and agrees better with the intransitive 
form. 
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375. Dp*") (ilDp“l c something variegated 5 ) pt. ‘worker in varie- 

gated stuffs. 5 

376. ppT {a. p*1 ‘thin, 5 as ado. ‘only; 5 raqiqta 1 ‘be 

thin 1 ). 

377. jnsh typy > 4 be unrighteous, wicked. 5 

378. jot? ysfeM. «. ^ 3 ^, njntff* njKit?. 

njoc?;^ Sabi 1 a) ‘be satisfied (with food), have 
enough.’ 


379. fTJlt? (hup/.-, '*'^ s Up) ‘become great, grow.’ 

380. “W Hos. xii. 5) ‘ strive. ’f 

381. *T)C? np'P 1 Ch. xx. 3) ‘saw.’f 

382. pn'ir (pD SShtja) ‘laugh.’ 

383. [OC? (fOID^ Ear. iv. 6; T. |pD*) ‘oppose.’ 

384. -dc? rot? 4 reward, pay;’ Ji&'Sukim ‘be liberal’) ‘hire.’ 

385. nut? dipt?, nut?’ , nut?. «. nut?, nnpc?) 4 rejoice.’ 

386. iOiy (K^> ■/??/. and «6rf. i 

sanla) ‘liate. 5 

387. ip& ( a . 1^* rni^ 4 barley, 5 originally ‘hairy; 5 » ^ 

fodim 4 be hairy 5 ) ‘shudder. 5 

388. fj'lty (HS*li^ ‘burning’) ‘burn 5 ft*. 

389. plfcf* (*. phfe>* D'pP^ ‘red; 5 htriqa ‘become 

bright, -filled up, red 5 ). 

390. QNty ? ; J. L. T. £ be satisfied 

with drinking 5 ) ‘draw [water]. 5 

391. omi mm) ‘roar. 5 

- : * t r : 

392. ht. Pr. i. 27) ‘be devastated, 5 Is. vi. 11, f 

393. StfC? Vn^KC?. StfC?’ , rf?M £?> nSNC? AU 

r * : * : - : * - : t " : t t : 

fitlfiii: ies'al; Ass. iPal) ‘ask. 5 


1 Cf. Lane, Lexicon , Part III, p. 1130 a, top. 
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394. "INSJl (nnK^ 1 ‘remainder, remnant;’ 

over,’ 1 Sam. xvi. 11. f 

395. PO&y (pf, inipr., JT3C^ ‘captivity’) 




sa'ira) ‘ remain 


‘carry into captiv- 


ity. ’ 

396. fQtf Lev. xxvi. 34) ‘stop, rest.’ 

397. ‘go astray, err.’ 

398. 'iw (n^i^ Dent, xxviii. 30) ‘lie with.’f 

399. tpW (tlpl t£f ‘burning,’ 2 Ivgs. xix. 20) pt, p., ‘burnt. 5 

400. nW {inf. 5W Josh. ii. 10) ‘turn. 5 

401. mt? (impf , a. row* ‘plain, 5 originally ‘level, 5 

Gen. xiv. 5; ^ sauiia) ‘belike, equal. 5 

402. c. and s . 6 cry for help 5 ). 

403. mtf (m> a. my ‘ bend down, be bent down, depressed. ’ 


404. (DtlW. nm&Pl Hos. V. 2) ‘ slaughter. ’ 

405. nn^' (a. "ihtw ‘become black,’ Job xxx. 30. f 

406. W Jnd. v. 1) ‘sing.’ 

407. 33^' 03tf” . 33t£>. inf. n3t£L fi33&y ‘ pouring 

out; 5 wnaA/ ; rttlft; sakba) ‘lie, recline. 5 

408. tim' and , </. D*rDSW ‘forget. 5 

409. ‘ptJ' (£///. ^ Jer. v. 26) ‘sink, go down, bend down. 5 

410. *73^ (^>3^- “73^; L. T. JjC$ tfwtofa) 

‘become childless.’ 

411. pttf <f3tf\ a. |3ty : [3^) ‘dwell, inhabit. 5 

412. ' 33^' H3^. *»/. rr03l Hag. i. 6; ««/«>«; Abd; 

snkra) ‘become drunk.’ 

1 Probably a secondary nominal derivative from an adjective 

2 The form Hlti’ is hardly correct, being a combination of the abso- 

** T 

lute and construct forms ; the proper reading is probably the construct 
n)p (so Haupt). 

3 The imperfect is best considered as belonging to the Niphal 
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413. dip dptjp a. iip, rfpp-, 'dP; saliia) 4 be 

tranquil, safe.’ 

414. dip PPlP] Ecel. ii. 19 ; P?P ) ; io_l_w salita , 

sa.hita 4 be firm, sharp, prevail 5 ) 4 rule over, 5 

415. dlP PhP ‘plunder’) ‘plunder.’ 

4io. dip (dip , dip *, dip, a. dip-, dip-, fV _i_^ 

mUma) ‘be complete, unharmed.’ 

4ir. onP pvppP, dPn , «. d pp, nnnpi 1 be amazed, tleso- 

T j” T “ ** " T T T : 

late. 5 

418. |Dt^ Dent, xxxii, 15, a . |0^* 1 Gen. 

xxvii. 28, 39; s—a*' |£J samhui) 4 be fat. 5 

419. ym (ytpw, you/', ynu?> w/. nytpef* in ym is. xxx. 

19; T. sami c a) 4 hear. 5 

420. (mW 4 whispering, 5 Ex. xxxii. 25; cf. ^ a +& kmi- 
i(ja c speak quickly and indistinctly 5 ). 

421. itf-ptf Ps. cxli. 3) c watch, keep, protect. 5 

422. £3^2^* n!D ^! V c stamping [of horses], 5 Jer. 

xlvii. 3). 

423. 'idP'hdP, 'ipp\ inf. 'ipp, didp, rhbP-P^* hbP-, 

•• t -i " - : t *• : t : * •* : 

^Jujj safila , safula) 4 be or become low. 5 

424. )/£){£>* (tiy^W* nj^$3^* 4 abundance’). 

425. (<1*152^ Job xxvi. 13) ‘be beautiful, please, 5 Ps. xvi. 

6).f 

426. IpP (a. IpP ‘almond tree,’ originally ‘waking;’ T. 

IpP) ‘be awake, watch.’ 

427. pip (nft'lp; L. T. pn^ 1 ') ‘hiss, whistle.’ 

428. !inP (pf, impf .;'+ b - h - 1 d^? ; scitja) ‘drink.’ 


1 Cf - JDp. D’JltDp ‘small.’ 
12 
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439. n rw (iw 1 Ps. xlix. 15, Ixxiii. 9) ‘set; be placed. ’f 

430. DKfl (nONPl Ps. cxix. 20; L. T. ^Kfl) ‘desire.’ 

431. DDH (OP), impf. DJp’N and )Dp|*, «• DP)) ‘be .complete, 

perfect.’ 

432. PiDjT («. ^flp) ‘insipid,’ pfrpp) ; tafila i become 

ill-Bmelling ’). 

**483. 2X1 (v{f- tl2Xfi> H^) * languish. * 


2. THE MEANING OF THE INTRANSITIVE VERB. 

Tlie great majority of the intransitive verbs in Hebrew denote 
a physical or mental condition, e. g. £JO* ‘be dry, ’ ‘be 

low, 5 XI* ‘fear, 5 ‘love 5 ; a passage into such a condition, 

e. g. t 7U ‘ increase, become great, ’ rfaf ‘ succeed ’ ; or a 
change of condition, e. g. “DK ‘perish,’ Jp* ‘wake.’ All of 
these come under the general category of verbs of being and 
becoming , for which the term ‘ stative ’ may be employed. 
Such verbs are IT os. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 2G, 30, 
33, 36, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 58, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 07, 68, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78, 79, 80, 83, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 

94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 110, 

111, 113, 115, 116, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 135, 120, 127, 128, 

130, 131, 132, 134, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 144, 145, 149, 150, 

155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 162, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 175, 176, 

177, 180, 181, 184, 185, 192, 193, 196, 198, 200, 204, 200, 
207, 209, 210, 211, 218, 221, 222, 232, 236, 247, 249, 252, 258, 

259, 262, 264, 267, 269, 272, 275, 280, 281, 283, 284, 285, 286, 

291, 295, 297, 299, 300, 301, 307, 311, 312, 313, 315, 310(?), 
318, 319, 321, 322, 324, 325, 320, 331, 336, 338, 339, 341, 343, 

346, 348, 350, 351, 352, 353, 350, 358, 359, 362, 363, 365, 306, 

309, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 392, 

394, 390, 401, 403, 405, 408, 410, 411, 412, 413, 410, 417, 418, 

423, 425, 426, 429, 430, 431, 433. 


1 A modification of IPltP from ‘put,’ after the analogy of 

* T 

verbs mediae geminates. Similar forms are from ‘despise,’ 
from DID ‘ daub. 5 
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Those stems from which only derivatives are made, no form 
of the Qal occurring (marked * in the list), and the following, 
occurring only as participle or infinitive, viz. : Nos. 13, 27, 42, 
109, 174, 199, 355, 375, 399, do not give direct evidence as to 
the meaning of the verb, although meanings similar to those 
discussed above are indicated by the derivatives. 

Of those verbs which have not distinctly stative meaning 
many are to be regarded as belonging to the transitive type. 

1) In a number of stems, verbs with transitive form and active 
meaning have intransitive derivatives. In the majority of cases 
these derivatives point more or less surely towards the existence 
of a verb of intransitive form and stative meaning alongside of 
the transitive active verb, just as in the case of Hlfp ‘cut off, 5 

**i? c be cut off, be short;’ e. g. ‘ perforata , female 5 indi- 

cates the possibility of the former existence of a verb DpJ* 4 he 

pierced, perforated 5 : such are Nos. 19, 43 (cf. p. 180) 51, 52 (cf. 
p. 180) 55, 77, 91, 178, 197 (a impf. due to the guttural), 202, 
213, 233, 248, 255, 274, 277, 314, 335, 354, 384, 388, 415. 

In a few cases the apparently intransitive derivatives belong 
to the active verbs. In No, 404 the form rf?£?p> in Nos. 129, 

200, 395, the form H^pp* and in Nos. 203, 205, 357, 421, the 
form nto - is used to make abstract nouns of action: the use 

t : Jr 

of these forms, which are regularly confined to intransitive 
verbs, has been extended in these few cases to the transitive 
verb. In No. 31 the adjective or participle m is best con- 
sidered a form (jaU% which is not a special intransitive form in 
Hebrew. In No. 239 HOB'S ‘breath 5 is perhaps simply a con- 

t t : 

crete noun. Those verbs which have a imperfects owe these 
forms to the influence of the gutturals. 

2) In the verbs medise infirmae Nos. 81, 244, 304, 305, 306, 380, 
381, 406, the a of the shortened imperfect is due to the guttural 
*“) which is in all cases the final stem-consonant. 1 The intransi- 


i It is to be noted that in all these cases the first stem-consonant is a 
sibilant. The only other verbs mediae infirmae with final *), which make 
shortened imperfects, viz.: HU ‘sojourn,’ HU ‘fear,’ have the transi- 
tive form v. 
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tive forms of Nos. 9, 15, 43, 53, 57, 133, 154, 315, 349, and 
(387) c pray 5 (cf . £ atara c sacrifice 5 ) are probably to 

be explained in the same way. 

3) In the verbs n"*7 Nos. 34, 179, 389 the only evidence as to 
the originality of the intransitive forms is furnished by the sub- 
junctive of the cognate verbs in Ethiopic. These intransitive 
subjunctive forms are rare, in every case the transitive form 
being more common, and are probably due simply to the fact 
that in Ethiopic the transitive verbs have a tendency to assume 
the intransitive form in the subjunctive. 1 

4) The feminine imperatives of Nos. 53 and 03, viz. : 4 drive 

forth, 5 Mic. iv. 10, c tread, 5 Mic. iv. 13, both occur after 

an imperative of the active form, viz. : *^(7; 

/ T 
the apparent intransitive forms are no doubt due to dissimi- 
lation, standing for *12^*7 • cf. forms like fllDlpJ for 

riioi pj* 2 

5) The following also belong to the transitive type, viz, : 11. 

1 eat, 5 originally of transitive form in the imperfect, as is 

shown by 'WjJj PbfrO » JlTLj itfkuh^ Ass. ekul; the a of the 

imperfect is probably due to dissimilation, idkal , < *iokol\ cf. 
NM ‘MU £ go 5 ndzal < *nezel , the original characteristic vowel 

of the imperfect being e < i as is shown by the imperative 

54. £ roll; 5 the only intransitive form impr, ™ perhaps 

a shortened imperative Biel from ppA 4 

1 Some transitive verbs like ; qabara ‘bury,’ fpTft \ qatala ‘kill,’ 
make in rare instances an a subjunctive, and in the modern dialects 
Amharic, Tigre, and Tigrifia all subjunctives have the a form. Cf. 
Pfseborius, Die Aniharischs Spraehe, Halle, 1879, p. 317: Gram. d. 
Tigrina Spr., Halle, 1871, p. 276; E. Littmann, Das Verbum d. Tigre 
Spr. ZA, xiv, p. 15. 

2 Cf. Stade, Lehrb., §599, b. 

3 The characteristic e of the imperfects of verbs e, g. t 

e ^ c *j seems to be due also to dissimilation, cf. but 

‘ seize.’ 

4 Cf . Stade, op. cit. § 592, d. 
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140. TV c throw [lots] ; 5 this verb is a by-form of transitive 
fTT » being modified from VT just as from ; of. 
(429). 

242. |D1 ‘give;’ the only intransitive form is jfij in the col- 
location 7j t 7“'[£tf 6 we will give thee; 5 the characteristic a is a 

phonetic modification of the more original i due possibly to the 
following a vowel. 

201. 4 rush upon; 5 the a of the imperfect is due to the 

influence of the guttural y * 

400. yw 4 return; 5 the single apparently intransitive form 
inf. is probably incorrectly pointed, perhaps on account of 
the defective writing. 1 

The remaining verbs are more or less readily referable to a 
stative basis, 2 viz. : 

1) Verbs indicating perceptions of the senses, the idea of 
these verbs being, not the active exercise of the perception, 
but the condition of the subject while exercising it, viz, : (135) 
Gy® 4 taste 5 ft\, (340) HJO 4 see, 5 (419) yW 4 hear; 5 (328) 
□Dp ‘ divine 5 is probably also to be classed here. 

2) Verbs of flowing, overflowing, and dripping, siiice they 
indicate conditions rather than actions, viz. : (153) plf* 4 flow 
[of blood],’ (324) ‘flow,’ (228) t]BJ ‘drip,’ (241) “|ftf 
4 overflow, be poured out, 5 (250) "O# 4 overflow. 5 

3) Verbs of motion which indicate a change of state like 
"ON 4 perish, 5 D£)N 4 he no more, 5 viz.: (40) IT'D 4 flee, 5 (75) 
V* 4 go, depart, vanish, 5 (76) “prr 4 turn, overturn, flee, 5 
(292) ntDfl ‘get away, escape, 5 (294) ,TJ£) 4 turn, 5 (397) IMf 4 go 
astray; 5 in these verbs the emphasis was originally on the idea of 
change of condition ; *"| t 7n> however, has come to he in its 
ordinary use simply a verb of motion 4 go 5 ; in the stem pan 
there may have been originally two verbs, e. g. 7|£)!7 4 overturn, 
destroy, 5 and Tjjpn* 4 be overturned, destroyed 5 as in the stem 

"Wp. 


1 Cf. Stade, Lehrb. § 619 f . 

2 Of. Steinthal-Misteli, Characteristik d. hauptsdehlichsten Typen d. 
Sprachb., p. 458. 
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4) Verbs of appro aching and meeting, tbe original idea being 
‘to be or become near, come in contact with,’ viz.: Nos. 212, 
288, 332, 333, 334. 

5) Verbs meaning ‘to be in or to assume a certain position,’ 

tbe stative idea being more original, viz. ; (41) T« ‘ kneel,’ 
(49) ‘bend down,’ (344) yyi ‘lie with,’ (345) jO*) c He 
down, crouch,’ (301) ‘ride, mount,’ (407) ‘lie, 

recline,’ (409) ‘sink, go down, bend down. 5 

6) Verbs denoting various kinds of cries and inodes of speech, 
which may be spoken of as verbs of utterance, e. g. pVf ‘ cry 
out, 1 pnif ‘ laugh ’ : these are to be considered similar to verbs 
which denote an emotional state, such as JO* ‘fear,’ f ‘re- 
joice, 5 since an emotion and its expression are closely connected 
in the minds of a primitive people; they are Nos. 18, 50, 80, 
188, 208, 216, 217, 226, 303, 309, 317, 364, 368, 382, 391, 427. 
Here also is probably to be classed (187) ‘mock,’ cf. Syriac. 

7) Verbs which indicate various actions of the lips, mouth, 

and throat, such as sucking, licking, swallowing, etc. : these 
verbs must have referred originally to the specific quality of the 
action, rather than to the action as such; they are (34) 
‘swallow,’ (148) pr ‘suck,’ (189) yyh c sip ’ (if it is not 
rather m yb ‘bite.’ Here are also probably to be 

classed (428) ‘drink,’ and (240) p{JO ‘kiss.’ 

8) The following verbs, which are best considered individually, 
viz. : 

is. eptt ‘learn,’ originally ‘be or become accustomed to,’ 
cf. Arabic. 

29. ‘enter, come,’ to be connected with the preposition 
5 ‘ in,’ originally perhaps ‘ be or become inside ’ then to ‘ enter, 
come.’ 

32. nCOU ‘trust,’ indicates a condition of the mind like 
‘ love.’ 

35. ‘rule over, possess,’ denominative from ‘lord,’ 

meaning originally ‘be lord, ruler.’ 

74. Yin ‘honor, take the part of,’ to be regarded like (32). 

90. SJ/nn ‘bind;’ the single intransitive form indicates a 
characteristic of the deity, t£/pnn Mil 4 he wounds and 

binds up,’ and to this fact its intransitive form may be due. 
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98. NtOH ‘sin,’ originally 4 he without, miss’ like *iTk ; 
fra? a. 

107. DOI"T ‘act violently to, hurt,’ originally 4 be violent,’ 
of. Arabic. 

118. DUH ‘hew;’ the original idea of the verb was probably 
that of continuous action which is analogous to state; the idea 
of simple action, however, has prevailed, the forms of the verb 
being regularly transitive. 

133. \n& 4 grind,’ probably to be regarded as the preceding 
verb. 

130. 4 tear, rend;’ the single intransitive form that 

occurs indicates a quality, viz. : 4 a wolf that ravens, 

a ravening wolf,’ and may hence be regarded as stative. 

146. “fr ‘ bear,’ referred originally to the condition of the 
mother: the idea of action, however, seems to have prevailed, 
nearly all of the forms being transitive. 

101. fcyp* ‘lay snares,’ denominative from t£/pV 4 fowler,’ 

meaning originally 4 be a fowler.’ 

104. “TV ‘descend;’ the intransitive imperfect forms are used 
either in the idiom 4 descend in tears’ used of the eye, Jer. ix. 
17, xiii. 17, xiv. 17, Lam. iii. 48, where the verb is practi- 
cally equivalent to ‘be full of tears’ or 4 be full;’ 

or they stand in pause, 2 Sam. xxii. 10, Ps. xviii. 10, Pr. xxx. 
4, Job xvii. 10, where the a may be regarded as due to the 
influence of the “1 , which was perhaps more strongly guttural 
in this position. When the verb means simply ‘descend,’ the 
forms are regularly transitive. 

106. tJH* ‘inherit,’ originally 4 be heir.’ 

28a. 18^7 ‘ put on,’ originally 4 be dressed, clothed.’ 

180. IQ 1 ? ‘learn,’ originally he or become accustomed to,’ 
cf. (12). 

214. T]j ‘hee,’ perhaps originally 4 dislike, hate,’ cf. Syriac 
and 4* qaliia 4 hate, leave.’ 

219. T|J ‘wander,’ referred originally to the condition of 
the subject, cf. (222) ‘totter, tremble, move hither and 
thither, wander.’ 

225. ‘possess, inherit,’ refers to a condition of the sub- 
ject,, cf. (166). 
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227. nm descend, 5 perhaps to be connected with the verb 
nu £ come to rest, 5 meaning originally be or become at rest, 5 
4 settle down, 5 then 4 descend. 5 

335. Dpi 4 take vengeance, 5 originally 4 be revengeful. 5 

238. ‘take off, fall off or out; 5 the original meaning of 

the intransitive forms was 4 betaken off, removed 5 then ‘fall off. 5 

243. *1 jlj ‘leap tip [of heart], 5 may refer to condition, rather 
than action, or the a of the imperfect may be due to the % 

245. p^D ascend; 5 the single form which occurs is doubtless 
an Aramaism ; the verb may have meant originally 4 be or become 
high, 5 ef. (263). 

246. mD ‘overhang, spread out freely, 5 perhaps originally 
‘be abundant, overflow. 5 

256. n^ ,c seek refuge; 5 if the intransitive infinitive is not 
simply due to assonance with the following word, viz. : fir 1 ? 

rtjns rirop ‘to seek refuge in the refuge of Pharaoh, 5 it is 

to be considered as similar to (32) lltDi ‘trust; 5 cf. nDH ‘seek 
refuge, trust. 5 

263. ‘ascend, go up, 5 originally ‘be or become high, 

cf. Arabic. 

266. ‘fatigue, exert oneself, work, 5 originally ‘be fa- 

tigued by hard work, 5 then simply ‘work. 5 

273. ‘deceive, 5 originally ‘be crooked, deceitful, 5 cf, 

derivatives. 

282. ‘oppress; 5 the original meaning was probably ‘be 

strong, violent, 5 cf. derivatives, (107), and Ass, esequ ‘be strong, 
mighty. 5 

290. ‘spring, skip; 5 if the single intransitive form is 
not due to some phonetic modification, originally ‘be lively. 5 

293. Dpfl ‘ escape, 5 originally ‘remain alive, 5 cf. Ass. baldtu 
‘ live. 5 

296. ""lifD ‘urge; 5 the original meaning may have been ‘be 
hard upon, 5 the verb being then like (107), (282), or the a of 
the imperfect may be due to the ") . 

298. ‘ take off [clothes] ; 5 the single intransitive form is 

perhaps to be explained similarly to (182), originally ‘be un- 
dressed, stripped. 5 

323. JJOp ‘lay snares; 5 p&p* is probably to be amended 
Itr'p’ from (161) t^'p». 
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342, ‘shoot; 5 the single doubtful intransitive form is 

usually so translated. If the form is correct, the meaning may 
be different; the verb is used intransitively and therefore may 
have -had a stative meaning ; it is perhaps to be connected with 
2T) ‘ be great. 5 On the other hand the text may be corrupt. 

367. rXJH ‘tend, pasture, 5 denotes an occupation, which is 
similar to a condition. ; 

383. ‘oppose, 5 originally ‘to be an adversary, be 

opposed to. 5 

390. ‘draw [water], 5 perhaps originally ‘have sufficient 

water, 5 like (351) iTH, of. Arabic. 

393. ‘W ‘ ask, 5 perhaps originally ‘ desire; 5 at least it is to 
be classed with verbs of ‘ desiring. 5 

398. ‘W ‘lie with; 5 the vocalization of the single intransi- 
tive form is that of the Qere ; it is possible, however, that 
the verb has originally stative meaning like ‘lie, be in a 

reclining position, 5 then ‘lie with. 5 

414. £0*7^ ‘ rule over, 5 originally indicated a condition, cf. 
Arabic. 

In these verbs with more or less active meanings, which are 
to be referred to a stative basis, it is to be noticed that in a 
large number of cases the verb has prevailingly transitive form, 
intransitive forms being comparatively few. The general ten- 
dency for verbs of the intransitive type to pass over to the 
active (cf. p. 196) has here been aided by the meaning. Theoreti- 
cally the majority of these verbs may be regarded as denoting 
either a condition or an action, and their intransitive forms may 
be explained as due to the fact that they, like those verbs which 
have undoubtedly stative meaning, were originally looked upon 
as denoting conditions by the primitive Semites. 

Verbs which have transitive form regularly denote- action of 
some sort, e. g. *03 ‘ create, 5 rn c kiii, 5 nj^T ‘pierce, 5 jvq 

‘cut, 5 ‘ do, make, 5 ‘go out, 5 JTD ‘kneel down, 5 

‘ creep, 5 etc., but there are a number of verbs with transitive 
form, or at least with no decisive intransitive form, that have 
meanings similar to those of the intransitive verbs. Excluding 
verbs n ;/t 7 , which have only one type of inflection, and verbs 
mediae infirmse, almost all of which have transitive form without 
regard to meaning, these verbs are the following [impf. simper- 
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feet in ci; other abbreviations, etc., as in the previous list; the 
numbering is consecutive to that of this list), viz. : 

434. UK impf. ‘remain behind.’ 

435. 3f"D ‘be disgusted.* 

436. IfD impf ‘ choose 5 hah it a ‘split 5 ). 

437. 3t0p ‘rest, be still’ (M-= 3t£3: bttlilu; ^41 

iehlal ) . 

438. 4 1 am anointed, 5 Ps. xeii. 11; probably to be 

read ‘ anoint.’ 

439. TD ‘bail.’ 

440. p“D ‘ lighten ’ (J. L. pH3 ‘shine’). 

441. impf. ‘depart, die.’ 

442. ‘ stream forth. 5 

443. ^DJ) (pL ‘ready, ripe, 5 Is. xviii. 5) ‘complete, make 

ready. 5 

444. 1DJ ‘complete, be complete. 5 

445. tyj impf. ‘ abominate. 5 

446. imj>f ‘shake, totter. 5 

447. DU ‘be crushed. 5 

448. U1 ‘brood, hatch 5 (J. L. T. U1 ‘heap up, collect 5 ). 

449. f]3"l ‘drip’ (^? 

450. KtlH ‘become green. 5 

451. 33n ‘shine.’ 

452 . 33n ‘be foolish, godless. 5 

453. 3m ‘ fear ’ (V 3(ip). 

454. IDf ‘remember 5 (h? 1D1 ; £~>j> dhdkara ; HWn zakara , 

: / 

subj. onceJfVHftCs ilzkar 1 ) . 

455. DOt ‘think, plan 5 (>®*p QfJ ‘hum, sound 5 ). 

456. TOf impf. ‘despise, spurn 5 zanilia ‘stink). 5 ' • 

457. DJft impf. a and o ‘he angry with, punish, curse 5 (>°^1 

‘reprehend 5 ). 

458. nif impf. ‘rise [of sun]/ 

459. 3^n ‘act corruptly fyahila ‘be corrupt, unsound, 

insane 5 ). 


1 Cf. p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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4G0. ‘be pierced. 5 

401. D^n ‘become mature’ 1 haluma ‘be healthy, virile’). 

402. QHn ‘dream.’ 

463. fpll ‘pass by, vanish, change’ (J. L. fjp/l ‘pass by, 
be gone’). 

404. “lOH ‘foam.’ 


405. Jlfl ‘tremble’ ( 




harija 4 be narrow, straitened’). 


400. 4 consider, reckon, plan 5 (J. T. yt£f tl; 

407. p&tl 4 be bound to, bang to’ (J. L. T. p^'fl ‘bind’). 


408. CO 4 be fat, dull, unfeeling’ (J. L. T. £ be foolish;’ 

tufim ‘be careless of one’s appearance’). 

409. ^ 4 desire’ 1W). 


470. yi* impf ‘know.’ 

471. EOT ‘be steep, plunge down; surrender.’ 

472. yV ‘despair, tremble’ (cv* uari^a ‘keep away from, 

avoid’). C? 

473. 4 sit, dwell’ StV)- 

474. £j/f"D 4 decrease, become lean.’ 

475. HDD 4 become weak, long for’ (z+fJcamiha 4 become gray, 

weak-sighted ’) . 

470. f]DD ‘long for.’ 

477. ‘stumble.’ 

478. ton*? ‘flaming’ £0flP 4 kindle ’). 

479. "in 1 ? inf. ‘lick’ (J. T. yrf?; Al lahiha) . 

480. pt. ‘speaking unintelligibly ’ ‘speak indis- 

tinctly’). 

481. pp7 ‘lick, lap’ (jjj laqqa impf . u ) . 

482. DKO impf, 4 spurn, despise ’ (J. D*NQ 4 be sticky, soiled ’) . 

483. *pO ‘sink down, be brought low’ ■pp ‘be scat- 

tex*ed, despised’). 

484. ‘"jpD ‘rule.’ 

485. impf, ‘be unsteady, slip, totter.’ 

486. impf. a and o ‘act faithlessly.’ 

487. pfD ‘suck’ (T. ; ^moao mapi&a). 

488. T)D ‘be disobedient, rebellious’ J. 

T. TIO* ; marudci ) . 
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489. ‘ptJ'O ‘rule.’ 

490. WW'O 4 feel, touch.’ masista ) . 

491. priD 4 find pleasant, suck,’ Job xxiv. 20. 

492. rDJ iw/ ‘ bark. 5 

493. nrO ‘flow/ 

494. 1£DJ £ watch, keep, be angry.’ 

495. ‘ deceitful ’ (VaJ ^pj). 

490. ‘growl, roar.’ 

497. ‘fall.’ 

498. pt. ‘ sparkling. ’ 

499. 4 be alienated, estranged.’ 

500. nk/j 4 blow’ , cf. j . yn})' 

501. fjtJO ‘blow.’ 

502. Jl£ ‘ become dry.’ 

503. fKD pt- £ shod’ (J* fXp)- 

504. JOD ‘drink, carouse.’ 

505. pD ‘ attend, be useful, profit.’ 

506. rf7D irnpf. ‘forgive.’ 

507. nDD ‘shudder.’ 

508. 15D ‘lament’ (L. *"j£)D*)* 

509. ‘dry up’ ‘abisa). 

510. Oty ‘be grieved/ 

511. tXltfpt. overhanging, exceeding’ (L. yw ‘be more, pre- 

ferable’). 

512. S"|£3^ ‘be weak’ (cf. L citiba ‘be poweifiess, die’). 

514. ’ ft? } <re; > oice ’ ( ° f - * F } ~ 

515. '112}? ‘stand/ 

516. my 4 become evening ’ (^r- ^ ; t| _ ^, k f/ariba ; 0CQ ? 

‘ arba ). 

517. ‘ long, cry for ’ (0C7 ; ‘arga ‘ascend’). 

513. tptf ‘drip’ (cf. tjjn below). 

519. JHJ/ ‘terrify, be afraid’ C ctripa /be or become 

lively ’). 

520. ff£j ‘ be dexterous.’ 

521. fflS pt. ‘haughty, w r anton ’ (L. T. f(7£) ‘be frivolous;’ 

y&xi fahiza ‘be proud, boast’). 
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522. HDfi pt. 4 limping, halting’ fas ilia ‘become cor- 

k rapt, disordered’.). ^ 

523. ‘rejoice’ fapuha ‘ be bright, clear’). 

524. fT)£3 impf. ‘bloom, be inflamed, break out.’ 

525. impf. ‘be rebellious’ (cf. fasuqa ‘turn from 

right’). 

520. ^illf impf. ‘neigh.’ 

527. Vy* ‘sink down’ (v^jJULo dalilta ‘err, go astray’). 

528. 'il'i ‘become dark’ (^^JULb zalilta ‘be in night or day’). 

529. nDif impf ‘sprout forth.’ 

530. pD3£ pt. ‘dry, dried up’ (J. ‘shrink’). 

,531. Tfijf ‘contract, stick to.’ 

532. FDlfitf- ‘crying out.’ 

533. Tip ‘be or become dirty, dark, lament’ L(\-£ qadhira 

qadhura ‘be dirty’). 1 

534. K£)p ‘be condensed, congealed.’ 

535. £|5fp ‘be angry’ (^5-° p^p ‘be afraid, angry, envy, 

revile’). 

530. HP ‘be horned, emit rays.’ 

537. pi pt. ‘murmuring.’ 

538. JDT (‘palpitate,’ Job vii. 5) ‘stir up, terrify.’ 

539. tp-i ‘follow, pursue’* (T. radifa ‘be after, 

ride behind ’). 

540. DITV ‘be wide, open’ (J. L. T. rahiba , 

raJiuha ; Cchd ; rehba). 

541. fjfn ‘be weak, wabble’ ( y_4 ^ rafiifa ‘be soft, thin’). 

542. jy‘m ‘be excited, bubble up’ fc^rTl ‘ creep, move’). 

543. DDT (DTV ‘become foul, full of worms,’ Ex. xvi. 20). 

544. fjjn ‘drip’ ( t j^ raHfa ‘flow’). 

545. pfT (pT ‘be broken, powerless,’ Is. xlii. 4) ‘break.’ 

546. ‘be high, raised up.’ 

547. ‘act -wisely, have success’ (T. ‘i^ecognize, 

know ’) . 

548. T^j£> ‘know,’ Deiit. xxxii. 18 (y*-& Ward). 


1 Cf. ZDMG. 40, 729. 

9 Cf , Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. § 67, n. 
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549. pfit# ‘ be sufficient 5 {^^ p3DJ> J. L. T. p*<JD). 

550. Tit# ‘escape. 5 * 

551. Tit# ‘rule. 5 

552. CjKJj/ impf. ‘pant for, thirst for 5 (cf. mf/iba ‘be 

hungry 5 ). 

553. Tit# ‘be violent to, oppress, lay waste. 5 

554. f|Dt# ‘stream forth plentifully, overflow. 5 

555. Dpt#' ‘rest 5 (cf. pflt# below). 

550. JJpt# ‘become low, sink down. 5 

557. “)pt# ‘ deceived 

558. pDt# ‘subside, be still 5 {^^ pfll^h 

559. MDD ‘ be astonished, terrified. 5 

500. JpH inf ‘be straight 5 |p#| ‘be firm 5 ). 

The original intransitive form of the following of these verbs 
is indicated by the cognate languages, viz. : Nos. 437, 449, 453, 

455, 459, 461, 463, 465, 466, 468, 469, 472, 475, 478, 479, 480, 

483, 487, 488, 490, 495, 500, 503, 508, 509, 511, 516, 517, 519, 

521, 522, 523, 527, 528, 530, 533, 535, 539, 540, 541, 542, 544, 

547, 549, 558, 560, and perhaps Nos. 512, 525, 552. 

In the following no decisive transitive verbal form occurs 
other than participle or infinitive, which are often made from 
intransitive verbs (cf. p. 203), so that they may have been origin- 
ally intransitive, viz.: Nos. 435, 442, 447, 450, 492 {inf.), 493, 
496, 498 (pt.), 499, 501, 504 (pt. 9 inf), 510, 532 (pt,) 534 {pt), 
537 {pt.), 546, 550. 

The following are best regarded as having been originally 
active in meaning, viz.; Nos. 436, 438, 443, 444, 448, 457, 458, 
467, 489, 494, 505, 553; Nos. 456, 482, which bear a relation to 
the intransitive forms in the cognate languages similar to that 
of 1Jfj5 ‘cut off, 5 to Tfp ‘be cutoff 5 ; and (439) TO ‘hail, 5 

(440) pip ‘ lighten, 5 since such verbs are usually regarded in 
Semitic as actions of the sky, cf. Ar. bamqat-i 

'‘smmdhi ‘ the sky lightened, 5 etc. ; No. 440, however, may have 
had intransitive form, of. Aramaic: also 
454. TDf ‘remember, 5 perhaps originally ‘to penetrate, 5 cf. 
TDJ ‘male, 5 dhakar ‘ membrum virile. 5 On the intransi- 
tive Ethiopic subjunctive cf. p. 180, ft. nt. 1. 
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473. ‘sit,’ originally no doubt ‘take a seat, 7 referring 
to the action ; the Syriac verb has transitive form in the imper- 
fect, and the intransitive perfect can hardly be regarded as 
decisive, since practically all verbs prirme yod in Syriac have 
the intransitive form. 1 

477. 4 stumble,’ originally ‘ strike against.’ 

481, pp>7 4 lick, lap;’ the action of lapping was probably 
more prominent than in other verbs of licking and sucking. 

497. ^ ‘fall,’ probably regarded simply as an action; 
uaqa L a ‘ fall,’ has also the transitive form. 




515. ‘stand,’ originally denoted action, ‘take one’s 


stand.’ 

A few denominative verbs follow the transitive as being the 
prevailing verbal type, viz. : Nos. 462, 464, 484, 536, 551. 

The verbal forms of (460) ‘be pierced ’ are doubtful, 

the perfect *7^(7 Ps. cix. 22, is perhaps to be read as the adjec- 


tive ‘pierced,’ or to be considered like the denominatives 


above. The only form of (545) which has stative mean- 
ing is made on the analogy of verbs V'Jf which have practically 
all assumed the transitive form with regard to meaning. 

The remaining verbs may have had intransitive form origin- 
ally, their transitive form being due to the general tendency of 
the intransitive verbs to pass over to the active type (cf. p. 196), 
though in some cases it is also possible that the original meaning 
was active, viz. : Nos. 434, 441, 445, 446, 451, 452, 470, 471, 
474, 476, 485, 486, 491, 502, 506, 507, 513, 514, 518, 520, 524, 
526, 529, 531, 538, 543, 548, 554, 555, 556, 557, 559. 

These exceptions to the rule that the verbs of transitive form 
denote action are therefore only apparent ; a large number are 
shown by the cognate languages to have had originally the 
intransitive form, while a number are to be regarded as origin- 
ally denoting action; those verbs about which no conclusive 
statement can be made are few in number, and are to be 
explained in one or the other of the above ways. 

The fundamental difference, therefore, between the so-called 
transitive and intransitive verbs, to judge simply from the mean- 
ing of the verbs themselves, may very well have been a differ- 


1 Cf. Nolcleke, Syr . Gram*, p. 115. 
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ence between action and state, but it is also theoretically pos- 
sible to explain the difference, in a large number of instances, 
as one between volition and non-volition. 

Generally speaking, active verbs may be regarded as volun- 
tary, and stative verbs as involuntary, inasmuch as actions are 
usually the result of an exercise of volition, while states and 
changes of state are usually independent of the* will; verbs 
of becoming, like nu ‘increase, become great,’ and verbs 
which indicate a change of state, e. g. “OX ‘ become lost, 
perish,’ are very near to the involuntary idea; emotions (e. g. 
nnx 4 love ’) and perceptions (e. g. }?£ t£? c hear ’) are inde- 
pendent of the will; cries and modes of utterance (e. g, prr 
4 cry out 5 ) are often involuntary; there is an involuntary 
element in swallowing cm, since food which passes a certain 
point in the throat must go down;, sucking (pj*) may be re- 
garded as the half conscious involuntary act of an infant ; kiss- 
ing (pttfj) is difficult for the lover to resist, hence involuntary ; 
verbs denoting an action accompanied by exertion (e. g. lUffT 
4 hew,’ jntD 4 grind’) may be looked upon as analogous to invol- 
untary verbs, since people are usually unwilling to perform hard 
work; learning (10^) is hard work, hence to be regarded as 
the above; bearing children (Hfa*) is involuntary; taking ven- 
geance (DpJ) was incumbent upon every primitive Semite, hence 
independent of his will ; riding QiTl) might have been looked 
upon as involuntary 4 to be carried’ as in Latin vehor ; and 
similar explanations may be offered for many other verbs. 

It is questionable, however, whether the idea of volition 
would naturally enter at all into verbs which indicate simply 
states and conditions, such as, e. g. ^£0* ‘be good,’ OJfy 4 be 
strong, mighty,’ etc. There is, moreover, no intransitive verb, 
the meaning of which requires necessarily to be explained on an 
involuntary basis; and it is strange, if the original meaning of 
the intransitive verbs was involuntary, that such verbs as 
‘find,’ ‘fall,’ 4 present no trace of intransitive form. 

It is, of course, possible that a primitive people should dis- 
tinguish in form between verbs' implying volition and those 
implying non-volition, but it seems much more likely that they 
should have been impressed by the more commonplace and more 
apparent distinction between state and action. Besides, if voli- 
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tion had been the principle of division between the two verbal 
types, we should expect to find a distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary actions, and perhaps between voluntary and 
involuntary states, in the same verbal stem; such as, for exam- 
ple, ( to kill voluntarily 5 and 4 to kill involuntarily, by accident 
4 to strike voluntarily 5 and 4 to strike involuntarily, butt into, 5 
c tobe good voluntarily 5 and 4 to be good perforce, 5 etc.; but 
no instances of this kind occur. On the contrary, in those stems 
where both verbal types are made, the distinction is regularly 
that of action and state, e. g. : 

P't 4 crush 5 P^ 4 be crushed, fine, 5 

weaken 5 4 be weak, 5 

21$ impr. fi devastate 5 iTTj* 4 be desolate, 5 

pV* p3£* 4 pour out 5 pif ri c be poured out, flow, 5 

‘fill’ ‘be full,’ 

T ; T 

“ItDfl 1 free 5 4 get away, escape, 5 

“ T * ' ~ 

T\)S ‘ bind 5 1 be pressed together, 

“ T 

narrow,’ 

TtfD ‘cut off’ ‘be cut off, short.’ 

That the fundamental idea of these so-called intransitive 
verbal forms was that of state or condition seems also to be 
shown by the fact that in all probability the intransitive perfects 
have their origin in verbalized adjectives of the forms qat.il and 

qatul, such as, e. g. ~D3 ‘heavy’ and ‘small,’ which 

regularly denote conditions and qualities. 1 

Granted, then, that the original meaning of these verbs was 
stative, the fact that a number of them have more or less invol- 
untary meaning admits of a ready explanation. From the idea 
of becoming, in which originally there was in all probability no 
idea of volition, the idea of becoming, happening independ- 
ently of the will, might very readily be developed, and this may 

1 A similar relation exists in Tagalog, the most important language 
of the Philippine Islands, between the special intransitive verbal forms 
and the adjectives, both being made by prefixing the particle ma to the 
root, e. g., ma-dunong ‘ know ’ and ‘ learned.’ Cf. my paper on Analo- 
gies between Semitic and Tagalog , JHF. Circ. No. 168, p. 66. 

VOL. xxjv. 13 
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have taken place in the case of verbs with more or less invol- 
untary meaning. After this involuntary type was once estab- 
lished, it is of course possible that it should have become inde- 
pendently productive, and that verbs expressing an involuntary 
action not derived from more original stative verbs should take 
the intransitive form. Such a process, however, does not seem 
to have taken place in Hebrew. 1 * 

The so-called intransitive verbs, therefore, to judge from the 
material in Hebrew, seem originally to have denoted states or 
conditions or a change of state, while the transitive verbs 
denoted actions. 3 * The terms most suitable for expressing this 
distinction are those proposed by Bottoher (cf. p. 150, ft. nt. 1), 
viz. : stative and active . 


3. THE INTRANSITIVE FORMS. 

The so-called intransitive verb in Semitic is of two types, 
one with u perfect, the other with i perfect. In Hebrew the 
latter is the more usual type, the u perfect being comparatively 
rare, occurring only in Nos. 7, 30, 82, 88, 132(?), 139, 145, 101, 
324, 342, 363, 410. Both types have a imperfect, unlike Arabic, 
where the u perfect has an u imperfect, e. g. *03 , ‘ be 

heavy, ’fBp’iei?.’ ‘be small. 1 

In verbs mediae geminataa no i perfect occurs except the tri- 
consonantal forms Nos. 284, 417, and the n perfect is very rare, 
occurring only in the 3. m. pL in Nos. 88, 342, 363, e. g. J|0h 
‘be high, 1 rdmmti < rummd < rumti ; the intransitive perfect 
has usually the form Dp * This is not to be regarded as a con- 
traction of qatit but as a biconsonantal a perfect qat < gotta 
< qata (cf. p. 146, ft. nt. 1). The reason for its use as a special 

1 In Tagalog, on the contrary, the adjectival particle ma lias acquired 

a distinct involuntary force. Cf. ma-patihulog ‘fall involuntarily, 5 
ma-pati#apd ‘prostrate oneself involuntarily 5 with mag-patihulog 
‘throw oneself, 5 mag-patidapd ‘prostrate oneself, 5 made with active 
verbal particle mag. 

3 This is borne out by the evidence of the cognate languages Syriac, 

Arabic, and Ethiopic, where the majority of the intransitive verbs have 

a stative meaning, and those which are not plainly stative may be more 
or less readily explained on a stative basis ; cf. p. 145, ft. nt. 1. 


i 
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intransitive form in Hebrew is not clear. 1 Yerbs of this class 
have usually imperfects like DfT ‘be hot/ iejiam < iijkammu 
< iijiamu , or like yr 4 be weak/ made after the analogy of 
verbs , Imperfects of the first kind occur in Nos. 106, 204, 
319, 325, 362, 369, 417, 431; of the second kind in Nos. 57 
(cf. p. 180), 66, 106, 198, 312, 431. Nos. 110, 214 make tri con- 
sonantal imperfects; (188) W? makes te. (?). The impera- 
tive of the form [Dp does not occur; on (54) cf. p. 180. 
Biconsonantal imperfects of the type DIT from verbs *"£] are 
Nos. 141, 142, 146, 156, 158, 160, 164; biconsonantal impera- 
tives of the type £0p from verbs Nos. 153, 166; from 
verbs }"£3, Nos. 212, 238. 

Yerbs mediae infirmm have almost all conformed to the transi- 
tive type. I perfects are Nos. 193, 290 (?), e. g. DD 4 die/ 
met < mit; u perfects are Nos. 7, 30, 82, 132 (?), e. g. 5^*3 4 be 
ashamed/ bos < buS ; imperfects in 6 < d < a are made from 
Nos. 7, 29, 30, 62, 95, 323 (?), e. g. Wiy ; imperfects in a , 
excluding transitive verbs (cf. p. 179 ff.), from Nos. 184, 221, 
222, 262 (?), e. g. 4 spend night. 5 In verbs of this class 
there seem to have been two kinds of lengthening; a common 
Semitic lengthening, represented by the imperfects in d, due 
to the desire to conform the biconsonantal form to the tricon- 
sonantal type, and a secondary Hebrew lengthening, repre- 
sented by the perfects in e and 5, due to the accent. 2 The 
so-called shortened imperfects in a probably represent the orig- 
inal biconsonantal stage with short vowel like Arabic jussive 
i iafiaf. 


1 In Ebhiopic, also, intransitive verbs mediae geminatse have short per- 
fects'like &(& ; hamma ‘be sick.’ Here, however, their use as special 
intransitive forms admits of an explanation. These forms, which are 
no doubt derived from biconsonantal forms like *7iama, were regarded 
as contracted from *hamema, etc., just as (Vflrt ; labsa ‘put on/ from 
lab&sa. 

2 The transitive perfect forms like ‘rise’ also represent this kind 

It 

of lengthening, e. g. qdm < qam, while Syriac >a,o qdm, Arabic (jj 
qdma represent the first kind of lengthening. Hebrew Qp bears the 


same relation to Syriac , Arabic , as Hebrew. HO bears to 
Syriac mit 
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In some eases verbs of both transitive and intransitive types are 
made from the same stem, viz. : in Nos. 71, 103, 119, 153, 196, 
292, 319, 331, and perhaps in 238, where means both c take 

off’ and ‘fall out,’ ‘to fall off,’ and ‘take off,’ the 

forms and meaning being more or less mixed. (Of. p. 193.) 

A complete series of intransitive forms have been preserved 
in comparatively few verbs. There is a strong tendency for 
verbs of the intransitive type to pass over to the more usual 
transitive type, the tendency manifesting itself especially in the 
perfect, and particularly in the perfect with characteristic i 
vowel. 

To this tendency is due the fact that almost all intransitive 
verbs have transitive form in the first and second persons, e. g. 

4 he heavy,’ jlfiD* ‘die.’ 1 * In the few u 

t ; — t ' : t t~ * — 

perfects which occur in Hebrew, the characteristic intransitive 
vowel is regularly preserved in the first and second persons 
when these forms occur, viz. : in Nos. 30, 139, 145, 161, 324, 410, 
e.g. 4’ear,’ ‘ be ashamed,’ accented u 

being lengthened to 6 even in a closed syllable. Short o is pre- 
served in an unaccented syllable in Y fifty Ps. xiii. 5, and 
£1*73*1 Ex. xviii, 23. Only in c he childless ’ Gen. xliii. 

14, i. p. does the transitive form occur, perhaps an intentional 
differentation from which directly precedes. In the 

case of i perfects, disregarding verbs H" 1 ?* intransitive forms 
have been preserved only in verbs X"*?, Nos. 134, 1G2 (also 
onm* Josh. iv. 24), 196, 313, 386, e. g. ‘be 

V T : T ** T . ’* T 

full,’ and in certain forms of the verbs (146) ‘bear,’ (166) 
‘inherit,’ (393) ittgf ‘ask,’ and (290) E'lD ‘spring, skip;’ 3 
e. g. Dm 1 ?’. Datin’. or)p$, in which last the 

characteristic vowel occurs in an unaccented closed syllable, and 
is preserved in its original short form i. In the case of verbs 


1 This is also the case in Ethiopic where all transitive verbs except 
verbs mediae gutturalis have transitive forms in these persons, e. g. 
Aftfth; labaska, Aflftft*; labaskH ‘put on’; hut Ic&Mdka, 

l kShedkH ‘ deny.’ 

9 Of. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Or. § 44, d. 
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H" 1 ?, which were more originally *" t ?, representing both 
and V' 1 ? > however, the tendency to pass from intransitive to 
transitive type has not been operative in the first and second 
persons. Here, on the other hand, the intransitive has pre- 
vailed completely over the transitive type, all verbs having 
intransitive forms without regard to their meaning, 1 e. g. 

< f/aUita c reveal,’ 

T * T 

< ’a biit a c be willing. J 

The extension of the i vowel in verbs of this class was perhaps 
due to the influence of the third stem consonant yod. The 
intransitive is also the only type in the imperfect, all verbs 
having forms like rfaj* < iU/tofr Stems of this class which are 

included in the above list are Nos. 2, 8, 24, 33, 45, 61, 78, 83, 
93, 99, 150, 172, 175, 179, 181, 194, 220, 230, 236, 249, 263, 
269, 270, 289, 294, 297, 299, 300, 322, 334, 339, 340, 343, 351, 
354, 307, 372, 373, 379, 392, 395, 401, 413, 428. With the 
exception of (413) which is treated like a strong verb, 

these stems are not included in the following lists of verbal 
forms. 

Intransitive forms are preserved in both perfect and imperfect 
in comparatively few cases, viz. : verbs with u perfect, Nos. 7, 
30, 145, 324, 410; verbs with i perfect, Nos. 6, 23, 47, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 116, 131, 134, 137, 146, 149, 162, 166, 
171, 180, 182, 196, 232, 311, 313, 321, 331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 
386, 393, 408, 416, 417, 419, 423; verbs mediae geminate with 
short perfects, Nos. 66, 106, 188(?), 204, 319, 325, 362, 369, 431. 
The corresponding verbal adjectives which are identical in form 
with the 3. s. m, perfect, are found in the following of these 
verbs: u perfects, Nos. 7, 30, 324; i perfects, Nos. 23, 48, 60, 
87, 108, 111, 113, 115, 134, 137, 149, 162, 171, 196, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 365, 378, 385, 408, 416, 417; short perfects mediae gemi- 
nate, Nos. 66, 106, 204, 319, 325, 362, 369, 431. In a number of 


1 The intransitive type has also apparently prevailed over the transi- 
tive in the first and second persons perfect of verbs mediae infirm® in 
Arabic, all verbs having characteristic i or u in these forms without 
regard to meaning, e. g. cpittu 1 say,’ sirta, sirtu 

i journey cf. Philippi in Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie u. Sprach - 
wissenschaft, vol. 20, 1890, p. 355. 
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these verbs transitive by-forms 1 of the third person pei’fect also 
occur, viz. : verbs with i perfect, e. g. anc ^ p5*^ c stick to,’ 

Nos. G, 23, 47, 48, GO, 14G, 1GG, 171, 182, 321, 333, 378, 
385, 393,408, 419; verbs media* geminate 2 (G6) and 

4 be weak. 5 Only in Nos. 115, 14G, 1GG 331, 333 (impr. ) ; 

106, 3G9 (im 2 >r.), 417, however, are transitive by-forms of the 
imperfect found, the imperfect in general resisting the tendency 
towards the transitive typo better -than the perfect. 

In a few instances intransitive verbal forms are preserved only 
in the perfect, viz. : n perfects, Nos. 82, 88, 132(?), 139, 161, 342, 
363; i perfects, Nos. 21, 38, 72, 118, 193, 209, 272, 284, 290(?), 
326, 411; short perfects mediae geminate, Nos. 65, 68, 71, 84, 
92, 100, 125, 128, 140 (of. p. 181), 189, 295, 307, 341, 403, 429. 
The corresponding verbal adjectives are made in Nos. 132(?), 
139, 161; 38, 72, 193, 411; 71, 84, 92, 100, 128, 307, 341, 403; 
in the mediae geminate stem 125, an adjective of the form ^Dp 
is made. Transitive by-forms of the perfect occur in Nos. 82; 
272, 290, 326, 411; 403. Nos. 118, 193, 209, 290, 411; 68, 
403, have transitive imperfects in u, No. 128, a transitive imper- 
ative; in the other verbs the imperfect does not occur or is 
indecisive. 

The moribund condition of tbe intransitive perfect is made 
still further evident by tbe fact that a large number of the 
forms of the i perfect occur in pause, a position in which 
archaic forms that have been lost elsewhere are often. preserved. 
The following occur only in pause, viz. : Nos. 23, 38, 47, 60, 72, 
108, 111, 116, 146, 149, 171, 232, 272, 284, 311, 313, 321, 326, 
333, 365, 378, 385, 411, 417, 419. 

In a large number of verbs, the intransitive perfect is not 
preserved, intransitive verbal forms occumng only in the imper- 
fect or imperative. Yerbs of this kind, excluding those which 
have been shown to be of the transitive type, cf. p. 179, are the 
following, viz.; Nos. 1, 3, 1 2, H,' 17, 22, 25, 26, 29, 32, 34, 

1 By transitive by-forms are meant those transitive forms which have 
the same meaning as the intransitive ; they are to be distinguished from 
those transitive forms which have meanings opposite to those of the 
intransitive ; cf. p. 193. 

9 nO/Dti 4 (417) can not be considered a transitive form, since all the 

t : |r 

perfect forms follow the analogy of the triconsonantal verb. 


a 
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35, 36, 40, Jf.1, 46, 49, 56, 58, 62, 67, 69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 85, 86, 
90, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 101, 103, 110, 119 , 120, 121 , 182 , 124, 

126, 127, 130, 133, 135, 136, 138, Ul, U2, 144, 1J+8, 153, 155, 

156, 158, 159, 160, 164, 167, 168, 170, 176, 177, 184, 186, 187, 

198, 200, 206, 207, 208, 211, 212, 214, 217, 221, 222, 224, 225, 

227, 237, 238, 240, 24.I, 243, 245 , 2Jfi, 252, 262(9), 275, 281, 
283, 286, 288, 291, 292, 296, 298, 301, 808, 309, 312, 815, 316, 
317, 818, 323(9), 328, 332, 336(9), 838, 345, 346, 850 (impr.), 
352, 256, 358, 859, 361, 366, 368, 370, 371, 374, 677, 382, 890, 
391, 396, 398, 407, 412, 413, 414, 418. 

I 11 those Nos. given in italics the perfect does not occur, or is 
indecisive; in the remainder the perfect has the transitive form. 
The imperfect has a transitive by-form in the following, viz. : 
i imperfect, Nos. 1, 75, 164, 184, 312; u imperfect, Nos. 26, 
75, 90, 95, 136, 212 (impr.),M4:, 221, 222, 237, 240, 288, 298, 
328, 396; the transitive imperfect is in most cases the regular 
form. The former existence of intransitive perfects is indicated 
"by the verbal adjectives in the following: n perfects in Nos. 
14(?), 22, 2G(?), 46, 127, 200, 206, *211, 318(?), 358, 359; i per- 
fects in Nos. 3, 22, 85, 94, 97, 119, 120, 138, 167, 187, 227(?), 
262, 275, 281, 286, 358, 413, 418, mediae infirma* 184. 

Intransitive imperatives occur from the following verbs, 
viz. : Nos. 6, 14, 32, 40, 56, 86, 94, 97, 101, 119, 131, 153, 
162, 166, 182, 212, 238, 311, 317, 333, 346, 350, 361, 378, 385, 
393, 407, 416, 419, mediae infirmse 7, 29, 30. The imperatives 
(153) and (238) *?{£/ are intransitive forms used with the 

meaning of the transitive verbs plP ‘pour out, 5 ‘takeoff. 5 

When no decisive intansitive verbal form is preserved, the 
intransitive derivatives often give evidence of the original 
intransitive form of a verb, as e. g. in Nos. 44, 104, 107, 114, 
185, 192, 207, 339, 409, etc. When no form of Qal is made in 
a certain stem, intransitive derivatives often indicate the possi- 
bility of the former existence of the corresponding intransitive 
verb, as e. g. in Nos. 10, 20, 37, 59, 64, 117, 173, 194, 308, 
424, etc. In some instances intransitive derivatives occurring 
with transitive active verbs indicate the former existence of 
intransitive verbs of the same stem, cf. p. 179. Sometimes the 
apparently intransitive derivatives really belong to transitive 
active verbs, as in Nos. 205, 260, 357, etc. For the sake of 
convenience complete lists of the various intransitive derivatives 
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are here given. A number of nouns which were in all proba- 
bility originally adjectives, and concrete nouns which seem to be 
derived from more original abstracts, are included. 

Adjectives of the form ^tpp are made from the following, 

viz.: Nos. 3, 4(?), 13, 20, 22, 23, 38, 44, 48, 51, 00, 72, 85, 87, 
89, 94, 97, 108, 111, 113, 11 5, 119, 120, 125, 134, 137, 338, 143, 
149, 151, 102, 103(?), 107, 109, 171, 187, 190, 190, 227(?), 229, 
202, 204, 260, 207, 270, 271, 275, 277, 281, 286, 293, 313, 321, 
331, 333, 347, 358, 305, 378, 385, 408, 411, 413, 410, 417, 418, 
426, 432. Tlie construct state of the majority of these adjectives 
has the form ^CDp . probably due to metaplasm with adjectives 

of the form Sftp a. *?E3p like 4 low, 5 viz.: Nos. 87, 94, 

113, 171, 277, 331, 378, 411. No. 3 and the adjectives K" 1 ?* 
Nos. 134, 102, 196, however, make their construct regularly, 
e. g. ‘mourning/ KpO ‘full;* Nos. 22, 171, 277, make 

constructs from the form qatl, syncopated from qatil^ e. g. 'm 
4 un circumcised. 51 

Adjectives of the form ^Dp are made from the following; 
with feminine H^tpp or plural D^lpp probably representing 

original * qatul in every case, 2 Nos. 5, 10, 14(?), 22, 39, 127, 171, 
200, 234, 251, 253, 207, 268, 273, 274, 278, 389; with the 

feminine fY?£Dp or plural D*p£0p . Nos. 26(?), 40, 48, 91, 131 , 
204, 211, 231, 310, 821, 333 , 358, 387, 405; feminine or plural 
does not occur, or is made from the form ^CDp, Nos. 31, 109, 

112, 189 , 161 , 165, 202, 206, 282, 285, 302, 818{f), 32^ 855 , 
859. In the last two lists, the italicized forms seem to represent 
the form qatul, as is indicated by the u perfects in Hebrew and 
Arabic; JJJp* 4 bird-catcher 5 (161) may represent the form qatdl, 

since the perfect in this case is based on the nominal form. The 
remainder may represent either qatul or qatdl; pra ‘ spy ’ (3i) 


1 Cf. the construct state Tj|. rfw , , of the nouns VO ‘ wall/ 

1 thigh/ fjj-q 'shoulder/ 

2 Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. 2 , 1, 84; Stade, Lehrb. §§204, b; 71, 3 ; Olshau- 
sen, Lehrb. § 168, b. 
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is most probably of the latter form. Tlie construct state of the 
adjectives in the last tivo lists Las the form e. g. 

c gi*oat,’ |Dp £ small ;’ in fi’om £ high 5 (46), the 

a is due to the guttural. No construct state of the adjectives 
in the first list occurs. 

In a number of steins verbal adjectives of both forms pDD 
and VtOp , or an i perfect and an adjective of the form pDp are 
made, viz.: Nos. 22, 48, 131, 171, 2G7, 321, 333, 358; in Nos. 
127, 204 an adjective pDp and verbal noun <^j? are made. 

This seems to indicate that originally in Hebrew i and u per- 
fects were made from the same stem, as quite frequently in 
Arabic, e. g. 


^^baltija £ be joyful,’ bahuja £ be beautiful;’ 

]}(nina , hazuna £ be altered for the worse in odor;’ etc. 
Adjectives of the forms Dp and Dp from stems medim in- 
firmiB are made from the following, viz. : Dp > Nos. 50, 79, 173, 


184, 185, 193, 195(?), 219(?), 223, 255, 258, 360; Dp , Nos. 7, 30, 
132(?); adjectives of the form Dp > from stems mediae geinina- 

tae from the following, viz. : Nos. 43, 64, GG, 71, 84, 92, 100, 
106, 114, 128, 199(?), 201, 204, 247, 259, 307, 319, 325, 337, 
341, 362, 369, 37G, 403, 431; adjectives like from stems 

rr'P* from the following, viz. : Nos. 33, Gl, 78, 99(?), 150, 175, 
194, 220(?), 230, 263, 276, 300, 334, 339, 340, 351, 354, 372, 
401. The construct states of the last class have forms like Hbp 

£ hard.’ These adjectives are usually regarded as contracted 
from the form qatal^ e. g. qaM < qctsai , and as the regular con- 
traction of the diphthong al is *— > which represents the 
same sound is perhaps more original than <7™ . the moi'e original 
form being preserved in the construct connection, while the 
ending of the absolute state has been modified; cf. feminine 
nouns like HD1D constr. J1D1D £ mai % e.’ 
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Infinitives of the form are veiy rare, occurring from 

stative verbs only in Nos. 106(?), 110, 407, 423; in active verbs 
like ti7& 4 send, 5 the a of the infinitive is due to the gut- 
tural. Infinitives of the form £3p from stative verbs mediae 

geminate are made in the following, viz. : Nos. 20 4, 319, 302, 
309, 409 ; all except the last may be simply the verbal adjectives 
of the same form used as a noun; in 309 the infinitive form 
may be perfect. 1 In Nos. 43 and 349, the a of the infinitive is 
probably due to the guttural *T Infinitives of the form £Dip from 
verbs mediae infirm® are made from the following, viz. : Nos. 29, 
30, 192, 221, 222, 256, 353; in 400 the form is probably corrupt. 
Infinitives of the form rfttpp are made from Nos. 6, 23, 340, 
433; of the form ilptpp. from Nos. 87, 97, 105, 162, 332, 344, 
386 ; of the form fiptpp "p , from Nos. 46, 60, 97, 105, 108, 
134, 203, 205, 333, 357, 358, 412, 419. In 203, 205, 357 the form 
nto is used as the infinitive of active verbs. These last 

t ; Jt 

three classes are verbal nouns used as infinitives. 

As simple verbal nouns, H^tOp occurs in Nos. 6, 8, 14, 23, 
45, 80, 183, 225, 226(?), 257, 271, 291, 308, 320, 302(f), 402, 
404, 413, 430; HpDp. in Nos. 32, 09, 87, 89, 93, 97, 102, 104, 
105, 122, 129, 152, 102, 168(?), 176, 205, 250, 254, 260, 270, 
313, 320, 327, 348, 361, 375, 377, 378, 383, 385, 386, 395, 420, 
423, 424, 425, 432; HptDp "p. in Nos. 13, 97, 101, 105, 117, 
119, 131, 134, 272, 273," 280, 282, 335, 346, 378, 421. In Nos. 
129, 205, 260, 395, 404, 421, they are nouns of action from 
active verbs. 

Yerbal nouns of the form *?tDp are made from the following, 
viz. : Nos. 23, 27, 74, 107, 138," 165, 174, 178, 228, 235, 266, 
281, 286, 313, 365, 374, 378, 384, 415, 418(f); verbal nouns of 
the form iY?13p > which is a specially frequent derivative from 
verbs of utterance like pyr ‘cry out,’ from the following, viz: 
Nos. 13, 16, 18, 37, 42, 56, 58, 68, 74, 80, 86, 98, 120, 147, 
157, 168(f), 207, 208, 210, 213, 216, 218, 226(f), 235, 252, 265, 
269, 301, 303, 315, 317, 329, 330, 333(f) 341, 351, 352, 364, 
366, 391, 393, 397, 407, 417, 422, 433; ‘hreath’ (239) is 


1 Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. i, 339 ; Stade, Lehrb. §619, 6; Olshausen, Lehrb. 
p. 581. 
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to be regarded as concrete, rr^p 4 cursing 9 (325) is made 
from the Pitl ^pp ‘ curse ’ on the analogy of rD"l3 ‘ blessing;’ 
verbal nouns of the form flb’EDp are made from the following, 
viz. : Nos. 1, 19, 20, 28, 3(5, 42, SI, 52, 55, 59, 70, 77, 127, 130, 
100, 191, 190, 197, 204, 209, 233, 279, 293, 314, 388, 393, 399, 
423, 427. The verbal nouns in Nos. 248 and 394 are also to be 
regarded as intransitive. 

The same tendency to pass over to the transitive type which 
was observed in connection with the verbal forms is found also 
to a certain extent in the nominal derivatives. A number of 
stative verbs, especially such as are mpre or less active in mean- 
ing, make participles and infinitives of the transitive form. 

Verbs with intransitive form in perfect or imperfect, exclud- 
ing those which belong to the transitive type (cf. p. 179), which 
make such derivatives are the following, viz. : 

1) Participles of the form p, Nos. 1, 0, 26, 32, 35, 3G, 40, 

56, 58, G7, 75, 85, 90, 98, 110, 118, 122, 133, 136, 146, 148, 

156, 161, 164, 166, 170, 182, 187, 209, 214, 224, 237, 246, 252, 

298, 317, 318, 328, 332, 345, 361, 370, 386, 390, 391, 393, 407, 

408, 411, 41G, 417, 419. 

2) Infinitives of the form > s. (suffixal forms like 

are indecisive, as they may represent either ^£0p 
or cf. Gesenius-Kautzseh, Ilebr. Gr r. §61, b) Nos. 1, 6, 

26, 32, 34, 40, 46, 56, 07, 75, 86, 90, 94, 97(s.), 98, 118, 122(?), 
136, 137, 162, 167, 177, 182, 186(#.), 20 O', 209, 214, 225, 240, 
272(s.), 286, 317, 328, 333, 358, 361, 378, 382, 385, 386, 390, 
393, 403, 4Q7($.), 411, 414, 419; (196) makes the infinitive 

after the analogy of verbs ft"*? , l and similar forms are 
made also in Nos. 98 and 386; the infinitive of L ? i y (145) is 
the feminine form rfty.’ a form which is also made from No. 
137. 2 

1 Of. Gesenius-Kautzseh, Hebr. Gr. §74, h; also Konig, Lehrgeb i, 
611 ; Stade, Lelvrb §201, b. 

2 These infinitives may represent the feminine of a form qat&l, as in 
rathttf ‘ three’; cf. Stade, op. tit. §208, e; Olshausen, Le/irh.,p. 333, 

top. 
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3) Passive participles of the form ^£Dp » Nos. 6, 32, 35, 74, 

90, 118, 146, 182, 186, 237, 246, 272, 386, 393, 410, 411, 412, 
416(?), 419; these are in some cases simply verbal adjectives, as 
e. g. in Nos. 32, 410, etc. 

Verbs Jl ut 7 which make participles like Hpi! as well as verbal 
adjectives like are Nos. 78, 263, 334, 340, 401 ; in all 

except Nos. 78, 340, the verbal adjectives are used only as nouns. 

Verbs mediae infirm ju have for the most part completely 
passed over to the transitive type : participles of the form £Dp 

are therefore to be expected from any verb of this class, what- 
ever the meaning; such participles from verbs which have pre- 
served intransitive form either in verbal forms or derivatives are 
made in Nos. 29, 50, 80, 82, 192, 219, 222, 353. 



Semitic Ejpigrajphical Notes . — By Charles 0. Torrey, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I. 

AN OLD HEBREW SEAL. 

Tins seal was purchased in Sidon, from a native dealer, and 
is now in my possession. It is a scarabteoid, longitudinally 
pierced. The material is agate, nearly white, and the inscribed 
surface measures three-quarters of an inch in length. The 
accompanying fac-simile, made from a plaster cast, is twice the 
size of the original. The seal has been badly chipped, but for- 



tunately the inscribed face is intact, and the letters are all beau- 
tifully clear. It reads: 

p yvrmih 

“[The seal] of Joshua, son of Asaiali.” 

The name Asaiah ( u Yah we made”) is found in this same 
form on a Jewish seal published by Clermont-Ganneau ( JRecueil , 
iii., § 32). The form V£2^ occurs on another seal in the British 
Museum (see Cooke, North- Semitic Inscriptions, p. 362) ; 
is found in the Old Testament, 2 Kings xxii, 12 ; cf . the names 
2 Sam. ii, 18, and hwwy, 1 Ckr. iv, 35. 

The Old Hebrew characters of this inscription are of extra- 
ordinary beauty, as can be seen from the fac-simile. Few spec- 
imens of writing in the old alphabet have been found which 
could compare with it in this respect. There is nothing to 
indicate the period to which it belongs. So far as any charac- 
teristic forms of letters are concerned, its owner may have lived 
at any point in Hebrew history, from the early kingdom down 
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to the time of tlie Roman rule. Attention may be called, how- 
ever, to the resemblance which these characters bear to those of 
the Siloam inscription. The resemblance is especially notice- 
able in the case of the letter which has the same peculiar 
shape, pointed at the top, and the same slant. The 1, though 
of a very common type, also recalls the Siloam inscription both, 
in the shape of its head and in its long shank. The same may 
he said of the letter J. The Jl, again, has the same unusual 
breadth and graceful form as in the other inscription. These 
resemblances can of course be allowed but very little weight; 
they do, however, add to the interest attaching to the seal. 

Such a specimen of Hebrew calligraphy as this one, moreover, 
desexwes a warm welcome. Attention has already been called 
to the beauty of the characters in which it is inscribed. Few, 
if any, alphabets are more pleasing to the eye than the old 
North Semitic at its best, and the characteristic Hebrew form 
of it shown here represents one of the finest developments, artis- 
tically, which it has experienced. In view of our almost total 
lack of knowledge of the native art of the Hebrews, such tes- 
timony as this to their sense of form and proportion is of great 
value. And it would certainly be hard to find any single specimen 
of the script which is more beautifully executed than this one. 

Instead of the customary line, or double line, to divide the 
field in halves, a somewhat more elaborate device is used here, 
the origin of which I do not know. At the end of the second 
line of writing is a star of six rays. 

II. 

AN INSCRIBED HEBREW WEIGHT. 

The weight here described was bought by me in Jerusalem, 
of a native dealer in antiquities, in the spring of 1901. I could 
learn nothing definite as to the source from which it came. Its 
form, as will he seen from the accompanying drawing (slightly 
larger than the original), is the same as that of the four inter- 
esting stone weights bearing the problematic inscription 
most fully described by Clermont- Granneau in his JRecueil ,• iv. , 
24 ff. Three of these, it will he remembered, were found by 
Dr. Bliss in his excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
at Tell Zakarxya; the fourth was unearthed at the village 
‘Anata, north of Jerusalem. In the present case, the material 
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is red marble (specific gravity 2.658); whether or not other 
weights of this same material have been found, I do not know. 
One of the four just mentioned is described as “a reddish 
stone,” but nothing more definite is said about it. 



The fact of chief importance connected with this weight, 
however, is the legend which it hears. It is inscribed with the 
Hebrew word beqa “half”; that is, presumably, half 

of a shekel. It weighs 5.8698 grams, or 90.58 grains; accord- 
ingly, the unit (i. e!, the shekel) was 11.74 grams, or 181.17 
grains. The Hebrew “shekel,” as we know, was a standard 
which varied considerably, though the limits of its variation 
are still unknown. In the familiar silver coinage of the Jews, 
the old Phoenician stater of 14. 92-14. 96 grams was the basis. 
But there. were other norms, and one of these, belonging to 
Babylonia, comes very close to the unit of our weight. 
The Babylonian (or Persian) silver shekel of the “royal norm” 
weighed about 11.50 grams (see the tables in Head’s Sistoria 
JSfuniorum and Hill’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins ) , 
and it may well be that we are to recognize the z^esult of* Baby- 
lonian influence in the use of a standard in which the half- 
shekel was (approximately) 5.87 grams. It is further noticeable 
that this weight bears no obvious relation to the which 
seems to have been equivalent to a little more than 10 grams. 
The four weights above mentioned weigh, respectively, 9, 9.5, 
10-f, 1 and 10.21 grams, and possibly represent a still further 
debased standard. 

As for the word rpn, it has heretofore been known only from 
two passages in the Old Testament. In Gen. xxiv, 22, Abra- 
ham’s servant gives the girl Rebecca a nose-ring whose weight 
was a beqa 4 ; and in Ex. xxxviii, 26, the same word is used in 
stating the amount of the poll-tax (also described as 


1 So estimated. This stone (the one found at f An&ta) had been pierced, 
and its original weight accordingly reduced. 
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^p^fl). It is remarkable that the word should not be found 
elsewhere; the fact deserves notice, too, that in both of these 
passages the Targum translates rpn by the non-committal 
N^pn, c< weight . 551 Are we to conclude from this that the 
word rpn , meaning “half-shekel,” was obsolete at the time 
when the Aramaic translation was made ? 

III. 

A PHOENICIAN (?) BRONZE WEIGHT. 

While buying some old copper coins in Jaffa from a native 
resident of that city, I happened to pick up this small bronze 
object, presumably a weight. Its owner attached no importance 
to it, but “ threw it in ” with my purchase. I have seen noth- 
ing else like it, nor has any one of the Orientalists to whom I 
have shown it been able to give me any information regarding 
it. Whether it is ancient, or modern, I do not know. It looks 
like an antique. 

As the figure (somewhat enlarged) shows, it has the form of 
a crystal of fourteen sides. The angles are not quite regular ; 



no one of the six quadrilateral faces is a perfect square, nor is 
any one of the eight triangles equilateral, though the variation 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. In every one of the 
fourteen faces is an incused oblong, containing what appears to 


1 These are the two passages upon which those scholars rely who 
assert that the Aramaic p’pm Nppn was sometimes used to mean 

“shekel.” Hence the current interpretation (almost unchallenged, but 
hardly tenable) of mene, tekel, upharsin ; and every recent commen- 
tator on Dan. v, 25 remarks that in Gen. xxiv, 22 and Ex. xxxviii, 26 
*?pn means “shekel.” On the contrary, the word has this meaning 
neither in the two 'passages named, nor anywhere else. 

“Half -shekel,” in the Targum, is regularly 
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be the. Phoenician numeral 12, 1 * The depth of the incuse varies, 
but the characters — always thin and clearly cut — are never quite 
flush with the surface. In addition to this marking, each one 
of the six quadrilateral faces is stamped with four small circles, 
or crescents, somewhat obliquely driven. These are not regu- 
larly placed, except that, roughly speaking, each of the four 
corner spaces of the quadrilateral is occupied by one of them. 
In one case, a fifth circle is stamped directly into the incused 
oblong, in such a way as to obliterate the character which rep- 
resents the numeral 10. The weight of the object is 14.9566 
grams, or 230.82 grains. It is this fact, especially, which has 
led me to characterize it, tentatively, as u Phoenician,” for this 
is just the weight of a Phoenician silver stater. Head, His - 
toria Numorum , gives the standard as about 230 grains, and 
Hill’s Handbook as 14.92~14.96 grams. The numeral “12,” 
moreover, corresponds admirably to this conclusion, for the 
Phoenician coinage (including the Jewish) was based upon the 
system of twelve parts; a fact due, no doubt, to Gi'eek 
influence. 


IV. 

ON A PALESTINIAN ‘FORGERY.* 

Under the title “ F&lsehimg ?” Dr. Messerschmidt contributes 
to the Orientalistische Zitteratur-Zeitmg for June 15, 1908 a 
discussion (with fac-simile) of a certain curious inscribed object 
recently brought to Germany from the neighborhood of J erusa- 
lem. It is a disc of baked clay, about two inches in diameter, 
reproducing very clumsily and on a much enlarged scale a well- 
known coin of John Hyrcanus. Nothing more need be said, of 
course, as to the value of this 4 antique 3 ; it does not even 
deserve to be taken so seriously as would be implied in giving 
it the name ‘forgery.’ Messerschmidt is by no means inclined 
to regard it as genuine, and yet expresses himself as mystified 
on two points : (1) How did it happen that clay should he 
chosen as the material for forging a bronze coin ? and (2) Why 
did its owner, who was a workman of the lower class, appar- 

i The character for 10 is somewhat unusual, to be sure, though not 

without its analogies. It may be, of course, that I am wrong in suppos- 

ing this device to be the numeral 12, or indeed a numeral at all. 

VOL, xxiv. 14 
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ently make no effort to sell it, and eventually part with it for 
a mere trifle ? Do not these things, he asks, speak against the 
conclusion that it is a forgery ? 

The fact is, this is one of a class of ^objects not infrequently 
hawked about the streets of Jerusalem by certain vagabonds of 
a familiar type — half beggar, half rascal. The things are 
made by pressing clay into forms which some idler has amused 
himself by fashioning. The conditions which produce such 
works of art as this one are a little spare time, a sense of humor, 
and the remote possibility of gulling some brother rascal, or 
perhaps even a tourist. It would take perhaps an hour to 
whittle out of wood such a form as the one from which this 
4 coin ’ was made. I have frequently been offered just such 
discs in Jerusalem, the would-be vender always accompanying 
his offer with a broad grin. One of these objects now in my 
possession (a clay disc, about two inches in diameter, pressed 
from a form) bears a representation of Eve and the serpent, 
with a few meaningless letters appended. Apparently there 
was never a thought of getting more than a few paras each for 
these 4 inscriptions. 5 It is not surprising, then, that the native 
workman mentioned in this case did not show any great eager- 
ness to turn his property into money. 

In a foot-note to Messerschmidt’s article (col. Ml),, the editor, 
Dr. Peiser, expresses the opinion that this clay disc [or rather, 
its matrix ?] belonged to the apparatus of a forger of coins, and 
formed a pax’t of a cylindrical mould similar to those which have 
been found in Egypt (he might have said, throughout the whole 
breadth of the Poman empire, from the British Isles to Asia). 
Bnt the hatchet-carved monstrosity before ns is in no way 
related to the apparatus to which he refers, or to its product, 
beyond the fact that it is made of clay and happens to have 
borrowed its pattern from a coin. The moulds employed for 
the forgeries in question are of course made from the genuine 
coins, and are designed to receive molten metal. They give at 
least an exact reproduction; in fact, it is not usually safe to 
pronounce these clay cylinders the work of forgers, inasmuch 
as the official copper coinage of the later Roman empire, both 
Eastern and Western, was very largely executed in just this 
way. As for this worthless Palestinian trinket, it is certainly a 
misuse of language to call it a ‘forgery.’ 
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V. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE BOD~‘ASTART INSCRIPTIONS. 

Since 1 * * the publication of my former paper (vol. xxiii. of this 
Journal, pp. 156-173) on the inscription recently found in the 
ruins of the temple of Esmun, near Siclon, the literature of the 
subject has grown rapidly. Besides the publications of Berger 
and Lagrange (see the foot-note), the inscription has been dis- 
cussed by Clermont-Ganneau (llecudl, v., pp. 217-267), Hoff- 
mann (T/teol. liter aturzeitmii /, 22. 'Nov. 1902; 31. Jan. 1903), 
G. A. Cooke (Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions, 1903, 
pp. 401-403), Lidzbarski (. Ephemeris ii., pp. 49-54), and others. 
Especially the excellent fac-similes published by Lagrange and 
Berger have settled all doubt as to the correct reading of the 
several inscriptions — or rather, the one inscription in its several 
slightly varying forms. Still other inscribed stones, moreover, 
have been unearthed from the temple-ruin, one of which exhibits 
such important variations from the typical reading that I have 
reserved the discussion of it for a separate note (see YI., below). 

For the sake of convenience I repeat the complete text, the 
lines corresponding to those of the inscription which I published 
and discussed in my previous article. I have also indicated the 
division into clauses which seems to me to be required. Regard- 
ing this division I shall have more to say below. 

-po p p omf “pD mntj'y -q "po 

o’ pva “pa 

p m pxo pN 4 dot am 
Pn 1 ? p ,r norr rm nwnjn 
• tnp pm 1 ? 

The only letters here concerning which there can be any ques- 
tion are the third and sixth in line 4 ; in each of these cases it 
is altogether uncertain whether the character is *7 or * 7 . In one 

1 1 think I may fairly claim to have been the first to publish the Bod- 

‘ A start inscription. Berger’s Memoire sur les inscriptions du temple 
d Esmoun d 8idon was put in distribution Oct. 3, 1902 ; Lagrange’s 
article appeared in the number of the Revue Biblique dated Oct. 1, 1902. 
The number of this Journal (vol. xxiii., First Half) which contained my 
article was issued in August, 1902, the actual mailing of the volume 

taking place on Sept. 9 and 10. 

VOL. xxiv. 15 
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point I have been obliged to change my former reading; the 
first character in line 4 is ) , not D , as is shown by the fac- 
similes since published, especially plate iv. in Lagrange’s article 
[Revue JHblique, Oct. 1902, pp. 515-52G). 

The translation : 

“ The king liod'-'AStart) king of the Sidonians , grandson 
of king IMmunhizar, king of the Sidonians : reign ing in fiichn- 
on-the-8ea , £ High Heavens J and the Releph Land \ belonging 
to Sulon : who built and solidly walled (?) this house : he built it 
for his god , JUSnmn, the Holy Lord 

buss — □’ pm , “ reigning in Sidon-on-tbe-Sea, etc. 1 2 * * 5 ’. 
Curiously enough, no one of the translators of the inscription, 
excepting myself, lias connected the word with the king 

Bod- £ Astart, although this is the connection naturally suggested 
by the context (and especially by the preposition 3 in 0* p2fU) 
— and indeed, as it seems to me, the only connection possible. 
Glermont-Ganneau, for example, follows the title of the king 
with a long list of supposed place-names, contained in a clause 
which ends nowhere. Lidzbarski’s rendering is still worse, for 
he does not even give the writer of the inscription time to for- 
get how he began his clause, but makes him end it with D* plQ : 
“KbnigB-A., &c., Enkel des E., &c., in Sidon des Meeres ” 
(period). But what could this mean? And what sort of a 
Semitic sentence would this be ? Grammar and usage have 
their rights. The preposition 2 , moreover, cannot be disposed 
of so easily. Cooke (Worth- Semitic Inscriptions , p. 401 f.) 
boldly supplies the word “reigning,” hut this he has no right 

1 1 have adopted here the spelling Bod-, rather than Bad-, in defer- 
ence to the prevailing custom, though I believe the latter form to be the 
one in accord with modem transcriptional usage. We transcribe the 

o s 

Arabic , for example, by fadl, not fodl, or fu#l (English u in but), 

though the sound of the vowel is probably the very same one which 
was heard by the Greeks who transliterated Bod- in the Phoenician 
name. In short, our accepted system of transcription is essentially 
etymological, not phonetic. 

2 Of course, in this and all the similar cases, I have employed the 

Hebrew vowel-pointing merely as the most convenient way of indica- 
ting the grammatical form, or the nature of the word ; not because I 

have any idea that the Phoenician pronunciation closely resembled that 

of our Massoretic Hebrew. 
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to do. The one thing obviously needed is the participle ^$0 
(similarly employed, be it noted, and with ^ as its complement, 
in the EsmuiPazar inscription) ; why not use it, then, since it 
is here? 

The second principal clause of the inscription, then, ends with 
bt&fo (the first ending with the second DJT£ in line 2). The 
third clause contains the most difficult passage of all; as to its 
extent, however, — after the second clause has once been marked 
off as above, — there can be no question; it ends with the pro- 
noun t At this point, again, my own attempt at translating 
the inscription has thus far stood alone ; all the other renderings 
treat f rOtl fVN as the object of the following verb p, 
rather than of the one which precedes. Now, aside from the 
weight of the arguments just set forth, there is very plain 
evidence that the author of the inscription intended to make a 
principal pause after the pronoun f . . One of the two inscrip- 
tions published by Berger actually ends* at this point! 
The stone of which he gives the fac-simile (op. cit ., Plate ii.) 
contains only half of the inscription, it is true (the other half 
evidently stood on the adjoining stone 1 ) ; hut the point at which 
the lettering ends — near the beginning of the third line — leaves 
no room for doubt that this inscription, though otherwise like 
its fellows, originally omitted all that elsewhere follows the 
words r ran . Still further evidence — equally conclusive — is 
furnished, if I am not mistaken, by the new inscription of this 
series which is treated below (see VI.). In this case, also, the 
■ words “ he who built this house ,J form a clause by themselves. 
This clause-division of the inscription, with the interpretation 
which it involves, I venture still to think — as I have thought it 
from the first — the only defensible one. 

□QT . That this is the name of a district belonging to 
Sidon (pVD , line 3) seems tolerably certain. This interpreta- 
tion has also been adopted by Glermont-G-anneau and Cooke. 


1 Lidzbarski’s theory, that an ignorant or careless workman carved 
only the right hand half of the inscription and omitted the rest, is un- 
tenable. It fails utterly in the last line, of which f could 

not possibly have been the half ! The fact that there is a margin left at 
the end of the stone cannot be used as an argument. We could not 
expect the lettering to be carried to the edge, especially on stone so very 
soft and fragile as this. 
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Lidzbarski objects, that it would be “wunderlich” as a place- 
name. But then, every people lias a certain number of place- 
names which are 44 Wunderlich ” when approached from the side 
of etymology and the dictionary; this one is by no means 
remarkable. 1 * * What is far more important is the fact that this 
is the same place which is called DTlN DD5^ in the (later) 
inscription of Esmun 4 azar; and that this is the very same 
temple “of Esmun, the Holy Lord,” built “ near the spring 
(V?T \V) in the mountain,” which is there mentioned. The 
several independent grounds of this conclusion I have already 
set forth at length, in my former article; the one of them which 
is perhaps the most striking of all, the presence of the ^* 7 * 
(“conduit-spring”?) near this temple-ruin, has apparently 
escaped the notice of all those who have discussed the inscrip- 
tion. Clermont-Ganneau objects to the identification of the 
two temples, that the Bod- 4 Astart ruin could not be described 
as 4 4 in the mountain f“irO),” inasmuch as it stands only about 
fifty meters above the plain. But this argument is less weighty 
than it seems. The deciding question is not how high this place 
actually is, but whether the popular speech would describe it as 
44 in the mountain.” And on this point there is certainly little 
or no room for doubt. The contrast between the coast plain 
and the mountain district is nowhere more sharp than at just 
this point, where the outpost hills of the Lebanon rise steeply 
from the level strip and run back in steadily increasing height. 
Any native of modern Sidon would be certain to speak of this 
ruin as fi4-jebel , 44 in the mountain 55 ; I have myself repeatedly 
heard them thus describe it. And it is in every way probable 
that the ancient Sidonians spoke of it in the same way. 

Lidzbarski, replying to Clermont-Ganneau, cites line 16 f. of 
the Esm. inscription against the interpretation of 
as the name of a district. The passage reads: 4 4 It was we who 
built .... the temple of 4 Astart in Sidon-on-the-Sea, and who 
made ‘Astart to dwell in 0£3£^; and it was we who built 

a temple to Esmun in the mountain and made him to 

dwell in CmK DDB*.” Of this, Lidzbarski says: 44 Das ist 


1 Lidzbarski’s <f Flainmen-Erde,” DfitSH ptf (so he reads), would 

be a much more extraordinary name, it seems to me. But it is easy to 

accuse one another of stumbling here, where we are all in the dark. 
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TJnsinn, wenn D*"ni< DDt^ ein Ort ausserhalb von D* pK pl¥ 
sein soil. 5 ’ But this is a very strange assertion. How does 
LidzbarsM know that the induction of Astarte, mentioned in 
the second half of line 16, had any relation to the temple men- 
tioned in the first half ? The very fact that the name of the gad- 
dess is repeated might have shown him the probability of the 
contrary conclusion. The ‘ induction J of a god into a new pre- 
cinct, or a new temple, was an important ceremony by itself. It 
might (we should suppose) take place at any time, whether the 
building in question was old or new, and whether built by the dedi- 
cating parties or by others. An old building might be consecrated 
for a new purpose, or, doubtless, to a new god. There is not the 
least difficulty in supposing that two temples, in different parts 
of the city, are referred to in Esm. line 16. x One of these, the 
one in Sidon-on-the-Sea, Esmun c azar and his mother built. 
The temple of Esmun, referred to in line 17, was the one which 
had been begun , at least, by Bod- c Astart, 

The chief importance of this conclusion lies in the fact that it 
carries with it the order of accession of these two kings. If the 
temple on the Auwali is the one referred to in the Esm. inscrip- 
tion, as the facts thus far known to us seem to show, 51 then it is 
cei'tain that the reign of Bod- £ Astart preceded that of Esmun- 
c azar. No other commentator on the new inscription, so far as 
I know, has reached this conclusion, but all have assumed the 
reverse order.- The reason for the assumption has been, doubt- 
less, the supposition that the father of BocL- c A§tart never came 
to the throne; but this supposition has now been proved false, 
as will appear below. 

f\ttr\ pK. Still another argument in favor of the division 
and interpretation which I have advocated is the fact that it 
frees us from the worse than awkward DfitJH . <c Reseph-Dis- 
trict” presents no difficulty. The enumeration of the three 
places without the use of the conjugation ) has many analogies, 
both Phoenician and Hebrew, as Clermont-Ganneau remarks. 
These three districts were undoubtedly large and important. 
It is of course useless, in view of our total lack of knowledge of 
the conditions in the city at this time, to conjecture why they 
received mention in this inscription. One might think of a 
dozen plausible reasons. 


1 See, on this whole question, my former article, pages 162-164. 
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who built. 55 These are certainly just the words we 
should expect to see in an inscription telling of the erection of a 
temple. So Ma f stib, line 2, for example; compare also the con- 
stantly recurring formula fiU pV Wit, etc., in dedicatory 
inscriptions. 

iiOTfi. It is certainly not easy to determine what should 
be done with this group of letters. It contains a verb; this 
much can he said with confidence. The third letter, or the 
sixth, or both, may be *1 rather than “1 . The reading p^fi > 

“and Sidon-in-the-Country 55 (now adopted by Clermont-Gran- 
neau), which of course first suggested itself, I clung to for some 
time ; it was one of those which I discussed in presenting my 
paper to the American Oxdental Society in April, 1902. But 
nothing can he done with it ; any mention of Siclon — whether 
the whole or a part of the city— is altogether out of place here, 
even if pJJ'K be read in some other way. As for the reading 
fits' plfr that seemed to me to be absolutely excluded by the 
fact that Sidon is feminine. The usage is unvarying, from the 
fin pTsr of the Old Testament down to modern times, and is 
strengthened besides by a very distinct personification; recollect 
how the head of a woman, representing the city, appears on the 
Sidonian coins, and how she is called (also on coins) the 
“ mother 55 of various cities and colonies! Lidzbarski proposes 
to read not only fit# |fil?» “Sidon herrseht, 55 but also plf, 

“Sidon regiert, 55 in line 3. But neither is permissible; any 
Phoenician would certainly have written /Tit# and r) L ?£#D> 1 like 
i"Qfi> fififiN> etc. Performs and would 

of course be possible in Phoenician with a feminine noun ; but 
the verb in the perfect tense would be quite out of place here, 
and neither Lidzbarski nor any other interpreter of the inscrip- 
tion has proposed to use it. 

Possibly pi? = Arabic { j u *cy “to complete, 55 or (4th stem) 

“to make solid or compact. 55 fit# could then be the verb 
(denominative from filt# ) “walled, 55 the two verbs being 

1 If Lidzbarski were to be shown a coin bearing the legend DpJJfiT 
C#lfipfi » he would at once pronounce it a forgery, and rightly. Nor 
•would any such combinations as ^ pnf, p*l?, etc., be possible 
in Hebrew. 
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joined -without 1 in the way so common in Syriac. The whole 
clause would then he translated: cc Who built and solidly walled 
this house. 55 In view of the enormously massive character of 
the wall of this temple-enclosure, these words would be most 
appropriate. 

snp nt? pmb . Lidzbarski remarks, that it is u Ge- 
schmacksache 55 whether t£>1j3 or t£Hp (Kadesb) is read here. 

But is it merely a matter of taste, and is there no preponderance 
of probability here? We know from the Esm. inscription, lines 
9 and 22, that the gods were regularly termed tJHp, “holy, 55 

by the members of this dynasty — as doubtless through all Phoe- 
nicia. A more natural title than “Esmun the Holy Lord, 55 
accordingly, no one could require. But on the other hand, 
anything more far-fetched than this supposed allusion to 
Kadesk(!) it would be hard to find. Why add to the difficulties 
of the inscription, which are already great enough, by discard- 
ing the obvious and simple and dragging in the remote and 
obscure? Thus we see one scholar and another proposing here, 
in place of p m, “who built, 55 a proper name “Esbon 55 or 
“Esbfin ”(!) ; in place of “ reigning, 55 the combination 

“Sidon of Masai 55 (mere nonsense); and finally “Kadesh 55 in 
place of fcJHp, “holy. 55 The (manufactured) Hebre # w phrase, 

Tnon tJHp (cf. E&m. line 17), which seems to 

have led Olermont-Ganneau astray, is not remarkable as a mere 
verbal coincidence — and it is nothing more than this. 

Not a little conjecture has been wasted on the question, why 
the inscribed faces of these stones were all turned toward the 
inside of the thick temple-wall, where they could not be seen. 
One commentator thinks of political reasons ; another, that the 
stones originally formed part of another building. But no one 
who has seen and handled the stone itself can be in doubt as to 
the true reason: it was simply in order, that the inscriptions 
might be preserved. This is limestone of the softest and most 
friable kind, broken by any blow, easily cut with the finger- 
nail, and rapidly worn down by weathering. If King Bod- 
{ A&tart had left these records of his building where they were 
exposed to the air and the rain, they would very soon have dis- 
appeared. He was not concerned to inform his contemporaries, 
in this way, that he had built the temple — they all knew it; 
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what he wished to do was to make a record for posterity. So the 
Babylonians did, with their stamped bricks; so we do to-day, 
with our filled * corner-stones. 9 Therefore he employed every 
possible means of preserving the letters of his inscriptions, filling 
them in with red paint, and burying the inscribed faces in the 
core of the wall. The event has justified him, for his record 
has been preserved, in good condition, for more than two thou- 
sand years. 

A word is in place here regarding the stone which I pur- 
chased in Sidon, and published in fac-simile in my former arti- 
cle in this Journal. Some of those scholars who have mentioned 
it have taken for granted, not unnaturally, that it is in New 
Haven. I am sorry to say that this is not the case. At the 
time when my article was written, I was still in uncertainty as 
to how the stone would be disposed of. In the summer of 1902, 
when my account of the inscription was ready for publication, 
I wrote to the friend in Syria with whom I had deposited the 
stone, telling him of my intention to write at once to Constanti- 
nople, informing the officers of the Imperial Museum as to its 
whereabouts, and putting it at their disposal. I had strong 
hopes, it is needless to say, that inasmuch as the Museum 
already possessed good examples of the inscription, I might be 
allowed to keep this one for Yale University. But to my sur- 
prise, I received answer Horn my friend that he had already sold 
the stone for me, since he supposed that my chief interest in it 
was to use it for publication, and believed that I would be glad 
to have it finally off my hands. As I had left him no instruc- 
tions, nor sent him any word regarding it for more than a year, 
I could not blame him for taking this step, in which he acted 
purely in what he believed to be my interest. I suppose that 
the stone is now in Paris, though I have heard nothing further 
from it. 


YI. 

A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE TEMPLE OF ESMUN. 

This is another of the Bod- c Astart inscribed stones, which is 
now in Beirut. I understand that a full description of it, 
accompanied by a photograph, is already in process of publica- 
tion, and will probably appear before these notes of mine are 
published. Winckler has a brief notice of it in the Oriental - 
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istische Litter atar-Zeitung for June 15 3 in which he gives the 
text on Schroder’s authority. 

My first knowledge of the inscription was derived from a 
photograph of the stone brought me (June 19th) by my former 
colleague, Dr, Warren J. Moulton, of New Haven, who had 
himself just returned from a visit to Syria. It was at once 
plain from the photograph (which is a very good one) that the 
new inscription, while in the main identical with those pre- 
viously found, makes a very important addition to our knowl- 
edge, in that it gives the name of the father of .Bod~ c A§tart. It 
was also plain that the inscription is incomplete at the 
beginning of each line, a piece of considerable size hav- 
ing been broken away from the stone here. The evidence of 



this latter fact is abundant and conclusive. At the beginning 
of the first line, before the letters which are the first which 
can be distinctly made out, there is barely room for six — or at 
most, seven — letters. Tet this can have formed only part of 
a word, and aside from the additional letter or letters belonging 
to it, we have to provide space for the name jTIDS^IT'D (seven 
letters !) at the very least, and presumably for a preceding 
•pn in addition. We should certainly expect, moreover, in 
view of the unvarying usage in the other inscriptions, that this 
one also would begin with the complete formula: 12 
DJTi* mriEPy- At the beginning of the^ second line, the 
end of a letter is plainly visible (see the drawing). This cannot 
be the last letter of the incomplete word, [D]D t 7D > with which 
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the first. line ends, for then we should have the anomaly of lines 
beginning unsymnaetrically. In all of these inscriptions, the first 
letters of the several lines are in the same perpendicular. At 
the beginning of the third line, the particle /VN , at least, is 
required before the fOPf . It is very noticeable, finally, that as 
the inscription now stands Bod-‘Afitart is not called ‘king of 
Sidon,’ nor even ‘Icing’ at all! The at the end of 

line 1 would most naturally be referred to the name (Sedcq- 
yaton) which immediately precedes, just as the 01*1^ of 
line 2 certainly belongs to the preceding Esmun £ azar. 

Immediately upon receiving the photograph, I restored the 
whole inscription as follows : 

zbo jjvptf p ‘djik *]7D rrwjnn -po] 

“pD “lryJBtJ'K "pt2 P .p [DJlif *pD Dl 

• enp p^K 1 2 ? PnP p f nan crm p mi 

The text thus restored is merely an abbreviated form of the 
typical inscription of the series, containing everything essential , 
but nothing more , and with the important addition of the Sedeq- 
yaton clause. It will be seen that I supposed the lost fragment 
to have contained eight letters in each of the first two lines, and 
seven in the third — which is written and spaced throughout 
somewhat more boldly than the other two. 

It is not often that a conjecture of this nature receives such 
speedy confirmation as did this one of mine. Dr. Moulton, to 
whom I had sent my restoration of the inscription, mailed to me. 
on the 16th of J uly a number of photographs which he himself had 
taken in Beirut and Sidon. One of these was a very clear repro- 
duction of the right-hand fragment of the stone here described, 
showing the JJ of the word DTlW] in the first line so distinctly 
that there could be no doubt whatever in regard to it. 3 Another, 
which aroused my interest much more strongly, was a photo- 
graph of two small fragments of limestone bearing Phoenician 
characters. Regarding these Dr. Moulton wrote, that they are 

1 Concluding, of course, that the ) was carved by mistake instead of Q. 
The mistake is an extremely easy one in the Phoenician alphabet. The 
overlined letters are those which must have occupied the space (now 
blank) at the beginning of the first line on the large fragment. 

2 SchrMer, cited by Winckler, l. c., reads (or conjectures?) J~\ at this 

point. 
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now in tlie museum of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, 
whither they were brought at the same time with the Bod- c Astart 
inscription. They are of the same limestone as the larger pieces, 
but have not been supposed to be related to them in any way. 
One of the two fragments contains the letters and part of 
the following D; the two letters on the other Dr. Moulton 
thought might be 1 ?*. I subjoin a reproduction of his photo- 
graph; the fountain-pen leaning againsr one of the fragments 
serves to show their size. 1 It was at once plain to me — and I 



think no one will dispute the conclusion- — that these are pieces 
of the missing fragment . The one containing the word DJllf 
originally joined immediately on to the beginning of line 2 (where 
the end of the letter D is still plainly to he seen !) ; the other, con- 
taining the letters IV (not *?*) , joined immediately on to the begin- 
ning of line 3, the letters forming the latter part of the woi’d 

1 Unfortunately, the stones were photographed in the shadow; and as 
the letters have lost much of their distinctness in the process of repro- 
' duction in half-tone, the result is not very satisfactory, even in the best 
impressions from the plate. Still, the practised eye will generally be 
able to make out every one of the characters. 
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rVtf • It will "be seen from the photograph, and from the draw- 
ing which I append, that the Phoenician characters of these two 
small fragments are exactly the same, in form and size, as those 
of the main inscription. No one will be surprised that the 



pieces do not exactly fit on to the larger stone ; it would be a 
miracle if they did, in view of the rough handling which the 
original block must have received. The strange thing is that 
any part of the shattered end should have been preserved. It is 
possible, of course, that pieces were purposely broken off, and 
reduced in size, by the workmen who found the stone, with the 
aim of making as many separate £ inscriptions ’ — and thus as 
much money — as possible. This has often been done, to the 
sorrow of archaeologists. 

The complete inscription, restored with the aid of the new 
material, reads as follows. Letters supplied by conjecture I 
have enclosed in square brackets; those which are indistinct 
have a dot above. 


jnpra p ,’Drrtt "po mnpjro *pD] 

, djw “pa nytom “pa p p ,Dm?rpD di 
• ttnp iw pmb p , r ran ma p mi 

u The kinc/) Bod-‘A$tart) 'king of the Sidonians , son of Sedeq- 
yaton , king of kings , king of the Sidonians, and grandson of 
the king Ehnun^amr, king of the Sidonians; he who built this 
house / he built it for his god , Ehnun , the Holy Lord.” 

Line 1 . The head of the T in is fairly distinct in the 

photograph. Not one of the preceding letters can be made out, 
as tbe stone is badly damaged here. The first letter on this 
fragment was probably the *1 in rnritJ'I/* 

The name Sedeq-yaton, “ Sedeq gave,” is itself interesting. 
This is the plainest instance, thus far, of the use of p~])£ (the 


1 1 have substituted Q for the *) of the original. 
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SuStjk of Pliilo. Bybl.) as the proper name of a god. 1 We had 
already ■popnif on Phoenician coins, and the names 

and nrnpw in South Arabian inscriptions. With these might 
also be compared the jTTlfO^Q of the Old Testament; see 
Moore, Commentary on the Booh of Budges, p. 15 f. 

The important fact, however, is that Bod- ‘Astart’s father 
occupied the throne of Sidon. If my previous conclusions are 
justified (and especially the conclusion that the temple on the 
Auwali is mentioned in the Esm. inscription), it would follow 
that Sedeq-yaton was the elder brother of Tabnit, and reigned 
before him. This is decidedly the easiest supposition, more- 
over, in view of what we know of the respective ages of Tabnit 
and his son Esmun c azar at the time of their death; see my 
former article, pages 168 f. The order of the kings of this 
dynasty, as we know them, would accordingly be: Esmun c azar 
I., Sedeq-yaton, Tabnit, Bod- c Astart, [Em-‘Astart and] Esmun- 
c azar II. The genealogical table would have the following 
form : 


Esmun £ azar I. 


1 

1 

Sedeq-yaton 

i 

Tabnit 

u 

Em- £ As tart 


i _________ j 


Bod- £ Astart EsmuiPazar II. 

As to the grandiloquent title, C£ King of Kings” (!), here 
applied to Sedeq-yaton, it is of little use to conjecture, but it 
was probably mere verbal glory. Titles cost nothing, especially 
when they are intended to be buried straightway in a stone wall. 
It may be that Bod- £ Astart wished here to assert his father’s 
preeminence over Tabnit, the father of his younger cousin (and 
rival?) EsmuiPazar, whose mother, the priestess and queen 
Em-* £ Astart, was undoubtedly very influential in Sidon. But 
such guesses as this have little value. 

Line 2, The final D with which I have begun this line can- 

1 The names fmv and are well known. From the difficulty 

of finding any satisfactory etymology for the name of the god , one 
is tempted to conjecture that it is merely an abbreviated form of 
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not have stood at the end of line 1 ; its presence there would 
have made the line much too long in proportion. 

The D in the first DJHlf is practically certain. Both ends of 
the letter are preserved. 

Line 8. I do not see how there can he any doubt as to the 
way of beginning this line. Compare especially the second 
inscription published by Berger, where the f TOPT PVN at the 
end must have been preceded (and governed) by the verb p. 
See above, page 213. 

I may perhaps be permitted to call attention to the way in 
which this inscription supports my division and interpretation 
of the other. The clause — D* p5D is omitted bodily, 

and the bax*e possibility that ^£^0, might have been construed 
with p instead of with what precedes, is thus finally 
removed. The fact that there is a pause after f , ahd that J"Of7 
is governed by the preceding verb, not by the following, appears 
as plainly here as in the second Paris inscription (which ends 
with the word f ) . And finally, the omission of the word-com- 
plex here shows that whatever it contained was of only 

minor importance (as my former translation also regarded it). 
That it could not have contained the name Si don seems to be 
beyond question. 


Postscript. The above was already in type when the Pevue 
Biblique for July, 1903, containing Lagrange’s “Nouvelle note 
sur les inscriptions du temple d’ Echmoun,” pp. 410-419, came 
into my hands. Lagrange offers some new suggestions relative 
to the interpretation of the Bod-‘Astart inscription, and then 
appends a brief discussion of the new member of the series, 
the restoration of which I have attempted above. He gives the 
text of Schroder, supposing the inscription to be complete at 
the right hand, and to have begun with the words 
pi; but appreciates the great difficulties which attend this read- 
ing, and states forcibly the chief among them. Ide gives inter- 
esting and impoi'tant extracts from a letter written by Schrdder, 
who has examined the stone itself. Two sentences in particular, 
regarding the doubtful characters in the first line, call for 
special comment. After remarking that the first distinct letter 
is 1 , Schroder proceeds: cc Elle est precedee par un trait qui ne 
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peut etre que la haste du taw, lettre finale du nom , 

fondateur du temple d 5 Echmoun.” And a little further on: 
“Stir la photographie de P inscription on voit entre le 


waio et la haste du J"1 final du nom de Bodachtoreth un trait qui 
peut induire en erreur les savants qui n’ont pas vu la pierre ni 
1’ empreinte en papier de P inscription. ” With all respect for 
the authority of so experienced and careful a witness as Dr. 
Schroder, and with due appreciation of the fact that I have 
seen neither the stone itself nor a squeeze of the inscription, 
I must nevertheless record my own conviction that the shaft 





( u haste ”) of the letter in question is not that of a j“) * In both 
of the photographs in my possession the line is distinctly curved 
(precisely as I have drawn it), forming the exact counterpart, 
in both shape and length, of the shaft of the J which follows in 
the word p. Would Schroder have thought of the letter j"l 
here if it had not been for the supposed necessity of filling this 
space with the name Bod- c Astart ? As for the misleading line 
“ between the ) and the shaft of the fi ” against which he 
warns us, it is plainly to be seen in one of the two photographs 
which I have. It forms the downward continuation of the 
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u p p e r vertical stroke of the J (though swerving slightly from 
its direction), and ends at a point about half-way between the 
middle points of the shafts of the ) and the J . It is so evi- 
dently the result of accident that I omitted it in my fac-simile, 
and chose, for the sake of caution, to leave the upper stroke of 
the j unfinished. That I was right in so doing seems now to 
be proved by Schroder’s valuable testimony. 







